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BULWER’S WORK ON FRANCE. 


Mr H. Butwer has completed his work upon | 


France, by what he terms a second series, and 
entitles Tur Monarcny oF THE MippLe CLasses. 
These last two volumes, if less discursive and 
piquant than the first two, are more solid and 
instructive. They discover a firmer balance of 
mind, and greater expansion and maturity of judg- 
ment. The bulk of the work is statistical, poli- 
tical, and argumentative; with just such a sprink- 
ling of lighter matter, in fashions, letters, and 
pluilusophies, as may help it to make way into 
those gay and refined circles who have received, 
and, it would also seem, ill-used its predecessors. 

Mrs Trollope says, the ladies of France 
were enraged at what they call Mr Bulwer's 
“charlatan book ;’ and his own country- 
women were not much better pleased. A Pari- 
sian lady purveyed private anecdotes and scan- 





not once deigned to notice, probably because 
‘he is not known in society,’ or is ‘ low.” 
One of his many novels would, however, tell any 
native of England a hundred times more of her 
subject—Paris AND THE Paristans—than all 
she has written, or is able to write, on the man- 
ners of the French people. 

In the school of manners, Paul de Kock stands un- 
rivalled. His subjects are low—his language unclassical 
and without eloquence ; but the persons he describes are 
true portraits, and the passions he gives them, go 
through their natural workings. He is by Le Sage what 
the low farce writer is by the comedian. The characters 
you are shewn are those you would meet with in the 


| omnibus; but they are living portraits and types of 


| their class. 


— 


——————— 


dal for his first volumes, Mrs Trollope alleges ; 


and in pubiishing these “ venomous slanders,” 
he did ‘* what will blast his name as long as his 
charlatan book is remembered.” So Mrs Trol- 
lope was told ; but she is cautious and delicate, 
and names no names, not even Mr Bulwer’s. It 


is enough that all the world knows who she 
means, 


adds, 
whom important information is sought respect- 
ing the morals and manners of a country, when 


— 


‘“Some degree of respectability,” she | 


‘ought certainly to attach to those from | among the old stock pieces, before the days of 


~Ss 


it is the intention of the inquirer that his obser- | 


vations and statements upon it, should be- 
come authority to the whole civilized world.” 
Mrs Trollope’s statements and stories will, no 
doubt, maintain these conditions. We shall see: 
and, in the meantime, we chime in with the 
: rench lady who said—* Calmez-vous, donc, mon 
amie; apres tout, le tableau fait par M. le Voy- 
azeur des dames Anglaises n’a rien a nous faire 
de jalousie,”’ 

France, England, and Mrs Trollope, against one 
unfortunate young author !—Let us hope he may 
be enabled to bear up against so unnatural a 
combination, To propitiate the gentle and 
also the malign influences of the salons, he com- 
mences with the light literature of France, withthe 
range and dramatists—with Rousseau and Le 
“axe, Victor Hugo, de Vigny, and Mérimée. His 
speculations are ingenious, and his criticism is 
sensible, if not always remarkable for depth or 
subtlety. He bears this judicious testimony to 


the merits of a writer whom Mrs Trollope has 
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| exhibited the absurdities, 








Nor is there any French writer of fiction 
now living, so likely to have a place with posterity, as 
one whom many of his tinselled and affected contempo- 
raries pretend to despise. 

Mr Bulwer, by the way, labours under a mis- 
take in attributing the invention of the English 
historical romance, which Sir Walter Scott im- 
proved and perfected, to the Misses Porter. 
Long before they could have begun to write, 
every circulating library was stored with narra- 
tives of Plantagenets and Tudors, of Essex and 
Leicester, and the wars of the rival Roses—some 
of them not destitute of merit. They were 


Radcliffe, Burney, and Charlotte Smith. 

In a burlesque drama, after the manner of the 
Rehearsal orthe Critic, Mr Bulwer has laughingly 
monstrosities, bad 
taste, and abominable tendency of some of the 
more popular French philosophies, dramas, and 
literary compositions of the period. It is the 
happiest device upon which he could have hit. 
Ridicule is here the only weapon, and it is 
employed with cleverness and effect. The 
“bill of the play” will best explain the design. 


DRAMATIS PERSON &.* 


Leone Lion, (a swindler.)| Carrain Bavcant, ( pirate 
GALERIAN, (a moralist. ) and nolleman. ) 
Princess CLaupia. AMAURY. 

GoveKNeEss oF PRincEss | Liberty. 

CLAUDIA. Youno Man wirtu Six, 
BAaRNAVE. CATHEDRAL or AUGSBUKG. 
DavtGuTeks or SRJAN, Cuurncn o¥ Notre-Dame. 
SATAN, 


Devils, Secretaries of Embassy, etc. 








* Allthese characters are taken from the romances 
of the day most in vogue, wear their own dress, and 
use, almost exactly, their own language. 
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Scene, a confused medicy of Swiss cottages, and houses of 


ill-fame—of pirate vessels, and cachemered boudoirs 
—of sepulchres and banqueting rooms :—In the back 
ground, Venice surrounded by rocks; and the Morgue 
enshrined in bowers of roses. 


Mr Bulwer, at page 48, gives a key to the 
prevailing tone of literature, which makes plain 
what would appear mysterious; but he perplexes 
us again when he states that the sort of half-mad, 
half-diabolical pieces which he has held up to 
laughing scorn, are, before representation, read 
to private circles of respectable ladies, to feel 


how far the public will bear their vicious horrors 


and indecencies! It does seem eurious that 


such modest and prudish censors of the press 


should be engaged to judge of what kind of fic- | 


tions were best suited for “ young men and kept 
mistresses.” This is so French as completely to 
bafe us. We hope it is exaggeration. 

The newspaper press, that ‘“ tremendous en- 


. dd 4 . ‘“d , . . . © e 
gine,” next occupies Mr Bulwer’s attention ; and | a little time ago, the other expects to be a great man soon. 


he justly blames the penny-wise policy which, to 
preserve a paltry monopoly, and make a more 
paltry saving, could have restricted the freest 
and cheapest exchange of newspapers and conse- 
quent community of thought between France and 
Britain. The inform:tion about the present 
state of the newspaper press in Paris, and its 
private history, is copious, and, we have no doubt, 
accurate. It is also extremely curious. 

The present editor of the National is M. 
Armand Carrel, formerly an officer in the French 
army, who, when it entered Spain in 1823, 
went over to the Constitutionalists. He was 
condemned as a deserter, but escaped punish- 
ment, and finally became a political writer. He 
is an avowed Republican, and dreams of trans- 
ferring the constitution of the people for whom 
Franklin and Washington legislated, to the 
groups on the Boulevards and the Champs 
Elysees. Formerly, M. Carrel had great influ. 
ence. Mr Bulwer says— 

Well can I conceive that there is in France, a party 
to which the editor of the ational is an angel ot light 
and wisdom—a political Apollo—and many, indeed, 
were those who used to prostrate themselves in the 
bureaucratic temple, where at two o'clock he responded 
to the faithful! Then and there it was that all phrases 
and opinions were unscrupulously sacrificed to his pre- 
siding veto; while the most ardent Republicans, such is 
the force of character and ability, bowed down with 
pleasure to this Napoleon of the press, and clung to an 
absolute aud voluntary dictatorship. 

When M. Carre] assumed the direction of the National, 
he published the tollowing singular and distinctive para- 
graph: “ La responsalaldc du National jose en entices, 
des c€ jour, sur ma seule tile; si quelqwun soubliail en 
inrectives au sujet de cette feuille, il truuverait « yut 
parler.” 

Was I not mght when I said the great journalist of 
France had assumed the place of the great Lord? Is not 
this rather the defiance of a chivalric noble, than what 
we should call the puff of a newspaper editor? Why 
then say there is nothing in the character of a people, or 
tell me that I am light or frivolous, if I venture through 
its Varivous ramifications to track it out ¢ 

If any editor in England had set out with this, 
he would have been laughed at as a bully, or a 
swaggering puppy. Nothing “ chivalric” would 
have been seen in wager of battle with all the 
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world ; and, if Mf, Carrel really had a prostrate 
train of Deputies waiting his fiat, we can only 
say they order these things better in the country 
in which he has found refuge. One of the most 
hopeful symptoms of the time is, that the British 
press possesses an incalculably diminished influence 
when it is not allied to justice, and seen to be 
the consistent advocate of truth. The follow. 
ing anecdote of the Tenis, is,no doubt, a pleasant 
piece of exaggeration :— 





If you went to the French opera and saw a very large 
and very brilliant box, rather larger and mere brilliant 
than any other—whose would you suppose it to be- 
The King’s? no: a minister's? no: an ambassador's ¢ 
no: a Russian prince’s 7 no: an English lord’s ? no: a 
French peers ? a deputy’s?’ guess again :—That box is 
the 7¢mps newspaper's! 

What! a newspaper have a box at the opera: To he 
sure ;——that box is where the newspaper does the greatest 
part of its business. 

You see that fat, smooth-taced little gentleman, and that 
all thin pale figure in spectacles—one was a great man 


The editor is giving these statesmen an audience. ‘i hey 
tell him their views—he listens. They tell him the strengih 
of their party—he takesa note. They tell him what course 
they mean to pursue—he proffers advice. 

The editor is a clever man. This is his way of con- 
ducting his journal. He pretends that, to influence the 
politics of the day, and, indeed, to know the politics of 
the day, he must know the political men of the day, He 
makes his paper the organ of a party, and he makes himn- 
self the head of the party. But how to keep this party 
tovether ? 

He used to give dinners—he now takes an opera-box. 
I do not kuow anything that better paints the character 
of the French, or of the state of France.—than—the 
journalist at the head of his political party—assembled— 
in a box at the opera. 

In England a paper has jiusmense consideration ; but the 
editor, however respectable. little. You rarely hear him 
spoken of—in few cases is he known. unless pelted, on 
sume accidental occasion, by public abuse, into notoriety. 
As for newspaper writers, ihey are generally held below 
surmise. We do not think it worth while even to guess 
who they are, 

Mr Bulwer is wrong here. There are many 
guesses made, how wide svever of themark. There 
is, however, much justice in his remarks upon the 
London newspaper press. ‘The manner in which 
newspaper writers sneer at each other, and at the 
vocation by which they profit, and which they 
yet scorn and deny as long as they can, is at 
once ridiculous and contemptible. In Parlia- 
ment, a man would as soon submit to the charge 
of picking a pocket as of writing a paragraph. 

There seems on all sides the most ignorant willingness 
to submit to newspaper despotism, coupled with an 
equally ignorant contempt for those who direct it. 

When M. Thiers paid a visit to London a year ago, 
the English papers, and the writers in these papers, 
strange to say, affected to sneer at M. Thicrs, because, 
torsooth, he had been a writer in a newspaper. I need 
hardly remark that they shewed, by suci: conduct, a very 
mmean Opiuion Of themsclves, and a very yross ignorance 
of that Country in the ajlairs of which M. Thiers takes 80 
Conspicuous a part. It is difficult to point out a public 
man of any eminence in France, who has not written in 
a newspaper. 

M. Benjamin Constant, M. de Chateaubriand, M. de 
Lalot, M. de Villele, M. Salwandy, M, Viilemain, M. B- 
de Vaux, l’Abbe de Pradt, M. Araygo, M. Odilion Barro 
have all written in newspapers, 


This leads Mr Bulwer into a rather Jengihy 
dissertation on the newspaper stamp, which, 
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however, if not quite apropos to France, is very 
well-timed for England. 

Rexicion is the subject of Mr Bulwer’s fourth 
chapter; and he concludes, upon what seems 
very sufficient grounds, that there is more rea/ 
religion in France now than in 1789, when the 
tornado came which swept away the altar with 
the throne. He owns there was, before the Re- 
volution, far more of that kind of religion 
throughout the country, which, with statists, 
passes for religion itself; that kind of religion 
which is altogether independent of reflection 
and scrutiny, and which rests simply on igno- 
rance, blind credulity, and a conformity to tra- 
ditionary custom. At the time of the Revo- 
lution, the higher classes were sceptical, the 
middle classes indifferent, and the lower classes 
superstitious. When the Reign of Terror had 
passed away, religion again appeared, but in a 
new guise. 

It uplifted itself, breathing the perfumes and borrow. 
ing the charms of the elegant philosophy which had 
destroyed it. Far different from the rude and _ stern 
apostle of the desert—the modern champion of the faith 
uprose, brandishing the graceful arms, and proud in the 
painted panoply of his opponents ; no longer demanding 
belief as the spontaneous result of faith, the Christian 
solicited it as the well-meditated result of reason. 

Chateaubriand composed the Genie du Chris- 
tianisme, and, in what is here properly described 
as an eloquent pleading before the Academy in 
favour of the gospel, produced a series of argu- 
ments to prove that Christianity is in very ev- 
cellent taste, (when properly understood,) and, 
therefore, worthy of being received in the salons 
and boudoirs. The Parisian journal of Mrs Trol- 
lope affords strong confirmation of the truthof Mr 
Bulwer’s reasonings. At a favourable moment, 
Chateaubriand, a “ young poet, returning from his 
travels, introduced piety into Paris under the 
mask ef a muse. He wore his opinions with 
the grace with which Madame Reécamier folded 
her handkerchief :* and the Christianity of the 
one, and the coiffure of the other, soon became 
equally a@ /a mude””’ In the drawingroom of 
Madame Récamier, Chateaubriand is expound- 
ing his tasteful, poetical, and picturesque Christ- 
ianism down to the present hour, under the 
shadow of Madame de Stail, painted as her own 
Corinne crowned with laurel in the Capitol ! 

Under the empire, religion was re-established, 
with morals, decency, and the ceremonial eti- 
quette of the old court. Madame ‘Tallien, and 
Madame Talleyrand, the dear backsliding friends 
of the Empress Josephine, were forbidden to 
shew themselves at the Tuileries; and the wrecks 
0} the priests re-appeared in France. “ But if 
the Catholic church arose, ‘ the Catholic priest 
had no civil existence—no worldly importance.’ 
Bonaparte, in re-establishing religion, gave no 
power to the ministers of religion. Here was 
the great difference between the Empire and the 
Restoration.” Is it then surprising that the 
priests are Carlists, and adherents of their Shiloh, 


Madame Récamier invented, about 
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“dress that went by her name, 
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Henry V., instead of being Louis-Philippists ¢ 
Bonapartists they never could have been—he be- 
gan the curtailment which the frugal genius of 
Louis Philippe’s government has completed. The 
present salary of the Archbishop of Paria is 
25,000 frances. Another archbishop has but 
15,000—bishops, 10,000.* The salary of a canon 
of Paris is 2400 francs, but only 1500 in other 
dioceses. A curé, or parish priest, receives 
from 1500 to 1300 franes, according to his class, 
and the lowest class from 750 to 800. How 
wretched would such pittances be considered by 
the sinecure clergy of Ireland! A bishop with 
only 10,000 franes !t How can he support his 
episcopal dignity ? 

The Protestant clergyman receives no fees; his 
allowance from the State varies from 3000 to 1000 
francs, and may averageabout £60, The grand Rabbin 
at Paris receives 6000 francs—the other grand Rabbin 
3000—the other Rabbins vary from 2000 to 300 francs. 
The Catholic religion has no longer any estates separate 
from its allowance. 

Before the Revolution, the revenues of the 
French clergy amounted to about 135 millions 
of franes, or about five millions and a half ster- 
ling. They were, in 1824, diminished to thirty 
millions and fifty thousand francs. What a 
falling off was there !—and how religion must 
have suffered! No one, however, imagines so; 
save, perhaps, a few individuals among the clergy 
themselves. There has, indeed, been great and 
marked improvement in the character and use- 
fulness of the priesthood ; and the same thing 
could not fail to take place in England and 
Ireland, were the same effectual means of re- 
form applied. 

Compare, I say, the clergy of those times—when 
Dubois was cardinal, and St Simon gives as a reason for 
admitting the Bishop of Troyes into the council of the 
regency, that he had lain with all the ladies of the court ; 
compare the clergy of those times—when the spruce little 
abbe, in his violet coat and brass buttons, went modestly 
to a /oge grillée in the theatre, just to see the folks damn. 
ing themselves, whom the church refused to bury ; com- 
pare the clergy of those times, receiving their 135 mil- 
lions of francs, with the clergy who receive thirty millions 
at the present day—make this comparison, and say what 
you think religion has lost or gained by the wealth of 
her ministers ! 

What follows strikes home :— 

When a man tells me that he wishes the church to be 
wealthy because he has a son who has taken orders— 
when a man tells me that he wishes bishops to have 
30,000 a-year because he has a brother, the college 
friend of the prime minister, who will certainly be a 
bishop—when a man tells me that he wishes clergymen to 
be gentlemen, because he has a dandy nephew who is just 
the thing for a parson—I shake him heartily by the 
hand, and rejoice, for my part, that the State provides for 
so honest and frank-hearted a fellow. But, really, when 
your solemn-faced puppy pharisaically remarks that, 
though many of his family are in the church, he, God 
knows, wishes to see the church wealthy for far other 
and higher considerations; that he wishes to see a church 
mingling with the aristocracy and endowed with large 
possessions, merely because he believes that an aristo- 
cratic and wealthy clergy best promote the interests of 
religion—when some sinful toady of the peerage demurely 
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* How much better paid are our Scottish Metropoli- 
tans! Lately we contrasted their emoluments with those 


of the clergy of Liverpeol. Here is Paris 
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says this—such impudence, I confess, puts me out of 
countenance, and I have hardly sufficient presence of mind 
to reply—“ Look to the Catholic clergy of Ireland! 
look to the Dissenters of England! look to the pious, 
and excellent, and exemplary body of men forming the 
clergy of France—who constitute, without dispute, the 
most respectable part of French society, and who, if they 
want, in some respects, the intelligence of the times in 
which they live, have all the simplicity and more than 
the virtue of a darker age !” 

Mr Bulwer speaks with that warm approbation 
of the rural clergy in which every well-informed 
traveller joins. 

The greater part of these holy men are peasants by 
birth, and fregently born in the village where they after- 
wards exercise their functions. Their habits, then, are 
simple, and they mix naturally with their followers, of 
whom they understand the wants, the habits, and the 
language. They exercise a power—not so extensive as 
that of the Irish priests over their flocks—but a power, 
mild and conciliatory—and are usually beloved and 
respected by the villagers, at whose christenings they 
preside, whose marriages they arrange, and whose quar- 
rels they compose. 

We shall now glean a few unconnected para- 
graphs, illustrative of the present condition of 
Protestantism in France. If declining in Ireland, 
and even in England and_ Scotland, as we have 
often of late been told, in a tone of hypocritical 
or ignorant alarm, Protestantism is spreading in 
France, though the Protestants are still numeri- 
cally few. ‘The following particulars, for which 
Mr Bulwer confesses himself indebted to the 
«excellent and eloquent Mr Cockerell,” will, we 
are certain, be interesting to a large class of our 
readers—to those who, without blind fanaticism 
on the one hand, or selfish hypocrisy on the 
other, are sincerely anxious for the progress of 
true Christianity, and not of political religion. 


STATE OF PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE, 


The French Protestants are called Calvinists and Lu- 
therans ;* but the Calvinists profess few of the doctrines 
of Calvin, and the Lutherans, few of the doctrines of 
Luther. 

The Confession of Faith belonging to the old French 
reformed church, has lost its force,+ aud no promise or 
profession as to his dogmas is exacted from the minister, 
on ordination. So little difference, indeed, divides the 
different Protestant communities, that it is generally 
wished to sink all differences in the common title adopted 
in Germany, of * Evangelic ;’’ and although different 
administrative differences interfere at present with such 
# union, it is not unusual to see Lutherans preach from 
Calvinist, and Calvinists from Lutheran pulpits. Instances, 
indeed, exist, of what are called “ E£glises miztes,” 
Where one pastor presides over the two communions, 
while the holy table is alternately served with bread and 
with the wafer. 

POPULATION, 


The Protestants may be reckoned at something more 
than a million, though that is the figure officially given, 
and there are many reasons to suppose they are on the 
increase ; but, though hanged, in reality, in 1762, and in 
effigy, in 1767—persecution has not produced all its legi- 
timate effects, and they are still less numerous than at 
the edict of Nantes. 


SALARY AND STATE SUPPORT. 


The payment of the State to the Protestant religion is 
always voted without opposition. 











* The Lutherans are chietly in’ Alsace—the Calvinists 
scattered throughout France. 


+ Not more than ten priests, says Mr Cockerell, would 
be found to sign it, 
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The salary is 12 or 1500, or 2000 francs, according to 
the population of the clergyman’s residence; at Paris, 
3000 francs are given. 

Beyond this, there is no legal demand for any function 
which the priest is called upon to perform: all acts and 
extracts from the Consistorial Register are delivered also 
free of expense. 

The body of the religious edifice is maintained by the 
State; but the service is defrayed, sometimes by funds 
belonging to a particular church, and derived from 
legacy ; more generally by subscriptions. 

A parsonage or presbytery is usually found in the rural 
districts by the commune. In the great towns, the de. 
partment or the town commonly votes an allowance for 
lodging ; and an additional subsidy, amounting to about 
the same sum, is accorded by the budget. 

There is no retiring pension specially allotted for the 
priest prevented by sickness or old age from continuing 
his duties, but in such case he is allowed to have a 
“ suffragant,”* who is sometimes paid by himself, some. 
times by the consistory, and sometimes, though not fre. 
quently, by the State. 

There exists at Bordeaux a society of clergymen en. 
gaged to afford mutual succour to the widows and orphans 
of the church ; and, since the Revolution of July, it has 
been allowed, by the title of “ Institution of Public 
Utility,” to receive legacies. 


CHURCHES, 


The churches are furnished either by the government, 
or the towns and communes, or by the religious com. 
munities themselves, in which case a certain allowance is 
given them by the State or department.+ 

But the greatest number of congregations want a place 
of worship; offering up their prayers in the open air, or 
in some barn or grange, according to the season. 

Nowhere are the seats let ; every place is open to the 
first occupant. 

In many places the Protestant was formerly a Catholic 
church, now given up by the towns as no longer useful 
to its original possessors. 

L’ Oratoire, at Paris, is one of these, and was granted 
to the Protestants in lieu of St Thomas du Louvre, 
pulled down in order to enlarge the “‘ Place du Carrousel.” 

The sacrifice was a great one; for the government had 
used this church (/’Oratoire) as a place of deposit for the 
decorations of the opera! 

There are a few, and a very few places in Alsace, where, 
as in many parts of Prussia, the same building is conse- 
crated to the Catholic and Protestant service; but this 
would be altogether impossible in the greatest part of 
France. 

DIVISIONS AND GOVERNMENT OF THE CALVINIST 

CHURCH, 

The Calvinist church is divided into  consistorial 
churches and sections. 

The consistorial church has a chef-liew, where sit les 
anciens, or elders, who, with the pastors, form a con- 
sistory. 

The president of the consistory is always the oldest of 
the pastors in the consistorial circumscription. 

The sections are churches at a certain distance from 
the chef-lieu. 

The law has only authorized provincial synods com- 
posed of deputies from a certain number of consiatories, 
and has not re-established the ancient general synod of 
the French reformed church. But even the provincial 
synods have never yet assembled. 

From this it results that the Calvinist church in France 
has neither centre nor head, and that every consistory 8 
absolute and independent in itself. 

In the rural districts, however, the different pastors live 
so far apart from one another, that even a consistory § 
rarely formed ; and of course in these cases the pastors 
themselves are responsible to no superior authority- 

The sections have sometimes a sort of subordinate com 


«©, 





® What we should call curate or assistant. 
+ They are sometimes hired—sometimes leat, 
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sistory of their own; not recognised by the law, but es- 

tablished among themselves; the persons forming them, 

now under the title of elders, now under that of deacons, 

belong to the central and official consistory.* 
NOMINATION, 

The clergy are named by the consistories, on an 
absolute majority of votes taken by ballot, and the no- 
mination is afterwards confirmed by the king. But, in 
the important sections, the consistory of the sections 
designates a choice to the general or official consistory. 

ATTENTION TO THE POOR, 

In the principal districts there is, besides the consistory, 
a body under it, more or less numerous as it may hap- 
pen, and composed of deacons, (diacres,) and presided by 
pastors, who exclusively occupy themselves with the poor. 

This body (diacorat) in Paris consists of forty or fifty, 
and contains five or six physicians. 

The administration of the institution is excellent. A 
general meeting takes place every month, and a committee 
every week. The pastors preside at the two meetings. 

In the committee, the poor are received, questioned, and 
s:elieved; but, unless they are well known, no relief is 
given until a domiciliary visit has taken place. 

DIVISIONS AND GOVERNMENT OF THE LUTHERAN 

CHURCH, 

The organization of that part of the Protestant church 
professing the confession of Augsbourg, is a little differ- 
ent from that of the Calvinists, which I have been 
describing. 

It has— 

]. A general consistory. 
2. A directory. 

3. An inspection. 

4. A consistory. 

The general consistory has little more than a nomina- 
tive and formal authority. The directory alone has a 
real authoritv ; which, however, is sometimes, but rarely, 
opposed by the consistories and the pastors. 

There exists more order and regularity in the arrange- 
ments of the Lutheran, more independence in the 
arrangements of the Calvinist community ; while the ad- 
vantages attached to the followers of Luther are partly 
caused, and partly increased, by that body being less dis- 
seminated through the country. 

Among the Calvinists, on the contrary, it is usual to 
find one pastor preaching in five or six churches, at a dis- 
tance uf some leagues from each other, so that each church 
has a sermon but once in five or six weeks, by the clergy- 
man; on the other weeks it is read by (the lecteur chantre) 
the clerk. 

In Saintonge there are 45,000 Protestants who have 
only ten pastors; and the pastor of Arras has a com. 
munity which extends over seventy-five communes. 

PRAY ER-BOOK, 

The prayer-book in use with the Calvinists, or reformed 
church, is that of Geneva, reprinted with some few new 
prayers, 

The Lutherans have their own prayer-books. 

SACRAMENT, 

The sacrament is celebrated four times a-year: at 
Christmas, at Easter, at Pentecost, and the last Sunday 
in September, or the first in October. 

Inthe villages and small churches, every Protestant 
assists atthe communion, In great towns, attendance on 
these solemn occasions is rare: still, it is to be observed, 
that the practice has of late become more frequent, and 
last Easter there were as many as 2,500 persons (Lu- 
therans and Calvinists) who partook of the sacrament in 
Paris.+ 

BAPTISM, 

Baptism is usual at quitting the church after service, 
but is also performed at any day or hour in the week, at 
the request of parents. It must be, however, always in 
the church, except in cases of severe illness. 





* The practice of these regulations depends necessarily 
™ the locality to which they are submitted. 
_ + Itis very rare for persons sick or dying to receive it 
+n their own houses, 
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The family may name a godfather or godmother, as 
they think proper, and no difficulty is made as to such 
persons being Catholics. 


MARRIAGES, 

Mixed marriages are very rare in the country; move 
common, though still rare, in the great towns; but fre- 
quent in Paris—where three-fourths of the Protestant 
marriages are of this description. 

Strange to say— 

When the husband is a Catholic and the wife a Protes- 
tant, every preference in the choice of that religion which 
shall consecrate the civil contract and which shall govern 
the children’s lives, is given to the Protestant church. 

But when the husband is a Protestant and the wife a 
Catholic, the contrary takes place. 

The system of giving the sons the religion of the father, 
and the daughters the religion of the mother, is some- 
times practised, but more generally renounced, and it is 
considered best to have but one religion in the family. 

It may be observed that the Protestants are in general, 
whether male or female, more fervid in their faith than 
the Catholics; and more marriages, therefore, take place 
between a Catholic husband and a Protestant wife, as con- 
sistent with the forms I have remarked, than between a 
Protestant husband and a Catholic wife. 


EDUCATION. 

In respect to education, the Protestants complain of the 
effects of the law proposed by M. Guizot, (a Protestant, ) 
because the Protestant schools have been absorbed in the 
communal schools, which, taken from the schools of the 
majority, are now paid and supported by the public. I 
confess that to me, these complaints appear perfectly un- 
just ; wherever there is a Protestant minister he forms 
one of the council ; nor is there any religious instruction 
given in such schools at all affecting the tenets of the 
scholars. 


DISSENTERS. 

France has her Protestant Dissenters, Anabaptists, and 
Methodists, as well as England. 

But the Protestant Dissenters have neither the wealth, 
the numbers, nor the intelligence, of that large class 
amongst ourselves, who, indeed, only found their way to 
the continent after the peace of 1814. 

Ever since that time, however, they have made great 
pregress, and, with the zeal for which they are elsewhere 
remarkable, propagated their chapels of ease, which fre- 
quently stand side by side with the Protestant churches, 
throughout most of the provinces; making continual 
proselytes, especially among the women. 

Their doctrines are those of the Athanasian creed, con- 
taining a beliefin the supremacy of faith over works, and 
a literal construction of divine inspiration. 

Some few clergymen of the Protestant Reformed esta- 
blishment are said to lean towards these principles; but, 
as the Methodists contend for a separation of church and 
state, and the clergymen of the Protestant establishment 
receive very unscrupulously a salary from the state, it is 
to be presumed that the differences of a spiritual nature 
which exist, are not less powerful than this difference of 
amore temporal description. 

The Methodists have two societies, one called La So- 
ciété Evangélique, the object of which is “to spread Chris- 
tianity through the world by every means which God has 
placed at their disposition ;"’ the other called La Socicte 
Biblique, which sells to all persons, (except those of the 
national Protestant church,) bibles 50 per cent. cheaper 
than they can purchase elsewhere. 

There are in Paris—Swiss, American, and English, as 
well as French Methodist chapels, where the sacrament is 
now (this was not the case two or three years ago) de- 
livered. 


CON PFEREN CES, 


Mr Cockerell, in 1833, as well for the purpose of in- 
troducing unity into the national church, as for remedy- 
ing any grievances that affect it, proposed annual confe- 
rences at Paris, which have been acceded to by the Lu- 
theran and Calvinist clergy. 

it cannot but be interesting for us Protestants, now 
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meditating a reform in our establishment, to cast a re- 

trospective glance over the pages I have just concluded. 
In the discussion on the Irish Church, Mr D. Damer 
stated the whole income of the Catholic priesthood in 
France at the amount given in the budget, supposing that 
the revenue of that body was solely confined to the 
contributions of the State; whereas the casuel, or 
fees and donations, usually double the Catholic priest’s 
allowance. Not so, however, with the Protestant pas- 
tor. His salary—and he is marricd—is not above 
£60 a-year. On this he contrives to render himself, his 
family, and his religion, beloved and respected ; nor do I 
know of a Protestant clergyman in France who might not 
almost be cited as a model of learning, industry, and hu- 

mility, to the rest of his brethren throughout Europe. 
We neither find him a libertine in one parish, nor a 
fanatic in the other. Sedulous in the maintenance and 
propagation of his own faith, he does not predict the fall 
of his country because an equal aid and protection is af- 

forded to the religion of his Catholic fellow-citizen. 

In the organization of his church he is not subjected to 





the dominion of a religious hierarchy, named by court | 
favour; the rule over him is that of the elders of his | 


faith, consecrated, by age and a long character of piety, 
for their sacred office. Neither is he alien to the flock 
whose spiritual guidance he undertakes. 

Paid by the state, but chosen by the congregation, he is 
the faithful snbject of the one, and the beloved guide and 
father of the other. He does not receive a splendid in- 
come in order that his duty should be performed, by 


the quarta pars with the pauper, he contrives, out of his 
pinching income, to provide for the wants of charity, and 
to dedicate part of his time to the administration of the 
poor. 

Mr Bulwer has afforded the creed of St Simon 
and the treatise of Enfantin fully as much space 
in his volumes as they merit ; and the same may 
be affirmed of the system of M. Fourrier. So 
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precept of all such faiths. ‘ * Bring to St Si. 
mon, have they said in their writings, ‘ bring to 
him who lays a moral foundation for the power of 
wealth, such a part of your wealth, whether it be 
under the title of loan or gift, as may accord with 
your strength and love.” Simonianism, however, 
is burlesqued in the following amusing passage, 
St Simon was one of those men whom Coleridge 
paints, when he says—‘‘ They are never wrong, 
but in consequence of being in the right, though 
imperfectly.” There was an earnest groping 
after truth in the mind of St Simon, and a pure 
philanthropy in his heart. His followers, or 
many of them, were knaves and cozeners, and as 
much rogue as being fool would permit, But 
Mr Bulwer’s anecdote serves a double purpose, 
It shews us how freely ladies may converse in 
Paris with the disciples of the fleshly faiths. 


I still remember being seated, one morning, with a 
lady of my acquaintance, when the door suddenly opened, 
and a young man, with a long beard and a bare neck, and 
a little kind of petticoat on, tramped into the room at 
much the same kind of pace that children use in playing 
at soldiers. 

This was the first genuine St Simonian I had seen ; and 


| I satin quiet curiosity as to what was to happen. 
another, for a beggarly stipend ; and, instead of disputing | 


The young gentleman was an apostle, and, as one of 
the best looking among his brethren, sent by the Father 
Enfantin to convert my pretty acquaintance. The ob- 


| ject of the visit made it still more interesting to me. 


far as these madneases or epidemic follies of the | 
day are of permanent influence, it may be pro- | 


per to expose them, But any writer upon Eng- 
land, “‘ Social, Moral, and Political,” who should 
now go back to Johanna Southcote, “‘ The Celestial 
Bed,” or even to “ The Tongues,” would do what 


be. That pre-eminent charlatan and picturesque 
apostle, ENrantin, has already, we believe, figur- 
ed in all our leading newspapers ; but this sketch 
is still fresh. 

On the &th of April 1833, “ the Father Enfantin” and 
Miche) Chevalier were brought to the bar. 

The first appeared remarkable for the elegance of his 
costume, and the gravity of his countenance. 

Over his shoulders was thrown a rich velvet mantle, 
fringed with ermine ; boots of a singular and graceful 
shape covered his leg as far as the knee; a beautiful 
cachemere, twisted round his neck, fell over his breast; 
and his long beard was arranged with the sacred care 
that should preside over the toilet of an apostle. 

And, lo! upon his fantastic followers, polished and 
brilliant, glitters the mysterious collar, formed of steel, 
and composed of rings, triangular, oval, or round, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the wearer; for each ring is a token 
and a sign; and in the midst of such strange cabala 


shines the spheric symbol, representing the Father, in- 
scribed—71O THE MOTHER!! 


This man was condemned to imprisonment for 
a year, upon the same principle which makes our 
country magistrates send a fortune-telling gipsy, 
an astrologer, or a thimble-rigger to jail. Besides 
tempting “ silly women,” and silly men also, into 
the most ridiculous follies, he had been acting 
to a considerable extent upon this fundamental 


The apostle sat down, and put himself as much as 
possible in the position of a man who is sitting for his 
picture. 

“ Sir,”’ said the lady, “I have read most of your 
pamphlets; they are very well written. I have seen 
your high priest; he is a very fine looking man. I have 
little property to lose, and people tell me I have con- 
siderable talent. We agree, then, entirely, as to every 
one resigning his property, and being paid according to 
his capacity ; there are only one or two little matters on 
which I wish to acquire further information. 

‘“<] hear that we are to have no husbands; that we are 
to feel no affection for our children; and that, in order to 


a RE | destroy houses of ill-fame, a most laudable project, you 
was very 5 s, howsoev sing rht | . é, 
as very superfluous, howsoever amusing it might _ intend to make every one fit to go into them.”’ 


“ Madam, permit me! I will explain to you our doc- 
trine. We consider families, as you rightly observe, to 
be an antiquated invention; all parental affection will 


| Cease as soon as you establish a more free and more pro- 


| miscuous intercourse betweeu the sexes. 





Mothers will 
not know the fathers of their children ; children will not 
know their own progenitors ; and from this happy incer- 
titude will arise a general affection—for what man will 
know whether his enemy is not his own son or his own 
father ? 

* But do not mistake us—we do not forbid con- 
stancy, we only do not preach: it. If you, madam, are ef a 
constant nature, you will only go on changing till you 
find a gentleman of a constant nature also. 

“ Ditferent people have different constitutions. The 
business of the Father is to assort his disciples together, 
to suit their connexion to their disposition. Some men 
can be constant for a year; the man that can be constant 
for a year, should be united to the woman, if such a 
woman is to be found, who can be so long constant 
There should be marriages for months, weeks, and days, 
and then people would go on happily for the months, 
weeks, and days that they cohabited together. 

“ But children, when not accepted by society, are a tie 
upon the roving dispositions—that is, upon the natural 
pleasures of the parents. This is a crucifixion of the 
flesh ; a cruelty and a slavery inconsistent with the age 
of intelligence and gratification in which we live. We 
say to parents, then—*‘ The community sha!] have charge 
of your children.’ 

“ Such are our ideas, madam, ideas so simple, #0 Bas 
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tural, so excellent, so moral, that it always surprises me 
when any one can be found to differ from them. Such 
are our ideas ; but ideas of the man are after all but pre- 
cursory in respect to the woman. She, the woman, will 
herself shortly appear. Madam, you are very beautiful 
and charming—why will you not be the woman ?” 
“Sir, you are exceedingly obliging; I will give the 
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matter my serious consideration. How is the Father * 

“ The Father, madam, is very busy at the present 
moment. In the first place, he is occupied with the dif- 
ference of brother Bazard; in the next, he wishes ex- 
ceedingly that his collar, [here the apostle touched a part 
of his vest,] should, if possible, be rendered more grace- 


ral.” 
” Such was the language of this picturesque philosopher, 
whose aspect was certainly far more convincing than his 
eloquence. 

Enfantin is gone to the East in search of the 
Mether. Were Lady Hester Stanhope from 
thirty to forty years younger, we should have 
hopes of the Mother being found. Enfantin, we 
believe, once looked for this mysterious person- 
age in London, but in vain. 

M. Fourrier’s system of the Four Move- 
ments ; his melange of sensuality, phrenology, 
sympathetic attraction, and pure idiotism, can- 
not surely find such favour in Paris as to entitle 
it to a place in a serious View or FRANCE. 
Among other marvellous things, this new philo- 
sopher believes that the sea is gradually turn- 
ing into a sort of lemonade! and that, by 
and by, men and women will be Monbod- 
doized, or have tails—not exactly like Mr O’Con- 
nell’s, 

But we are now approaching what we think 
the most important division of Mr Bulwer’s 
work, and that which does the most honour to 
his industry, his judgment, and his good feeling. 
We rejoice to find so much sound argument and 
acute reasoning upon questions which the most 
deeply affect society, proceeding from a young 
British legislator. His subject is the division 
of property, and, as connected with this, the law 
of primogeniture. ‘“ The error,” says our au- 
thor, “ which leads the Liberal to despise the 
Tory as a blockhead, the Tory to loathe the Li- 
heral as a traitor; the error which teaches the 
fanatic to believe there is no safety out of his 
creed,—Jleads the political economist to believe 
there is no fact at variance with his theory.” 

Upon this text, he begins an able and searching 
refutation of the opinions of Mr Macculloch, 
which it will cost that gentleman some trouble to 
answer, and much more to re-refute. The law 
of primogeniture is the main protection of over- 
“rown properties; and both, according to Mr 
Macculloch, are necessary to the prosperity of 
nations, while Mr Bulwer asserts that they are 
directly adverse. “ Mr Macculloch says, ‘ The 
law of primogeniture will best make a nation 
rich—-and riches are a means of happiness ; 
therefore, the more rich you make a nation, the 
more happy you make it.’” Again, says Mr 
Macculloch— 

“ The prejudices of most political philosophers against 
the custom of primogeniture, seem to rest on no solid 


nition ; for the institution or custom of primogeni- 
ure. by giving the estate to the eldest son, forces the 
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compared with the head of their family, will be a motive 
to them to make extraordinary exertions, which could not 
have had any existence if their patrimonies had been 
equal to his.” 

It will be unfortunate for British society if 
primogeniture should, as is probable, be abo- 
lished before the experiment has been fairly 
made; for hitherto we have certainly seennogreat 
ambition among the younger branches of those 
families which this law mainly affects, to make 
any “ extraordinary exertion,” save, indeed, to 
obtain pensions, church preferment, and sine- 
cures, or whatever could support them in idle- 
ness upon the public revenue and the labour of 
others. Mr Macculloch admits that they do 
not “ evince any particular desire to encroach 
upon the many lucrative situations of the law.” 
These require, in the first place, to be worked 
up to, 

It is difficult to imagine how Mr Macculloch 
could have gravely promulgated the fallacies 
which we find exposed here. He defends primo- 
geniture ; because, among other reasons, ‘* The 
army and navy, to a man genteelly brought up, 
are certainly, in a pecuniary point of view, far 
from alluring ; and had the bias in question been 
so strong as it has been represented, it is some- 
what surprising that some more strenuous efforts 
should not have been made by the wealthier 
classes to get the pay of the officers augmented.” 
To this Mr Bulwer summarily replies :—~ 

Why, no one has ever yet pretended to deny that the 
system of high purchase and low pay in the army is ex- 
clusively for the purpose of favouring the wealthy classes. 
It gives them, and them only, the opportunity, in time of 
peace—for danger and necessity level many distinctions— 
of arriving at the head of their profession. 

This has always been candidly avowed; and, indeed, 
boasted of and defended, as the peculiar advantage of our 
military system over that of other nations; and, indeed, 
where you have a rich aristocracy at the head of the civil 
government of the State, it is necessary for the safety of 
that government to have the army filled with the aristo- 
cracy, and imbued with its principles. 

In fact, what the aristocracy of blood did in France by 
privilege, the aristocracy of wealth has hitherte done in 
England by money ; and, so far from attacking tbe sys- 
tem of the army by itself, I say it must be defended and 
maintained as part of the whole, so long as that whole 
is maintained; but, in God’s name, let it be avowed and 
defended boldly, and not falsely denied or pitifully ex- 
cused ! 

The navy is a different matter. On our navy our ex- 
istence depends as a nation abroad; nor does a navy 
threaten our government at home. It is not necessary, 
therefore, for the support of an aristocracy, that the navy 
should be aristocratic ; while it would be dangerous to 
the vital interests of the country if merit were not al- 
lowed a fair encouragement in this profession. 

But, according to Mr Macculloch, neither are 
the colonies places of refuge for the aristocrat 
outcasts, born paupers by the law of primogeni- 
ture. ‘ Colonies were not originally acquired ip 
order to provide for a class ;"—that is, we first 


_ took or established a colony, and created sine- 


ethers to quit the home of their father ; and the sense | 
! Of their in feriortly in point of wealth, as 


cure governors, and vice-governors, and judges, 
and bishops for it afterwards, as the exigencies 
of the aristocracy at home might require. 

“ Jf,” remarks Mr Macculloch, “ we except a few of 
the higher appointments, the otbers are as c filled 
by the sons of manufacturers and merchants as by the 
sons of landed gentlemen.” 
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This must be very satisfactory—“ The colonies,” says 
Mr Macculloch, “ were acquired not to provide for our 
aristocracy, but to extend our commerce ;” and he then 
adds, with marvellous simplicity, “ Things are just as 
they should be !’’ for to the /ow situations in those colo- 
nies, especially acquired for the purposes of commerce, 
the sons of merchants are actually admitted on the same 
footing as if they had nothing to do with commerce; and 
it is only from the high situations in our commercial colo- 
nies that our commercial men are excluded ! 

But Mr Macculloch’s argument is not at an end :— 

““ Supposing that the existing outlets for the latter 
(sons of manufacturers, merchants, &c.) in the army, and 
navy, and church, are narrowed, it will merely oblige a 
greater number of them to enter upon the more lucrative 
pursuits of commerce and manufactures, which (by pa- 
renthesis) ‘ would be much better for them.’ ” 

What a pity Mr Macculloch had not flourished in 
France half a century ago! How satisfactorily he would 
have proved to the Tiers-ctat, that never were men 80 
wrong in their lives as the people of this class while they 
grumbled at not being admitted into the army or hon- 
oured by the court! A cause forcomplaint! Good Hea- 
vens! It was the greatest blessing that could befal them 
—it was a custom intended expressly for their happiness 
and advantage ; for it merely obliged them—unreasonable 
men !—to enter upon the “ more lucrative pursuits of 
commerce and manufactures.’ How rich, how happy, 
how commercial, and how manufacturing France ought 
to have been at that time! 

Wo then unto you, my countrymen, who think there 
is any object in the world worth the toil after, and the 
possession of, save lucre! Wountoyou wholook with emu- 
lation on the wreath, yet green, which decks the brows of 
the Duke of Wellington—which hangs unfaded on the 
tomb of Lord Nelson! Wo unto you who feel inspired 
by the reputation of a Byron and a Scott, of a Herschel 
and a Babbage—who sigh after the vales of poesy, or who 
would climb the mountains of science! Wo unto you 
whose pleasure and whose ambition are not wholly con- 
centrated in the acquisition of wealth—whose thoughts 
take a range beyond the dingy purlieus of yonder dark 
and fog-breathing alley—wo unto you! If money do not 
make your felicity, it ought to do so—riches and the pur- 
suit of riches are all that should pamper your heart or 
dazzle your imagination ! 

Happiness is only to be found on one road ; and there is 
the commentary on Dr Smith’s Essays, by way of a 
sign-post ! 

It is with these general reflections that Mr Macculloch 
commences his observations on the present state of pro- 
perty in France. 


Mr Bulwer, after this preliminary victory, 
enters upon the second branch of his subject with 
considerable advantage. He points out the 
contradictions of Mr Macculloch, and unsparingly 
demolishes his arguments. In support of primo- 
geniture, Mr Macculloch says— 


Ist, “ The effect of the present law fills, and will fill, 
the country (France) with a wretched population, desti- 
tute of the desire of rising in the world.” 

2d, “It is said by the admirers of the French law of 
succession, that it has introduced peace into families ; 
that the insolent prerogative of primogeniture being 
abolished, the children look upon each other as brothers, 
and entertain the warmest affection for their parents. 
In point of fact, however, it has had a precisely opposite 
effect.” 

Now, (says Bulwer,) I will ask any Frenchman—Car- 
list, Loais-Philippist, or Republican—whether two state- 
ments more contrary to fact could be made, than the two 
I have quoted ? 


What! “The French destitute of the desire of rising 
in the world !” * ° ° 


But, without quoting authorities, which, on this in 
would be innumerable, J beg any one to go into a cae 
in France—what will he see there ?—the, peasant devoted 
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to the hope of purchasing a piece of land, or extending 
that which he possesses.* 

Enter a town of France—what object meets his eyes ? 
The young adventurer packing up his bundle and start. 
ing for Paris, where he hopes to be Minis<er, as Thiers ; 
or Marshal, as Lannes ; or First Consul, as Bonaparte. 

* ® * * * 


And now for the peace and affection which the present 
law has introduced into families! I will merely Say, 
that one of the effects of this law has been actually 
change in the French language. The father formerly 
said “ thou” to his son, as he did to his servant; the son 
now uses the singular pronoun to his father as he does 
to his friend. 

To any one who knows the force of the singular pro- 
noun in French, the example I give will be sufficient 
proof of the assertion I fearlessly make—viz., that the 
most remarkable change has taken place since the revolu. 
tion of 1789, in family intercourse and friendship. Even 
while I have been writing these pages, numerous in. 
stances have occurred within the circle in which I have 
veen living, of that good-will between brothers—which 
arises from their equality, and that filial confidence and 
affectionate familiarity, between parents and their chil. 
dren, which spring naturally from mutual indepen. 
dence. 

And now, having shewn the contradictions of 
the champion of primogeniture, and pointed out 
the incorrectness of some of his statements, Mr 
Bulwer investigates his opponent’s authorities, 
These he finds fallacious, contradictory, and par- 
tially stated, where partial statements have all 
the effect of unfair ones. Mr Birkbeck, for 
example, is an authority to which Mr Maccul. 
loch refers for “ the prominent evil in the social 
condition of the people of France,’ namely, the 
division of property in consequence of the aboli- 
tion of the law of primogeniture. When Mr 
Birkbeck first entered France, he was gratified 
with all he saw— 


He exclaims at once, “ There is more appearance of 
enjoyment and less of positive suffering than 1 ever 
beheld before, or had any conception of. 

“ Every object denotes prosperity and comfort. Since 
I entered the country, I have been looking in all direc- 
tions for the ruins of France; for the horrible effects of 
the revolution, of which so much is said on our side 
of the water; but, instead of a ruined country, I see 
Jields highly cultivated and towns full of inhabitants. 

“ No houses tumbling down or empty—no ragged, 
wretched-looking people ! 

“I have inquired, and everybody assures me, that ‘agri- 
culture has been improving rapid/y for the last twenty-five 
years ; that the riches and comforts of the cultivators of 
the soil have been doubled since that period ; and that 
vast improvement has taken place in the condition and 
character of the common people. On my first landing, I 
was struck with the respectable appearance of the work- 
ing class; I see the same marks of comfort and plenty 
wherever I proceed. 1 ask for the wretched peasantry, of 
whom I have heard and read so much; but I am always 
referred to the revolution ; it seems they vanished then. 

“ The labouring class, here, is certainly much higher 
on the social scale than ith us. Every opportunity of 
collecting information on this subject, confirms my first 
impression, that there are very few really poor people in 
France. In England, a poor man and a labourer are 
synonymous terms; we speak familiarly of the poor, 
meaning the labouring class ; not so here. 

‘“* | have now learned enough to explain this difference; 
and having received the same information from EVERY 
quarter, there is no reason to doubt its correctness. 

‘* The national domains, consisting of the confiscated 

© We refer the reader to the tale of “ ‘he Hair-Market 
of Evreux,” in the 22d number of this magazine, for the 
actual manner in which the sma// properties are geuerally 
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estates of the church and the emigrant nobility, were 
exposed to sale during the pecuniary distresses of the 
revolutionary government, in smal! portions, for the 
accommodation of the lowest orders of purchasers, and five 
years allowed for completing the payment. This indul- 
gence, joined to the depreciation of assignats, enabled the 

esi description of persons to become proprietors, and 
such they are almost universally; possessing from one to 
ten acres. 

“ And, as the education of the poor was sedulously 
promoted during the early years of the revolution, their 
great advance in character, as well as condition, is no 
mystery. 

‘‘From St Pierre to Moulins—the lower classes ap- 
pear /ess comfortable ; an old enclosed country, which 
probably furnished no small allotments for the poor, on 
the sale of the national domains. 

“J find, as I suspected from their appearance, that 
few of the peasantry here are proprietors.” 

Montpellier. 

“ From Dieppe to this place, we have seen scarcely a 
working animal whose condition was not excellent. 
Oxen, horses, and now mules and asses, fat and well- 
looking, but not pampered. This lovks like prosperity.” 

Mr Birkbeck had not yet taken alarm for the 
comfort of that great bugbear—Posterity. He 
was still satisfied that the existing race of man- 
kind should live in happiness, whatever hecame 
of the unborn. But, full forty-five years ago, 
Arthur Young had predicted all manner of misery 
for France. 

“ France is threatened to be overpowered, not only with 
a redundant, but with a potato-feeding population,” 
(p- 480) ; “ by persevering in this system, (the division of 
property,) it will soon exceed the populousness of China, 
where the putrid carcasses of dogs, cats, rats, and every 
species of vermin and filth, are sought after with avidity, 
to sustain the wretches born only to be starved.” 

Is it any consolation to know that this was prognosti- 
cated by Mr Young, upwards of forty yearsago? That 
the system of which he complained, a system which had 
immemorially prevailed in many partsof France without 
quite producing those disastrous effects, has not only been 
persevered in, but enlarged upon, since the prophecy was 
announced, Js this any consolation ? 

Mr Macculloch answers, “ No!—if such was Mr 
Young's opinion in 1789, how much more reason would 
he have for coming to sucha conclusion now, when 
almost all the large estates, then existing in the country, 
have been broken up, and the succession of small patches 
generally regulated by law!” 

Is Mr Macculloch right ? 

Suppose, reader, that you lay it down as a principle, 
that any cause will produce the most deplorable effects. 
Suppose that cause developes and extends itself prodigi- 
ously, and that it produces none of the effects predicted— 

does it not seem as clear as that Scotland is on the north 
side of the Tweed, that your cause having increased, and 
none of your effects having been produced, that you have 
greatly exaggerated the influence of your cause ? 

If the people of France, instead of eating filth and ver- 
min in 1834, live much better than they did in 1789, and 
if the land (the terrible division of which was to have 
driven them to such extremity) has been still more 
divided, would you, a gloomy prophet in 1789, have been 
confirmed or shaken in your predictions in 1834 

And Mr Bulwer tells a good story of a pro- 
phet, who foretold that, if the comet about to 
appear continued visible for three weeks, the 
world would inevitably be burned, But the comet 
blazed on for six weeks, and the world remained 
unsinged even in its cake. The prophet, (Ar- 
thur Young,) meanwhile, had died, and the 
‘enorant people remarked, “If he were now 
alive he would see he had been mistaken.” ‘“‘ Mis- 
taken, my good friends!” said the Elisha who 
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had caught his mantle, “is there not just 
double proof of the world’s destruction ?—the 
comet has lasted six weeks instead of three !” 
But Mr Bulwer finds more convincing arguments 
than witty illustrations of the fallacies of Mr 
Maculloch upon this point, We cannot fol- 
low his argument to the extent we could desire, 
in a matter which is of much more importance to 
Britain and Ireland at the present moment than 
to France, nor yet his solution of a problem upon 
which such vast interests hang. But having first 
shewn what in France is the law of descent, we 
may briefly state its actual operation and 
effects in producing that minute subdivision of 
land which is to bring the French people to dug- 
and-cat diet, instead of their original frogs and 
rye-bread and wooden shoes. 


Where the law favours the division of landed property, 
it will be divided perhaps more than it ought to be; but 
where the law favours the agglomeration of land, it will 
also be agglomerated more than it ought to be. No sys- 
tem is perfect. [But which, Mr Bulwer might add, is 
the greater evil ? Look at the large properties of Ireland, 
and the small possessions of Normandy. | 

There is, however, this difference between the two sys- 
teins :—in one case, the small proprietor is at once obliged 
to abandon his estate when it ceases to provide for his 
subsistence; in the other, the great proprietor is on/y 
warned to decrease his estate, when his profits diminish, 

But let us see what the French law affecting the dis- 
posal of property, really is. 

After a parent’s death, the property of that parent is to 
be equally divided among the children; with this excep- 
tion—that the parent has a right to leave a “ part d’en- 
Sant,” (i. e. a child’s share,) to any child over and above 
the portion which would come to that child from equal 
partition. For instance, if a man has five children, he 
may leave a fifth to the one he prefers; if three children, 
a third; if two, a double portion. 

The effects of this law, are: 

lst, To make the child independent of his father’s 
aversion, but expectant from his father’s love. 

2dly, To make the parent depend, for the extent of 
his power, on the extent of his family ; and as the great- 
ness of the one is measured by the smallness of the other, 
a powerful check is created to an overabundant popula- 
tion. 

Thus, the same law which provides for the support of 
the child, provides also tor the authority of the father ; 
and, while it tends to the division of property, contains a 
principle intended for its limitation. Nor is this all ; 
exactly as the authority of the father requires strengthen. 
ing, the limit to the division of property becomes more 
strong. 

We see, then, that the law of France possesses, even in 
its letter, a notable provision against the mischiefs which 
it is conceived likely to produce. But it is not only in 
the letter of a law that we are to look for its effeets— 
the spirit of a law which diffuses property, is to give a 
desire to increase and to retain property. 

The pauper and the beggar have no restraint put wpon 
their passions, and they propagate their spevies with the 
recklessness of men who have no hope in the future, and 
only one present pleasure to enjoy. ‘The peasant, who 
has a small piece of laud, lives under the increasing de- 
sire to preserve, to increase, and to transmit that land. 
He receives four acres from his father, he toils unceasingly 
till he can acquire eight, and it is not often that he 
increases his family beyond the ratio at which his pro- 
perty has increased. 


Let us turn to Ireland for the melancholy 
proof of one fact. In the late investigation by 


the Parliamentary Commissioners, it was esta- 
blished in every parish where an examination was 
held, that the more wretched the condition of 
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the people, the earlier and more reckless were 
their marriages. They married, and married 
very young, because “ they could not be worse off 
than they were.” But in France, under the new 
law, which permits the division of property among 
children, the smaller possessions have not been 
divided ; on the contrary, many of them have 
been augmented. Mr Bulwer says, that those of 
the old nobility who saved any wrecks of their 
property from the first Revolution, have rather 
augmented than decreased it. “‘ The cases where 
property multiplies its divisions are, where 
many new properties start up, from one large 
property being sold. But as, even in these cases, 
the persons who purchase land are, for the most 
part, those who already possess it, twenty estates 
are increased to ten that are created.” 

From a table of the properties subjected to the 
Jand-tax, it appears that, in 1815, there were 
in all France 10,083,751 possessions; in 1826, 
there were 10,296,693 ; and, in 1832, there were 
10,814,779. This shews an increase, no doubt ; 
but the cause is also shewn in the farther break- 
ing up of the very large properties. But this is 
not all: the increase of population in France has 
been less than in the other countries of Europe, 
and less in proportion than the increase of every 
species of power and wealth in that kingdom ; a 
fact which does not quite agree, as is remarked, 
with Mr Young’s terrible prognostications, con- 
firmed by Mr Macculloch. From the tables of 
Uh. Dupin, the following statement is taken :— 

Annual increase of population :— 


In Prussia : . 27,027 individuals. 
Great Britain 16,667 “. 
Low Countries . 12,372 a 

The Two Sicilies 11,21) - 
Russia . 5 . 10,527 - 
Austria . 10114 - 
France . . ° 5,536 


bP] 
Ch. Dupin, p. 35. 
Increase Annual, in— 


Population ° ‘ . ° 3 
Horses . . . 7 1 
Sheep ‘ . , ‘ ~~ 
Consumption indicated by indirect 
taxation. ° ° ° . 8 
Ditto, by octroi_. 3} 


Operations of Industry, as by patents 3% 
Circulation, as by post ° - sf 
Commerce, as by customs. ° 4 
industry, as by coal ° ° - 4 

Ditto, by iron ° ° . 4} 

Ditto, by the press ° ° ~ 2} 
: Ch. Dupin, Intr. xvii. 

We cannot follow this subject farther, import - 
ant as we consider it, and, therefore, leave such 
of our readers as are awakened to interest, to 
peruse the original work. 

Mr Bulwer is an enthusiast for his own views 
of political economy ; and every one will, at least, 
admit that they are those most congenial to 
good feeling, and to human happiness, if not to 
the increase of every species of national wealth. 
One more passage we must cite :— 

** See what Catholicism produces,” says the Protestant ; 
— “look at—Ireland !” 

“See what an established church produces,” says the 
Dissenter ;—*“ look at—IJreland !"’ 

“ See what a centralized legislation produces,” says the 
Repealer ;—“ look at—Ireland !” 


“See what the want of a provision against mendicity 
produces,” says the poor-law-system man ;—* look at 
—lIreland !” 

“See what the division of land produces,” says Mr 
Macculloch ;—“ look at—Ireland !” 

Unhappy monopolist of misfortune !—too true is it, my 
poor sister country, that we may always turn to you for 
a calamity ! 

After a general answer to the dogmatic ex. 
claimers, Mr Bulwer aptly replies to one objec. 
tion :— 

A small lessee is not the same person as a small pro, 
prietor; the system of subdivided leases has all the evils, 
and none of the advantages, of a system of subdivided 
properties. There is a charm in the word * own” which 
awakens all our prudence, and stimulates all our exertions, 

Let us have no comparisons, then, between France and 
England, or Ireland and France. 

In the first place, we must not forget that, with the 
distinction of a great landed aristocracy, were destroyed, 
beyond the possibility of revival, aJl those feudal privi. 
leges and disastrous imposts under which France, before 
the Revolution, was weighed down. 

In the second, we must remember that everything ina 
country is affected by the presiding spirit of a country— 
the individual receives a magnetic force from the impulse 
that is affecting the community: Jn a democracy of pro- 
perty, the poor proprietor has an energy which the great 
proprietor wants. 

How was the vanity of the great proprietor displayed ? 
In the wanton and extravagant expenditure of his pro. 
perty! How is the vanity of the small Janded proprietor 
displayed ? In the daily and difficult accumulation of his 
property! The law of equal succession may not have 
created a new sentiment ; but it has engaged, I repeat, an 
ancient one in a new direction. The small proprietor, in 
defiance of many rules which condemn him to increasing 
poverty, struggles on to increasing wealth; his ijand, 
which should be badly cultivated, is well cultivated, be- 
cause it is cultivated with passion. If he ought not to be 
able to manure it, he does manure it; because he dreams, 
he lives, he breathes for it—because he collects every little 
bit of dung, and turns every little bit of bone to advan- 
tage. He rises at four o’clock to cultivate his own strip 
of ground, when he would not rise till six to cultivate the 
ground of a master. All his energies are developed in 
bad system of agriculture, and thus it becomes a good one. 

I do not mean to say that France is so well cultivated 
as England— it is not even so well cultivated as it might 
be—still it is far better cultivated than any mere agri- 
cultural theory would induce us to suppose. 

‘* But, by the division of the land, more persons are 
occupied on it than are necessary for its cultivation.” 

I grant it :—an estate, in the possession of one proprieé- 
tor, may be properly farmed by ten persons ; but, if this 
estate were divided into fifteen properties, it would occupy 
fifteen persons, and not be better cultivated either —The 
labour of five persons then is lost. 

The population does not produce as much as it might 
do——this is the fault! 

A beggar was taken up the other day as a vagabond. 
“ How do you gain your livelihood *” said the magit 
trate. “ By my epilepsy, please your honour,” said the 
beggar. 

There are countries which live in the same manner ; 
which draw their power, their riches, their force, from 
the convulsions into which they are thrown by a peculiar 
conatitution. 

The disease is profitable ; but it is still a disease. 

The greater the amount of the population in every 


' country, which depends wholly for existence upon the 
_ labour it does for others, the greater struggle will there 


be among that population to sustain an uncertain exist- 
ence; and the greater effort the country will make in 
every industry by which capital is to be increased, and 
labour employed. 

This, we are well aware, is very unfashionable 





political economy. It will be scouted by all the 
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worshippers of the idol of the tribe ; but while 

verty and its inseparable attendant, crime, is 
in England increasing on every side, at least 
as rapidly as national wealth, and when it has 
reached the extremity in Ireland, it is surely 
worth while to pause and re-examine the foun- 
dations of our faith, and to investigate the ori- 
ginating cause of results which some dispute. 
The superior comfort which Mr Birkbeck, and 
those most adverse to the division of property, 
ackaowledge to exist among the lower classes 
in France, must have a cause. 

It is painful to follow the statements of Mr 
Bulwer, in relation to the comparative condition 
of the English and the French labourer ; or his 
exposition of certain favourite fallacies of our 
economical optimists. 


If it were only necessary to consider the riches of a 
country, in order to consult the prosperity of a people, 
what would be the case ? 

The revenue of England is about 550 millions. The 
revenue of France, 320 millions. 

The revenue of England, then, is, in respect to its 
population, double the revenue of France ;—but will any 
one pretend to say that the great mass of the people are 
twice as well off ? 

Turn to M. Villeneuve’s calculation ! 

One twentieth of the population (i. e. 1,600,000 in 
32,000,000) he reckons as “ poor” in France. 

One sirth of the population (i e. 3,900,000) in 
23,400,000) as poor, in England!!! 

Has this pauperism been diminishing ? 

Diminishing! Alas! no. 

To those who place the summum bonum of 
human bliss in the meat that perisheth, we take 
leave to recommend the following passage :— 


“It should be remembered,” says Mr Macculloch, 
mournfully, *‘ that the possession of a small piece of 
ground gives a feeling of independence to a small capi- 
talist and a poor man, which he cannot otherwise expe- 
rience.” 

“The occupiers of small pieces of ground, though 
uniformly almost (singular expression!) in a less com- 
fortable situation than journeymen tradesmen, are still 
nevertheless the objects of their envy.” 

Terrible thing! the occupiers of small pieces of ground 
are the object of envy to journeymen tradesmen who get 
more to eat; and the proprietor actually values the inde- 
=e of his situation as much as the goodness of his 
meal. 

Terrible thing! a rural life is more agreeable than a 
manufacturing one; and people may be induced, even 
when they do not gain so much by it, ‘* to gratify this 
natural inclination.” 

If independence be an object of envy—if a life spent 
among green fields, and nourished by pure air, be more 
natural to the perverse inclinations of man than the addi- 
onal three-halfpence a-day, which he may gain by hav- 
ng no independence, which he might procure amidst the 
putrid atmosphere of a dark and crowded workshop in 
the pent city... 

“ Wo and desolation!” exclaims the disappointed 
philosopher__ Had I been God Almighty,” said Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, “ how much more beautiful should 
have been the sons and the daughters of the earth!”— 
“Had I been God Almighty,” says Mr Macculloch, 
Rage much wiser should have been the generation of 
aon -—none should have been visited by the miserable 
het? that there was any joy in the fair sunshine, 
aa ra the fresh breeze, or happiness in the humble 
pr = * Had I been God Almighty, no one should have 
_/@ @ Wan bis unfortunate independence, or believed 
Met there was anything worth having, save that addi. 








tional three-halfpence, which the journeyman tradesman 
is so ridiculous as not to prize above every other consi. 
deration upon earth.” 

And so, in all discussions which take place in England 
on the corn laws, on free trade, on the agglomeration of 
landed property, it istaken by one party, the party to 
which I more especially belong, as an incontrovertible 
maxim that, if we would confine our population exclu- 
sively to towns and to manufactures, the nation must 
necessarily profit most considerably, because it would 
produce more. 

I remember a gentleman, a person, moreover, for whose 
good opinion I have much respect, exclaiming, in the 
House of Commons, that he wondered how I, whom he 
was kind enough to call his enlightened friend, could be 
of a different opinion. 

My opinion, however, if [ may presume to have one, 
is, that a nation does not always profit most considerably 
when it produces most; my opinion is, that even Eng- 
land, though especially a commercial and manufacturing 
community, has other sources of greatness besides such as 
are to be found in her commerce and manufactures—and 
that benefits have actually their bounds, which it may 
become dangerous and impolitic to pass. A country is 
no more powerful and great solely on account of its 
wealth, than it is happy only on that account; it is 
powerful and great for the energy and the charaeter 
which the pursuit of wealth creates, but that pursuit must 
be properly directed to the character that is to be pro- 
duced ; and if less riches are attained where nobler pas- 
sions are developed, poor is the spirit of the legislator 
who sets any dignity above that of the mind. 

I see the advantage of collecting a population into 
towns, but I see also the disadvantages; and those dis- 
advantages I should dread, if any unlimited system was 
to be worked out to an extravagant extent. 

I look not merely to the momentary production, but 
to the health, and happiness, and character of a people, on 
which, let us rest assured, depend a nation’s permanent 
prosperity. 

After this long—we trust no one will feel it 
dry—disquisition, Mr Bulwer, like a skilful 
artist, introduces more popular topics. Manners, 
society in France, which means in Paris, and all 
its small attractions and embellishments, have 
their turn, And here Mr Bulwer is at once 
more profound and more facile than his great 
manners-painting rival of the present season, Mrs 


Frances Trollope. 

You would hardly find, from Calais to Marseilles, three 
persons of that large class in England, but more especially 
in Germany, who pass their lives with their own thoughts. 
No reputation that Frenchmen possess—no situation in 
which they are, can reconcile them to the loss—not of 
friendly intercourse with those whom they esteem and love 
—that we all prize :—no: what they pine at losing is—the 
jargon and chatter of a parcel of persons totally indifferent 
tothem. There was Madame de Staél, who saw only, in 
thesuccess of her works, the filling of herdrawing-room !* 
and so, even in the woods of America—“ My country- 
man,” says Lemontey, “will often quit his cabin, and 
take a walk of five hundred leagues, just to have a chat 
in New Orleans! !”” e ° 

Society is divided into small cliques and classes, where 
every one, by tacit arrangement, is allowed to speak of 
himself, and to collect around him a kind of social repub- 
lic, each member of which takes a conventional interest 
in the other's affairs. Every circle has its great men, its 
very great men, and its Gewrus—like the Chinese, con- 
sidering all without it but the corners of the world. This 
renders France the only country, perhaps, where a 
foreigner, going from place to place, and from house to 
house, may form 4 juster estimate of persons and opinions 
than a native can do; for the native is less a citizen of 
his city than of his clique. 

~* “Mon salon redeyint peuplée et je retrouverai ce 
plaisir de causer A Paris, qui j‘avoue, a wujours 6té poug 
woi le plus piquant de tous,” . 
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Mr Bulwer sees more beauty in this system 
than many of his countrymen will be able to 
perceive, though the ease with which the cur- 
rent of life moves on in the higher circles has 
its charm ; “ so different from the well-dressed 
drudgery with which we toil to keep in sight of 
a monotonous crowd—the perpetual effort and 
the perpetual failure to be amused—the miser- 
able Morning-Post notoriety which glimmers 
upon a miserable race, as the substitute for repu- 
tation.” French society is then made to pass 
before us, in a rapid succession of magic-lantern 
representations, which shadow a Public Meet- 
ing of the Institute, a Meeting of the Chamber 
of Deputies, a Ball at the Tuileries, and the 
movement and character of French eloquence— 
that lingering relic of the pompous, solemn, and 
frigid declamation of the theatre, which was at 
its height in the days of Louis le Grand. Here 
is a picture after the life, we make no doubt. 

A LITERARY LADY. 

Climb up two or three pair of stairs—pull the bell at 
a small door—and enter a little room, simple and in good 
taste. There is a doctor, a couple of journalists, a poet, 
a bookseller, and a mathematician! The doctor cures 
his patients by magnetism ; the journalist intends saving 
his country by a war, a bankruptcy, and the guillotine; 
the poet writes long romances, which he calls lyrics ; the 
bookseller despises Walter Scott and Lord Byron, but 
respects the manner in which they are printed. The 
mathematician is a clever man, and makes love to the 
lady ; and the lady, half poet, half journalist, half physio- 
logist, half author, and half coquette, talks to the doctor 
about magnetism, to the journalist about guillotining, to 
the poet about romances, to the bookseller about printing, 
to the mathematician about love, and to the last visiter 
about all these, 

Here, again, is a cabriolet driver who is, in his 
own grade, a veritable Talleyrand. The Vicar 
of Bray was but a type of him. 


A WISE COCHER DE CABRIOLET, 

“ They want to make me join them, Sir, in their 
emeutes and nonsense. 

“ Ma foi,” I said to myself, “et qu’est-ce que tu as 
été, toi, sous "empire?" ** Cocher de cabriolet.” —* And 
under Charles X 7” “ Cocher de cabriolet.”"-—“ And under 
Luuis-Philippe*’’ ‘ Cocher de cabriolet."—“ And if 
there were a Republic, what would you be?’ “ Cocher 
de cabriolet. Alors que la dynastie aille comme elle 
pourra. Je ne men mélerai point, moi qui ne serai 
jamais que cocher de cabriolet.” 

Readings were always famous events in France. 
De la Rochefoucault read to Madame La Fayette 
and Madame de Sevigne. The custom has been 
transmitted nearly unbroken. 

A READING, 

This kind of demi-publicity still continues, and keeps 
the vanity of the author in breath until he has finished 
his work. If he is writing a tragedy, he will read it 
scene by scene; if a novel, chapter by chapter. Nolody 
ts invited who is not a good admirer, except on very rare 
occasions. I remember one of these: a gentleman had 
written a comedy which he thought too indecent for the 
stage; and in order to make up his mind, invited the 
most modest of his female acquaintance to hear it. 

Mrs Trollope is about the last English person 
who enjoyed this felicity on a sublime scale. 
The book, the author, the scene, the mystifica- 
tion, were all equally delightful. The “ Memoirs 
of Chateaubriand,” which have been purchased, 
she gravely tells, by “ English speculators,” at 
£12,000, were listened to in a few choice por- 
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tions, in the apartments of Madame Récamier. 
and in presence of the author. Mrs Trollope 
was a very good admirer in this instance. “ There 
were touches,” she says, “ which made us weep 
abundantly !” <A clever caricature of the sceng 
adorns her work—the ladies, cambric in hand; 
but we have described this amusing affair in oy, 
last number. 

Mr Bulwer has thrown together a series of 
sayings and lively anecdotes illustrative of 
French character. 

A PENSION. 

The persons one meets at these places are, on an ave. 
rage—a French colonel on half-pay—an English shop. 
keeper—a couple of journalists—and a respectable old 
English lady with her youngest daughter. 

The English mother does not know French, and has 
gone toa * pension” in order that her daughter may 
learn it. The French colonel sits at dinner between the 
two—and seduces the simpering girl under the mother’s 
unsuspecting apron. 

DUELS OF THE CHAMBER. 

You can buy what are called “ /es balles de députi.” 
These balls, evaporating in the air, are sure to do no mis. 
chief to the senatorial combatants. Was there ever such 
a criticism on theage ? Men fight for honour, and cheat it 

These balles de député are, we presume, equi- 
valent to what Fox called Treasury powder, which 
never yet sent forth the ball that killed its man, 


An enraged husband was about to slay the lover of his 
wife—“ Arréte, malheureux !” cried the lady—* tu vas 
tuer le pére de tes enfans!’* 

There is much said about Jeune France. Mr 
Bulwer paints by symbols. His Young France 
is typified in a few personal sketches: one is of 
the journalist, another of the dramatist. We 
shall take the first, the celebrated 

M. JANIN, 

‘¢ Tt happened to me,” says M. Janin, “ as it has hap. 
pened to all men of letters, present and past—I entered a 
literary career without knowing it, and without wishing 
it. I was a writer in ignorance that I did write ;—by 
necessity, as everybody is. 

* Oh! I remember my mother, her cottage by the 
Rhone side, and the Diligence which carried me to Paris, 
on a speculation ; for my father and my uncles, and all 
my family, thought me a real prodigy; and so did the 
ladies of my village, to whom I wrote verses, and who 
said that all I wanted was—a little education. 

‘* Thus was | sent to the ‘ famous’ college—(for my 
friends were determined that every chance should be in 
my favour)—to the ‘ famous’ college—which had gained 
the prize that year, and which I and my friends consi- 
dered it a matter of course that I should gain the year 
following. 

* | passed three years at that college, did not gain the 
prize, and learned little for my pains ;—that is to say, ! 
learned neither mathematics, nor languages, nor history, 
nor indeed any kind of literary lore ; but I learned some- 
thing, I confess, of the world’s lore ;—for I learned how 
one makes friends, and how one keeps them—and alse 
with how little science, and how little merit, and how 
little industry, one may get on in life. 

“* This, after all, was no despicable kind of knowledge 
My comrades had friends, and prospects dependent 08 
friends. What, alas! has become of most of them ? 

“I had no expectations, no friends, beyond the walls 
of that memory-haunted place—no friends, save an old 
grand-aunt, eighty years old, who, hobbling along, the 
dear old creature! by the aid of her hooked stick, came, 
at last, to take me to her garret, ax quatrieme, to whi 
she had brought all our old country furniture—the chairs, 
the table, and the little sofa and bed, the very same | 


* Stop, unhappy man! you are about to kill the father 
of your children, 
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knew so well!—and there we lived four happy years of 
my life:—Oh! what four happy years those were! How 
many passions given to the wind! how much useless 
! what sighs wafted to the clouds! what labour to 

gain my little livelihood as I could!* 
‘Those years passed by me like a day. I desired 
nothing, I feared nothing, I envied nothing. Living 
with my friends, having now and then with them a 


joyous and savoury repast, happy in the happiness of my 


old aunt, and sticking up aguinst the wall, when I could 
buy them, great red and blue daubs, which I thought 
very beautiful, and which were called Greeks then, as 
they would be called Poles now. 

“That was life!! And what heroines! with what 
names! Alexandrina, Rose, Lili—German, Spanish, 
French—great lady, or little grisette—all suited us. 

‘‘ Thus I and those like me lived from day to day, 
trusting to chance; with little effort, no variety, and but 
slight privations. 

“But I meant to speak of my entry into literature. How 
was it? Many volumes could be written ona literary 
lifein France! I mean merely to write of my own. It 
js short; but it will give a pretty good idea of the literary 
life of my epoch. 

“ One evening—I remember it well—I was walking 
backwards and forwards before that theatre, which I then 
thought the perfection of the dramatic art, ‘l’Opéra 
Comique,’ revolving in my mind, with no small degree of 
agitation, whether I would or would not give the 44 sous 
that the Opéra Comique at that time exacted at its portal. 

‘¢ At this critical moment, whom should I see but a 
young man, whose acquaintance J had made in the Luxem- 
bourg, by my dog making the acquaintance of his dog, 
and who had then under his arm, the arm of an elegant 
and beautiful lady. What were my feelings when he pro- 
posed to me a place in his box, a place by the side of that 
elegant and beautiful lady, who was no iess—my heart 
thrilled—than a singer at the opera! 

“ My friend was a journalist—his happiness decided my 
profession : I became a journalist too ; and a journalist 
I shall die, because i was walking one beautiful summer’s 
evening before the door of the Opéra Comique.+ 

“It is but the first step that makes us fear—in a bal- 
loon, on a railroad, as the editor of a paper :—there you 
are seated comfortably and calm ; and there is the crowd 
below you, trembling and affrighted—voila tout ! 

“ Our age is the age of free thought, of independence— 
our age is the age of the press—the golden age for the 
periodical writer. Happy, then, and proud am I to belong 
to that press, to be a periodical writer. 

“ When I commenced, what existed in France had an 
immense appéarance. It appeared a universe to a gay 


* “In the first place, I gave lessons, at so much a 
lesson; I taught a thousand things I knew little about ; 
for instance, Latin, Greek, History, Geography, and 
Heaven knows what besides ; I’d have taught Hebrew or 
Syriac, if I had been asked; anything but mathematics. 
Mathematics one cannot teach without knowing them ; 
and this is why I have ever had a great respect for 
mathematics. 

“ I nade my scholars understand little from my les- 
sons; but they taught somebody—they taught myself.” 

+ “Not that I complain, in saying this of a literary life. 
l am far from being so ungrateful towards the noblest 
career in this age of liberty. A literary life in France 
has, at all times, been a life apart and amidst the gran- 
deurs of the world; it is better than that now it is a 
lite 4part amidst the powers of the world. 

“The man of letters is what the Grand Seigneur was. 
They have both taken their place in our institutions— 
they are both citizens, but citizens out of the crowd, in 
spite of the crowd—citizens apart—citizen aristocrats, to 
say the truth, by passion, by sentiment, by thought, and 

¥ reputation, 
a The man of letters of to-day, has, with his pen, an 

‘tence assured and gained, quite as much as has the 
advocate, or the notary. 
pe The constitution could not exist without debates and 

ussions of all kinds, for and against !” 
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journalist of twenty. Well, it is all gone—all—vanished 
—gone, heaven knows where—gone, and devoured by the 
journal, that power so frail and dwarfish when I com- 
menced my career, exposed as it was to the arbitrary will 
of a censor, who would cut you off a thought as an exe. 
cutioner does a head. 

“‘ By what ruins am I surrounded! What a gulf, 
between the time when I first mended my pen to write, 
and now when I take it up to trace the recollection of 


things gone by ! 

“ At first, I was a writer unknown, a writer of the 
opposition by epigram—harassing and attacking the 
ministers, of whom I knew little, and who knew less of 
me. Later, I rose from the little newspaper to the great 
newspaper—from the popular journal to the aristocratic 
journal—always the same man, in spite of what people 
have thought proper to say—always of the opposition, now 
here and now there. J 

‘¢ They who reproach me with having passed from one 
paper to another, cannot reproach me with having changed 
from one opinion to another; always attacking whatever 
I thought strong; the enemy of the powerful; never 
guided in my hostilities by my interest, and ever quitting 
that side which became the victorious one. This is why 
I left my little liberal journal of the opposition, when it 
triumphed under M. Martignac; this is why I left my 
great royalist journal of opposition, the day that M. Polig- 
nac came into power. 

“ Opposition has been my life, as to others is the sup- 
port of power.” 

Such is the most popular journalist's description of his 
life and opinions. 

Having copied off these sketches, our author 
returns to more serious affairs. Of the condition 
of the labouring classes in rural life, he has, 
it will have been seen, formed a favourable 
opinion ; and he congratulates himself upon the 
difference between his picture and that of Rous- 
seau, when the philosopher first entered the 
French territory, and found the country in the 
possession of “ a bankrupt nobility and a starv- 
ing people.” Now, there are five millions of 
landed proprietors in I’rance! and, within the 
last fifty years, the period of life has increased by 
seven years, notwithstanding the sinister antici- 
pations of the economists, fromthe minute division 
of property. The increase of trade and of manu . 
facturing industry, of savings banks, of benevo- 
lent and provident societies—the diminution of 
pauperism, and the abundance of employment, 
are all cheering features. The relatively small 
number of beggars among the rural population, 
as compared with the cities, and the places where 
great wealth is on the increase, is an interesting 
fact. In giving an account of the charities or 
poor-laws of Paris, we have a sort of table of 
moral statistics, shewing the moral character- 
istics of the different handicrafts. It would be 
curious to compare it with one drawn up in the 
same way for London; and we believe there 
might be remarkable coincidences noted. Mr 
Bulwer suggests various means of improving 
the morals of this class of society. 

There are, in France, several regulations re- 
specting workmen, worthy of notice. This is 
one— 

Formerly, the mayors, or achevins des villes, some- 
times the syndics, used to decide upon the disputes 
between workmen and their masters. Such disputes are 
now decided by the conseils des prud’hommes, first 
formed 18th March 1806. ‘These judges, composed, in 
| fair proportion, of manufacturers, chefs 'atteliors, and 
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workmen, form a popular court, of which it is difficult 
to over-estimate the utility. 

At Lyons, in 1828, out of 3362 cases ,all, except 
22, were terminated at once, without expense, to the 
satisfaction of both parties; and the jurisdiction of these 
councils, the best proof of their advantage, has been 
extended from affairs of 60 to affairs of 100 francs. 

This is worthy of imitation. 

Mr Bulwer has given one of his chapters the 
title of Equality; and he establishes the claim 
of the people of France to this condition, ina 
few pointed sentences. ‘“‘ A man may be every- 
thing—but he has no right to be anything ; he 
may be everything by ability—he has no right 
to be anything by privilege.” The consequence is, 

A popular literature, that acknowledges no privileged 
order of critics ; a cheap press, that addresses itself to all 
classes of readers ; a church establishment, that embraces 
all sects of religion; strange philosophies founded on the 
association of all capacities; a soil partitioned amongst 
all ranks of persons; an upper class, whose exclusive 
pretensions are treated with ridicule; a middle class 
possessing great political authority ; a working class 
almost independent, and demanding an increase of riches 
and power.—And are not these things the sign of that 
fact which I take as a title to this chapter ? 

We shall surely set about amending our insular 
system of social intercourse, without further 
delay. Every one sees its faults; every one 
feels them, and suffers by them. Our travellers 
point to the example of the French, the Germans, 
and even the Americans. Mr Bulwer reprobates 
the smali paltry spirit of exclusivism, which, 
through the higher aristocracy, descends to the 
lowest grade of the middle rank; and which 
makes “ the Duke of Devonshire not more exclu- 
sive than the Duke’s poulterer.” Mrs Trollope 
complains continually, not indeed of the exclusive 


spirit, but of the constraint, the pretension, and | 


enormous expense, which either abridge all 
social intercourse, or render it ruinous and 
unsatisfactory. 

One acute observation, made by Mr Bulwer, 
is somewhat at variance with his theory of 
equality, and quite subversive of the hope of its 
permanence. ‘ A marked difference exists be- 
tween the ideas and the habits of the people. 
The ideas date from the Revolution of 1789; 
the habits develope a longer history. The ideas 
prevent the grand seigneur from assuming a 
superiority over the stockbroker; the habits 


have carried down to the stockbroker all the | 


luxuries and some of the airs of the grand 
seigneur.” Now, unless the ideas prevent the 
stuckbroker from assuming a superiority over 
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the grocer, and the grocer from shewing airs ty 
the working mechanic, we cannot perceive a foun. 
dation for permanent social equality. The French 
people will only have exchanged the insolence 
of rank for the arrogance of wealth. The olq 
habits will be found too powerful for the new 
ideas. 

The remaining portion of the work is devoted 


to the System or GOVERNMENT IN FRaneg, 


To readers in search of substantial information, 
it is, therefore, the most important division of 
all; but, to be understood, it must be consulted 
at large. Finance, Taxation, Porice, Justice, 
the organization of the army, the composition of 
the Chambers, and a variety of other matters 
relating to that mighty machine, the Govery. 
men? Of France, far transcend our limits ; but 
are well worth the study of legislaturs and 
statists, and of every man who turns his atten. 
tion to the subject of national improvement, 
In this system he will find something to avoid 
and something to imitate. Mr Bulwer is far more 
the apologist of Louis Philippe than we should 
have expected to find him. Sometimes, too, the 
love of antithesis, the temptation of rounding of 
a smart or a pointed period, half betrays his 
judgment. 

- He would extend the elective franchise, the 
narrow basis of which is, indeed, the fundamental 
error and weakness of the French constitution ; 
but his admiration of the direct interference 
and working of the government, at every turn, 
leads him to the extreme length of saying, 
“That even the Mayor should be an officer ap- 
pointed by the crown, is defensible ; for, if other- 
wise chosen, he must, in many places, be an 
enemy of the State.” Upon the whole, he seems 
to consider the present government of France 
the best imaginable for that country, were the 
constituency somewhat enlarged, and the mon- 
archy, or the monarch, more “ popular and 
splendid,” 

Throughout the whole work, excellence and 
utility greatly preponderate over small defects. 
Mr Bulwer has given France and England a book, 
the composition of which must have been of 
incalculable advantage in training his own mind 
to his public duties ; and of which the study will 
greatly benefit the young men of his class ; while 
much, as our extracts shew, may be found in it 
to entertain and instruct the general reader. 


MR ENSOR ON CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS AND_THE IRISH CHURCH. 





‘The Established Church, the greatest of all our blessings."—Quarterly Review. 


I wits not, in concluding* my remarks on Church 
Establishments, &c., detail the original inter- 
course of Church and State in Ireland, but merely 
mention a striking instance of the reciprocating 
felicities of that union, in the reign of Charles 
the Martyr. Wentworth, when Lord Lieuten- 





* Mr Ensor’s former letter appeared in the Number 
Jor November, 





ant of Jreland, in a letter to Laud, writes —* The 
demesnes of the bishops were favoured in all the 
levies that had been made for the army :” (Vv. i. 
p. 125.) Thus saith the State. To which the 
Church replied, in the person of Laud—‘ When 
you serve the Church so heartily, we Churchmen 
are much to blame if we should not serve you. 


(bid. p. 212.) This would have been harmonious 
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beyond the reach of the gamut ; but there was 
a third party, the People ; who ended King, and 
Viceroy, and the Primate of all England, and 
afterwards Church and State; and the undoers 
of all these offices and institutions were not 
Irish Papists, but English Protestants. Nor have 
Irish Protestants—and these not the Dissent- 
ing part of the community, but the Protestants 
of the Established Church—been much more 
kindly disposed to the tithe-taking establish- 
ment; for, more than a century ago, when the 
Catholics were legally extinct, Primate Boulter 
wrote—* The gentlemen of this country have, 
ever since I came hither, been talking to 
others, and persuading their tenants, who 
complained of the excessiveness of their rents, 
that it was not paying too much rent, but 
tuo much tithe.” This was long before the great 
discovery enunciated by the Quarterly Review, 
Sir J. Graham, and others, that tithe was no 
charge to the consumer, or the landlord, or the 
tenant; therefore, we are not to be surprised that 
the Protestant House of Commons passed the 
agistment resolution, by which grass lands were 
henceforward to be discharged of tithe ;—nor 
should the clergy complain ; for, if tithes were no 
charge to any one, they could be a benefit to no 
one, being a negative transferred. Still, this 
abatement did not satisfy the People: they 
clamoured at the excess of tithe ; and, about the 
middle of the last century there were many 
meetings of the People, and actual insurrections, 
among the Protestants particularly, in the pre- 
sent most Orange parts of the counties of Armagh 
and Tyrone. ‘The clergy attempted to fly ; some 
were seized and sworn to receive no more tithe 
than a certain sum. Mygrand uncle, Clarke, Vice- 
Provostof Trinity College, and afterwards Rector 
of Clonfecle, was among the sworn ; and he kept 
his oath. This Protestant opposition in the 
north was followed by similar outrages in the 
south ; particularly in Carlow and Kilkenny, 
where tithe was very oppressive. In 1788, Mr 
Grattan proposed in Parliament a commutation 
of tithe; and his speech detailed horrible exac- 
hons—as tithe of furze, turf, and forty shillings 
for an acre of potatoes. (In the north, potatoes 
are not tithed.) To this speech the clergy re- 
lerred the origin of all their wo; and for this 
proposal the memory of Henry Grattan still suf- 
fers ecclesiastically ; though happy would the 
clergy be, had they adopted the commutation. 
But the Church triumphed ; the orator’s motion 
was negatived by 121 to 49; and they passed a 
evercion bill ; and, following up the victory, the 
clergy were authorized to proceed, in a sum- 
mary way, against defaulters. Then see how 
absurd are they who attribute opposition to tithe 
toa few years: it was occasionally and fearfully 
repeated during the last hundred and twenty 
years, as | have shewn, and far longer. Tithe was 
3 enievance in the times of the Charleses, and 
ay pid ms Protectorate ; and Ludlow informs us, 
Pott on that it was the intention of the 
oalie ent called after Cromwell's death, to 
ert the payment of tithe from kind to money, 
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with a more equal distribution of the incomes of 
the clergy ; but, adds Ludlow, (v. ii. p. 751,) the 
clergy and lawyers combined, for their mutual 
advantage, to keep the law in its rude state, and 
to preserve tithe. And what was ever more 
rude and ruinous? By returns from the coun« 
ties in Ireland, ordered by the House of Lords, 
the 4th of June 1822, the tithe causes tried at the 
sessions for five years, amounted to thousands, 
and those in Tipperary alone, reached to 5814 ; 
and, a few years since, the lists of debtors of 
tithes in fifty parishes, amounted to 19,000 ; and 
1400 of these owed less than sixpence, and some 
threepence, and twopence ; and the prosecutors 
were gentlemen of family, of education, univer. 
sity students—not converts from Popery, but 
bred and born Protestants ; and they proceeded, 
by process of law, to exact these beggarly pence 
from Catholics, which exaction, except by the law 
of conquest, has not a fiction to authorize it, 
Think of a clergyman, who has had the Bible 
translated into his mother tongue for three 
centuries—which event has been celebrated, 
the 4th of last October, in so many churches— 
who preaches on charity, and who, on every 
Sunday, declares, ‘“‘ He that giveth te the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord,” taking a few halfpence 
from his poor parishioners, and adding to their 
poverty, by adding costs of law to costs of tithe, 
This is prodigious ; yet not more than the pre- 
sumption with which the practice is upheld, and 
the cry against those who would overhaul the 
151 benefices whence tithe is exacted, and where 
not even the form of a Sunday ceremony is per- 
formed. ‘ This,” the Quarterly Review, No. 95, 
p. 547, says, “‘is a subversion of all justice, of 
all right, of all property, of the very foundation 
of our social system—namely, the confiscation of 
the surplus Church property to the service of 
the State.” ‘This is taking a table-land station, 
and raving in a lofty style; and not unlike 
friendly bidding at an auction for an article 
which hangs on that other pulpit orater’s ham- 
mer. Here we have truly the opinion of the 
Quarterly Review respecting the disposal of one 
sort of surplus produce in regard to the Church ; 
and, in the same number, p. 326, the Atéeview gives 
an opinion respecting the disposal of another sort 
of surplus produce in regard to the State—o 
less than the decline of houps at Court; on 
which he remarks—* Trifling as they may seem, 
they are essential to monarchy.” ‘Then, the very 
courtiers andtheir ladies have become Keformers ; 
and should Letitia Hardy dance the stage 
minuet without a hoop, oh, for the properties 
of his Majesty’s servants, and our glorious con. 
stitution in Church and State! Well: the law, 
in respect to this Parliamentary religion, de- 
clares, that a Protestant parson shall be privi- 
leged to sixpences and pence from a Catholic 
and Dissenting people. But what says the Gos. 
pel—which shvuld be the law of laws to the 
clergy—where does the Gospel authorize pay. 
ment of any kind to a clergymen who performs 
no duty ’—where does it authorize pluralities 
and non-residence? Holding by eommendam 
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began, according to Giannone, (Storia di Na- 
poli, lib, 19,) in the thirteenth century; and, 
then, this was allowed only for a short time, till 
the ordinary should be enabled to find a worthy 
person to fill the office ; and the clergyman, who 
had been appointed ad interim, was o’liged to ac- 
count fo: the revenue of the parish to the per- 
son inducted : but now, holding by commendam is 
a name for holding a plurality. Besides these, 
pluralities consist of unions of parishes—they 
constitute an ecclesiastical bouquet, amounting 
to, and even exceeding, ten in number, besides 
different parishes whully separated. Think 
of a minister of the reformed religion en- 
dowed with parishes on parishes, and even 
Bishops holding parishes in commendam ; and 
yet these men are loudest against the spo- 
liation of the Church, and the injury of apply- 
ing the surplus funds to the State. Assuredly, 
such pluralists are great performers, in a perilous 
position, nothing inferior to Alonzo Osida, who 
threw somersets on the pinnacle of the cathedral 
of Seville, before Queen Isabella. But where is 
the authority from the Gospel for any of these 
arrangements ? They say the labourer is worthy 
of his hire ; but this implies a hiring and labour. 
Do the Catholics, or Dissenters, or even the 
Protestants, hire the parsons of the parishes > Do 
the parsons labour? Not the parsons who hold the 
151 parishes without one Protestant. Dves the 
Gospel say such men must enjoy parochial reve- 
nues ? On the contrary, it is stated—‘*‘ When we 
were with you, this we commanded you, that, if 
any would not work, neither should he eat.” 
And old Latimer, who died for what he consi- 
dered the truth, said, in his sermon on the 
Plough—* By this, then, it appears that a prelate, 
or any that has a cure of souls, must diligently 
and substantially work and labour.” And he 
quotes Jeremy—* Cursed be the man that doth 
the work of the Lord negligently.” I have been 
speaking of the Established Church in Ireland ; 
and the same may be said of that established in 
England, where, I believe, the clerical assess- 
ments of all kinds are greater, and clerical 
negligence also. Non-residence was so crying 
and offensive, that a bill was brought into Par- 
liament and passed, to ensure residence, and 
thus to enforce a show of parochial attention 
on parsons. A penalty, in case of informa- 
tion, was awarded to the person charging the 
offence. Mr Wright informed against a mul- 
titude of clergymen, and claimed the penal- 
ties; but the Parliament, a rotten borough 
Parliament, stultified their own law, and screened 
the non-resident parsons, and robbed Wright 
of the penalties he had earned. This was spolia- 
tion. Happy union of Church and State! This 
outrage was so monstrous that Lord Ellen- 
borough became restive, and declared “he should 
not support any future bills of suspension on 
this subject." —( Annual Register, 1803, p. 112.) 
Years after this, Lord Redesdale lamented “ that 
the mischiefs which had arisen from non-re- 
sidence of the lower clergy, were experienced in 


pll parts of the kingdom ;” at which the Archbishop 
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was wroth, saying it was high time to transfer the 
ecclesiastical power to Lord Redesdale from the 
Bishops, whom he had accused of having 9 
neglected their duty. The Archbishop might in. 
sult the Peers who have some conscience, op 
their noticing the neglect of the clergy, high 
and low. Lord Redesdale was no Radical ; and, 
if there be one publication most devoted to 
Church and State, that is the Quarterly Review ; 
vet this review, ten years after Sir Wm. Scott 
brought in the bill to defraud Wright of the 
penalties for clerical non-residence, stated that, 
formerly, the pluralities were 200, but that now 
they were 2000; and that of about 11,374 
churches, the resident incumbents were less than 
4500. What a blessing is such an Established 
Church! And it blesses, as lawyers say, with a 
continuando,; for, sixteen years afterwards, the 
Morning Herald, a Conservative journal, stated, 
(June 11,1829,) that, in Englandand Wales, there 
are 11,374 benefices, 688 dignities, 158 minor 
canons, all which are divide. among 7659 per- 
sons. The same juurnal, on the 20th of the 
same month and year, resumed the subject, stat. 
ing that 347 individuals divide 1555 benefices in 
this blessed Church. Three days after, on the 
23d, it continued its statements ; saying, that, of 
the 11,000 incumbents in England and Wales, 
6804 were exempted from residence ; and that of 
these, 4804 were not merely non-resident, but 
performed no duty. And the same Morning 
Herald, five years after, (May 24, 1834,) stated 
that, by a return lately made to Parliament, it 
appeared that 6000 clergy of the Established 
Church were absent from their benefices. Here 
are the facts, proving the negligence of the Esta- 
blished clergy in their vocations ; and the facts 
are repeated by Church and State journals, and 
the discredit of the clergy repeatedly declared 
and lamented by those who are partial to the 
Establishment. No reason that ever was given 
for a religious establishment will justify the Pro- 
testant Establishment in Ireland. The Protes- 
tants are not the tenth of the population. Sup- 
pose the Protestant Episcopalian religion very 
good, and the Catholic and Dissenting religions 
very bad, still, the better it is, the worse is the 
Establishment—for the Catholics and Dissenters 
have tripled in their increase in respect to those 
of the Protestant Church. Nor can it be other- 
wise, considering how the ministers of the Esta- 
blishment are educated and appointed—how 
they postpone, for any and every offer of pleasure 
or business, their pastoral duties. In England, 
also, one-half of the clergy are pluralists, or 
non-residents. Under such remiss mismanage- 
ment, the congregation must fall off. Take an 
example:—Crabbe was an austere moralist in 
verse, and, he a clergyman, poignantly satirized 
some of his negligent brethren—speaking of the 
performance of the burial service :— 
“ The busy priest, detained by weightier care, 
Defers his duty till the day of prayer ; 


And, waiting long, the crowd retires distrest, 
To think a poor man’s bones should Jie unblest.” 


Yetthisvery Mr Crabbe, according to his son’s life 
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of him, abandoned the ministry of the parish of 
Muston, forthe management of a property of his 
aunt in Suffolk; and when he returned to the 
parish, he found that the Wesleyans had made 
a flourishing establishment, and that the Hunting. 
tonians had converted some of his own servants. 
A Church where 20 many of its ministers are 
pluralists and non-residents, must become valetu- 
dinarian, and decay ; and necessarily lose many 
of ite members to sectarians, busy and anxious to 
sroselyte,and whose teachers are paid by the peo- 
nie who elect them. Besides, the ministers of the 
fstablished Church are of the aristocratical order 
in family and habits, and they ure as remote from 
the feelings of the people as their appointment is 
foreign from their choice. These men, if resident 
and officiating, repeat the service in se chilly and 
indifferent a manner, that the parishioners often, 
in going to church, stroll into the conventicle ; 
to which they are attracted, by the quick step 
and intent count xance of those who enter. 
Then, how many Protestant ministers are noturious 
profligates—and these are intrenched in their 
parishes :—** For,” saya the Rev. Mr Dickenson, 
chaplain to Arehbishop Whately, (p. 55,) “ it is 
scarcely possible to get rid of such clergymen, as 
parishes are considered property.” But greater, 
perhaps, thanall these particulars in weakening the 
peuple’s attachment to the Church, is the tithes, 
Here comes the collision of worldly.-mindedness, 
in those who, if religion sways, should be ex- 
amples of all the charities, with the people, and 
their property. and their capital, and their wages 
of lahoar, ‘Tax-gatherers have never been hal- 
lowed, since publieans were arsoviated with sin- 
ners; and the “ ignorant impatience of taxation,” 
i380) 6ourliversal, that excise-officers have never 
clissed among popular eharactera ;—yet are par- 
sons as inquisitorial as tax-gatherers and excise- 
oficers: the fields, the gurdens, the houses, 
the yards and eut-houses, the milk-pail, and the 
vezetable basket—all are subjected to the spy 
system. And, when we consider that so many 
of the clergy reserve all their zen) for the tithes, 
great and small, the institution under which they 
poke into the retreat of the hens and chickens 
inust have reluctant supporters—apt to diverge, 
t» hear men who have not offended them, and 
ultimately to withdraw from those pastors who 
Gefy, by their actions, the doctrines they enforce 
by their words. ‘Thence comes the growth of 
dissent, and the few become the many. The num- 
bers of a creed, or of adverse creeds to the law 
Church, must have great effect in impairing the 
Establishment. In England, the Dissenters, in- 
cluding Catholics, &c. have greatly multiplied; and 
some consider that, altogether, they outnumber,or 
equal those who abide by the Protestant Church. 
A few raving people hold numbers nothing, and 
truth everything, of which they claim a mono- 
poly—yet, some have an indistinet notion that 
numbers are of some importance in this argu- 
ment. But, why is not the relative amount of 
the different religionists ascertained? The 
want of statistical details may be in part attri- 
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the admiration and envy of the world, without 
any authorised account of any particular, until 
comparatively a late period. There was no 
population return ; but there were abundance of 
guesses—everything was mysterious, Even when 
informatian was afforded, it was so complicated 
and confused that it was popularly of no use ; 
even the public accounts, until the unwearied 
application of Mr Hume triumphed over all im- 
pediments, was a rabble of fignres, and elaims, 
and set-v ffs. There were excellent reasons for 
mystifying accounts during our prosperous war ; 
but why statistical facts were not ascertained is 
marvellons ;—yet, the wart of such knowledge 
has contirually occurred, and been lamented. 
Mr Goulburn testified to this, in a speech he 
made on joining a statistical society in London ; 
saying, that he had been long in public situations, 
and that, in bringing forward measures having 
a general bearing, the greatest difficulties he ex- 
perienced, in eompleting his intentions, was 
the want of accurate statistical information.— 
(Dublin University Review, No. 5, p. 213.) 
It is useless to aak this long-winded and tedious 
minister, why he did nut apply himself to remedy 
this defect. As tw the state of the people, num- 
erically, respecting their creeds, that was not 
likely to occur to Mr Goulburn, or his party ; 
and, considering the result of the late census in 
Ireland, | fear there will be no very prompt dis- 
positionin the Church-and-State men, toextend it 
to England. Formerly, aceording to Dr Duignan 
and Mr, now Baron Foster, the Protestants were 
a very comfortable minority; and while the whole 
population was estimated at about a half of the 
reality, the Protestants of the Ketablishment were 
quoted twofeld more than the truth. Yet, in 
almost all countries, the numbers of the different 
sects are ascertained. Even in our own New 
South Wales, the enumeration extends to—Jewag, 
345; Pagans, 56; uncertain, 60. A bill sheuld 
have been brought into Parliament, to decide 
the amount of those whe, being Charchmen, 
contribute to the Establishment, and those whu, 
not being Churchmen, supporttwo atmospheres— 
contribating to the Establishment in wiriech they 
do not believe, and to the ministry of the religion 
which they acknowledge. The bill, probably, 
would not have passed ; yet, its introduction 
would have been of use, and it would have 
given the hereditary Peers, last session, an 
opportunity to add another to the negatives 
of their glory. As we have nfo correct in- 
formation on this subject, let us attempt to 
approach a conclusion. That the Catholics have 
greatly increased, we have the concurrent testi- 
mony of Catholic and Protestant clergymen 
The Bishop of Durham stated, in hie speech on 
the Church Temporalities’ Bill, “the rapid strides 
which Popery had made within a late period. 
Fhe Catholic religion had been considered 
but extinet ; yet, it appears by an official docu- 
ment, published in the Times, December 2, 
1824, that there were, at that time, 256 Catholie 
chapels in England, which have been doubled in 
the short space of nine years ; for, by the anni- 
8 
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versary report of the Reformation Society in 
1833, the Catholic chapels in Great Britain 
amounted to 500. From the Catholics turn to the 
Dissenters—and first, of those in London. Of 
346 places of worship in the metropolis, 157 be- 
longed to the Dissenters.—(Annual Register, 
1804, p. 383.) These, with the Catholic chapels, 
&e., gave the Dissenting places of worship a 
majority over those of the established religion ; 
and this so far back as thirty years ago. Let us 
extend our estimate from London to the country. 
By the returns “ of the archbishops and bishops 
of the number of churches and chapels of the 
Church of England in every parish of 1000 per- 
they amounted to 2547, while “ the 
chapels and meeting-houses, not of the Establish- 
ment, besides many private houses, used for 
religious worship, not enumerated, amounted to 
3457." —( Annual Register, 1811, p. 268.) This 
return regards a period twenty-four years ago ; 
and how must they have increased since, physi- 
cally and morally! The repeal of the test and 
corporation laws, against the disposition of the 
ministry, proves this increase, And there are other 
indications, Lord Grosvenor, in presenting a 
petition, the 4th of March 1833, stated, of 2200 
places of worship in Wales, little more than one- 
third belonged to the Establishment. And sor- 
rowfully does the Quarterly Review remark— 
‘* ‘That, in the erection and maintenance of Dis- 
senting places of worship, no difficulty seems to 
be found from expense, or from any other ob- 
stacle ;’’ while, in respect to places for the 
established form of worship, there is every ob- 
stacle for the smallest outlay. 
obtaining a few thousands for the repair of St 
Alban’s Abbey Church was paragraphed re- 
peatedly in the journals, The reason is—one is 
established by law, and the others are established 
by opinion, Change the relative position of 
these religions as to their government, and their 
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and adherents, will be reversed. With the 


blished Church are nine-tenths of the people. 
After these remarks, it will not appear suextraor- 
dinary in those who doubt the superiority of the 
numbers of the established religionin Britainover 
the combined bodiesof Catholics and Dissenters of 
all denominations. But when we combine Ireland 
and England—and, since the Union, their Churches 
are specially declared, by that act, identical— 
there can be no doubt but those not of the 
Established Church, far exceed those of the Esta- 
blishment. This Union had perhaps been over- 
praised ; but not in Ireland, where it is abhorred; 
and I suspect the Tories are almost weary of 
this grand measure. Mr Coleridge spoke out his 
whole mind :—** If any medification of the Union 
takes place, I trust it will be a total divorce a 
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vinculo matrimonii. I am sure we have lived a 
cat and dog life of it. Let us have no silly 
saving of one crown, and two legislatures: that 
would be preserving all the mischief, without any 
of the good, if there are any, of the Union. | 
am deliberately of opinion, that England, in al] 
its institutions, has received injury from its 
Union with Ireland.”—(Table Talk, vol.2, p. 105.) 
To this Union is to be partly attributed the re. 
peal of the test and corporation laws, the relief 
of the English Catholics, the majority in the 
Commons in favour of the Reform Bill; and, 
saddest of all, as Sir Robert Peel testifies in his 
last from Tamworth, the late dethronement of 
the Tories. It is a pity that Sir Robert—who 
appointed the Marquis of Londonderry ambassa- 
dor to Russia, who nominated the ultra-Pro. 
testant Irish privy counsellors, and who praised 
Louis Philippe while he was slaying the press— 
did not continue in office. Yet, greater than all 
those evils to great Tories and small Whigs—the 
Union has loosened the hold of the Established 
Church. The Union was professedly intended 
mainly to support the Protestant Establishment 
in Ireland ; and it has mainly tended to discomfit 
the Protestant Establishment in England. They 
feel it. The great Episcopal Protestant Church 
of England is awed. Set thine house in order, for 
thou shalt die and not live. ‘They stagger in their 
position, and call for help. No one now rejoices 
with Dr Magee, late Archbishop of Dublin, in 
reviling all Christians not of the 39. No Right 
Reverend makes the Unitarians a sort of spring- 
board to his elevated eloquence. ‘The Metho- 
dists—of whom the Quarterly Review—No. IIL, 
p. 54, said, “‘ Unfortunately it happens, of all 
forms of Christianity, that of the Methodists is the 
least attractive and the most irrational’”—have 
now the honour of being claimed by the Church. 
Yet, lately, when a call was made for the Dissent- 


ers to meet in London, four hundred deputa- 
prosperity, in regard to their houses of worship | 


tions assembled; and the united committee was 


formed of Dissenters, Independents, Baptists, 
“greater increase of churches and chapels of the | 
Dissenters, the Dissenters necessarily increase. | 
They have no parade receptacles for persons who | 
may come; the want of accommodation always | 
precedes the erection of new chapels; and, | 
conformably to this remark, Mr Wilks stated | 
that, in Wales, the Dissenters from the Esta. | 


_ nexion with the State. 


Wesieyans, Unitarians, &c. ; and they resolved, 
as a basis of their proceedings, that Church and 
State ought to be separated. Numerous petitions 
have been presented to Parliament to the same 
effect, through Mr Littleton; by Lord Brougham, 
when Chancellor, from Edinburgh ; one by Lord 
Grey, from Glasgow, signed by 45.000 individuals, 
and another from the same place the year follow- 
ing, with 48,000 signatures.—( Morning Herald, 
May 13, 1834.) The Established Church must 
become unestablished to subsist—it sinks under 
the weight of its own infirmities ;—besides having 
a great majority of the people of England and 
Ireland unfavourable, a very large bedy of the 
Protestant Episcopalians are hestile to its con- 
It is absurd to say Pro- 
testantism could not support itself without great 
endowments. It doesso in America. Captain Basil 
Hall says, ‘* scarcely a single village is without 4 
Protestant EpiscopalianChurch.” More absurd is 
the assertion, that, without an Establishment, zeal 
would be diminished. Hall speaks of the respect 
for religion in the United States. Zeal abounds 
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‘n America: and it is substantially evinced. The 
city of Philadelphia has 88 churches and chapels ; 
New York city, 100. ( Tudor, vol. 1. p. 25.) Build- 
ing many churches, I admit, is not always a proof 
of religion— asin Abyssinia, according to Bruce— 
(Travels, vol, 3, p. 642 ;)—but,in America, every 
thing concurs to prove the religious tone of the 
people. They have domestic and foreign religi- 
ous missions. The press is religious: they count 
ninety religious newspapers: the Episcopalians 
have four, the Baptists fifteen, the Presbyterians 
twenty-nine. There are thirty-eight religious 
magazines. Nor is England, though oppressed 
by its rapacious Establishment, much inferior in 
many particulars to the United States. It is 
stated that the income of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society,” amounted to £54,670: 9:7 ; that of the 
London Society, to £45,175: 4:8; and of the 
Baptists, to £11,999.—(Morning Herald, Nov. 
11, 1834.) It appears, also, that the British and 
Foreign Bible Suciety possesses a revenue above 
£53,000 ; and that it has received from the pub- 
lic two millions of money, and distributed thir- 
teen millions of bibles. These I mention as some 
instances of the religious and generous disposi- 
tion of the people of this country to promote 
religion. All the petty warfare, and the third- 
rate declamations in favour of a church establish- 
ment, have lost their casual interest by the Re- 
form Bill. The rise of the Commons was the 
downfal of Bishops and Peers. Compare the 
Dukes of Newcastie before and after the passing 
of the Bill. Before it, Horace Walpole wrote, 
‘“ Who would not laugh at a world where so ridi- 
culous a creature as the Duke of Newcastle can 
overturn ministers ?” (vol. 2, p. 20.) The Duke 
of Neweastle has attempted to overturn Mi- 
nisters; and no one laughs even in contempt 
at his impertinence. Though the reform of Par- 
lament is far below what a free people deserves 
and requires, yet, now, a duke, who had nomina- 

on boroughs, is no way interesting, even among 
Conservatives, except as Roderigo, who requested 
to be considered a very ill-used gentleman. But 
Bishops and Peers cannot support their position ; 
the situation of the Communs’ House is changed— 
or rather reversed; fur many who represented 
lords now represent the people. When the House 
of Commons was popularized, judgment was pass- 
ed on all the prerogative bodies, especially the 
Lords and the Church. Long since, almost every 
county in Ireland had petitioned against tithes ; 
‘vin England, so in Wales. Even Jersey is pre- 
poring @ petition against church-rates; and many 
parishes in the country and in the cities, as St 
George, Southwark, have actually resisted their 
imposition, “Set your house in order.””. Among 
the Parliamentary notices in the order-book for 
the present session are: Resolution— That 
it would promote religion and morality if the 
Bishops were no longer summoned to the House 
of Lords, but were permanently residing in their 
respective dioceses, Motion—That it is inex- 
pevlent that they should sit in Parliament, 
Bill to remove them from Parliament. by repeal. 
ng the act of Charles 11. Church—Motion 
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for reform of ; for leave to bring in a bill for 
that purpose, for appointment of a commission 
for its execution The judgment passed on 
the packing of Parliament was a judgment on 
the Church ; they were both rotten and nomina. 
tion in their constitution and their appointments ; 
and yet the Church, tempting its immediate 
ruin, has lately charged tithes of turnips, and 
sent a Quaker to jail for tithes, though abun- 
dance of stock was on the premises, 

Is not the levy of tithe abundantly vexatious, 
without imprisoning in vengeance a conscien- 
tious man ?—and are not the tithes sufficiently 
onerous in their amoynt without new surcharges ? 
What is the amount of tithes? Why was it 
not ascertained? For want of data, Mr Pitt, in 
1799, in a speech, the object of which was to in- 
truduce commutation of tithes, catculated the 
rental of England at twenty millions, and the 
tithe at four millions.* This is less than the esti- 
mated proportion by Gregory King, who said 
that the land produced four rents, and that tithe 
abstracted one of them. How must the tithe 
have increased since 1799—thirty-six years ago? 
Tithe has far outrun rent. The Rev. Mr How- 
lett stated—*“ I find that, in the course of the last 
fifty years, while the rents of farms have been 
advancing upon an average about a fourth, the 
real value of tithes has been nearly tripled ; con- 
sequently, they have increased twelve times as 
fast as the rents of lands from which they were 
produced.” And, observe, that, while rents are 
daily reduced ten and twenty per cent. at once, 
tithe is often increased, but never diminished. 
In present circumstances, this tithe, marvellously 
reputed as nothing, is everything—it is a con- 
tinued reduction of rent, an exhaustion of capital, 
and a mighty tax to the consumer. The parson 
may be more truly said, as a Swiss peasant to Dr 
Moore, when pointing to the curé’s house, “ J/ 
mange tout notre bled.” The clergy may talk of 
spoliation; but the people are spoiled and robbed. 
Legitimate wars, and taxes to support them, have 
beggared the farmers. ‘They cannot afford to pay 
millions of tithes to non-resident clergy ; though 
the King may repeat, in most gracious speeches— 
“T have to lament the continuance of distress 
amongst the proprietors and oceupiers of land, 
&e.” Tithe, as exacted in England, is a great 
charge, far greater than in France, when it was 
levied on that people. Tithe in England exceeds 
the rent in many civilized countries; and, in 
some nations, the tithe is the government tax, 
and provides for all state institutions and officers; 
and, in fact, the revenue of the United States of 
America, for maintaining that great federal 
government, is less than the tithe paid by the 
English alone to the clergy of the Established 
Church. Government has no reasonable pretence 
to meddle with the religious sects of suciety— 
good citizens are orthodex, bad unes the reverse ; 
dogmatic opinions are extrinusic to the cognizance 
of @ well regulated ministration. Hitherto, 





* It is calculated by Mr Cove that the impropriate 
tithes are about one-eighth of the whole. 
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governors have been meddling and pragmatic— 
they tease men with their creeds, and they per- 
plex them with their officious ordinances respect- 
ing trade, mannfactnres, &e. A government 
should not interpose in matters of faith and 
ecclesiastical discipline. Religious opinions are 
not a State but a personal business; and those 
who are to answer for their faith are the ultimate 
appeal. Legislators are, in this respect, mere 
individuals, who can be only responsible for 
themselves. Is it not monstrous for men to 
force their fellows, by any means, penal or pecu- 
niary, to change their religious conviction, when 
they cannot indemnify them for the change, 
should the alteration be erroneous? Sauve qui 
peut is the doetrine of all believers in damnation; 
and man is to be saved by himself and not by 
others. He that is sincere can hardly be wrong 
—he that is insincere eannot be right. The 
course to Heaven is a highway, and few can miss 
the road ; but it often happens that those who 
offer to be guides make the passage difficult—like 
those men in the Holy Land, mentioned by 
Maundrell, the traveller, who had broken down 
the bridge over the river, in order to raise money 
on the passengers by carrying them through the 
ford. It is a miserable policy in any govern- 
ment to form a league, defensive and offensive, 
with any religion: their functions are different, 
their objects distinct—they have not, asthe poles 
of the earth and the magnetic poles, a vicinage. 
Phesechiefsof the Church are apt. intheir narrow, 
professional, selfish view, to sacrifice all to their 
own supposed @jynity. How long and how often 
had Kurope beer the victim of crusading ?—and 
has not Peter the Hernnt revived in him who 
parades Peter Dens throughout the land? The 
clergy, as clergy, should be kept apart from 
mingling their opinions in the management of 
nations, 


was desirous of holding their meetings at the 
house of the Royal Society, Newton drew up an 
argument against acceding to the proposal, in 
which he stated—“It is a fundamental rule 
of the Seciety not to meddle with religion; 
and the reason is, that we may give no occa- 
sion to religious bedies to meddle with us.” 
This should be the rule for statesmen: for it is 
as uncongenial that the same should philosophise 
and dogmatise, and rule wisely and presume to 
hallowed opinions, Churchmen have always been 
bad rulers and even miserable magistrates. Leave 
the clergy within the sphere of their profession ; 
and let that profession be discharged from an 
establishment, Such a law might be called “ a 
peace preservation bill.” In China, | have stated, 
from Lord Macartney, “ that there is no esta- 


blished religion; and hence one great cause of ' 


the dissension and convulsions among nations 
and people does net exist.” And mark an obser- 
vation of Barrow, that, when a Chinese minister 
favoured any sect, contrary te the laws, enmity 
and tumult arose. “ But,” eontinues Barrow, 
‘‘ since the present Tartar dynasty, they (reli- 
gions) have met with no particular mark of 








It deserves to be remarked that, when | 
the Seviety for Promoting Christian Knowledge | 
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favour and distinction, and, on that account, they 
are apparently reconciled to each other.”— 
(‘*¢ Embassy,” &c., p. 479.) Thus, the oldest 
monarchy, and by far the greatest in population 
on earth, and the latest and most extensive re. 
publice—China, and the United States—auare free 
from primogeniture religions, and pet ascendency 
sects: all stand, politically, on the same level, 
Are we never to approach commonsense? The 
government that enters into a partnership with 
the church—it is indifferent whether Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Independent—carries a bear on its 
back—a griping bear. Notwith-tanding the mil. 
lions paid to the Established Church in England, 
more, more, and more is wanting. At One time, 
a million to build churches; then a hundred 


thousand was voted for the clergy, and, of 


course, ten thousand for the established Pres. 
byterian clergy in Scotland. Now, the latter 
Church applies to Parliament for more money 
for their clergy ; and Dr Chalmers, in a written 
account, delivered by him, a few months ago, 
in a public assembly, is marvellously angry with 
the government for not granting the money at 
once, without any inquiry into the state of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland The Doctor 
vouches for the real and extensive ecclesiastical 
destitution, and how impossible it is to relieve it 
in any other may than by a territorial and en- 
dowed estublishment. This is worse than the 
disease of night blindness; for the Doctor and 
his supporters cannot see in the full light of 
dav. And then he laments the Irish Church 


 reform—for this is one of the evils of church 


establishments, that its members have a saving 
faith for all other established churehes. Dr 
Chalmers reviles the Voluntaries —thus he desiz- 
nates those who declare against established 
churches with glebes, and manses, and tithes, and 
kaster-offerings, and the like ;—but let him re. 
member that the Presbyterians in England build 
churehes, and pay their teachers, without one 
shilling being received for either purposes from 
Parliament ; but the Presbyterians, being the 
Established Church in Seotland, must send a beg- 
ging deputation to London for additional funds 
in their state of destitution. If they were not 
established, they would find chapels and minis- 
ters, as do not only the English Presbyterians, 
but all Dissenters in England—Catholies, Bap- 
tists, &e. These, to repeat the enforced obser- 
vation of the Quarterly Review, in the erection 
and maintenance of dissenting places of worship, 
seem to find no difficulty from expense, or from 
any other obstacle. The remedy for improving 
the ehurch and relieving the people, is to re- 
duce the establishment :—that has been adopted 
throughout all Europe. Then, to extinguish the 
tithe :—this has been effected for a long period 
in many nations, as in Berne; and so intent 
were the people and government of that canton. 
that the congress of Vienna guaranteed that 
tithes should never be established among them. 
The neat and final step, is to divoree Church 
and State, and for the State te resume the na- 


tional funds for nativnal purposes ; but not by 
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* A poet? Oh, if theu wouldst steep 


injuring the present holders of ecclesiastical 


and, as they die,* let the tithes, Xc., be employed 


° This was thecase in Basle :—“ La seigneurie de Basle, | 
ne voulut pas soudainment chasser les religieux des 


for general purposes ; and principally to relieve 
revenues. Let the present possessors enjoy them, the extreme pressure of an overwhelming taxa- 
tion. 
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abbayes et monasteres, ainsi seulement ordonna qu’en | —Rodin de la Republique, li, 4. p. 455. The same was 
mourant ils mouroient pour eux et pour leurs successeurs. | done at Coire. 
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SONGS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES. 


No. IIL.—THE POETIC CHILD. 


Cu1LpD of the hopeless! two hearts broke 
Ere thou wast orphan’d here ; 

They left a treasure in thy breast— 
The sou/ of pity’s tear. 

And thou mayst be—not what thou wilt ;— 
Say, then, what wouldst thou be 


Deep thoughts in ecstasy, 
Nor poet of the rich be thou, 
Nor poet of the poor, 
Nor harper of the swarming town, 
Nor minstrel of the moor! 
But be the bard of all mankind, 
The prophet of all time, 
And tempt the saints in heav’n to steal 
Earth’s truth-created rhyme : 
Be the Columbus of a world 
Where wisdom knows not fear— 
The Homer of a race of men 
Who laugh at sword and spear. 
God in thy heart thou see’st and feel’st, 
If bard, indeed, thou be ; 
And thou canst teach the rich and poor 
To see themselves in thee. 
God in themselves, and God in thee, 
If thou to men canst shew, 
Thou makest mortals angels here, 
Their home a heav’n below : 
* Upon a rock thou sett’st thy feet,”’* 
And callest death thy slave : 
** Here lies a man!” Eternity 
Shall write upon thy grave! 











® Sternhold and Hopkins. 


No. 1V. 


Wuy should tried hearts with vain contrition bleed, 
s Though found untrue— 
While there are deeds which no repentance need, 
For humble men to do ? 


Deathless as clouds—that, cast by God abroad, 
For ever roam— 
Are ye, dull deeds, of dull life’s beaten road, 
And duty’s common home. 


Are ye not emblems of th’ eternal sea, 
Things of to-day ¢ 
Yea, ye are harvests for eternity, 
And cannot pass away. 


Graves rise like bubbles; while the living weep 
Where tears are vain ; 

And I, unswept inte the ruthless deep, 
Storm-tried and sad, remain. 


Another wave is swallow’d by the sea 
Of sumless waves! 
Another year, thou past eternity, 
Hath roll'd o’er new-made graves ! 


Why am 7 spar’d ? Surely to. sar away, 
By useful devds, 

Vile traces, left beneath th’ upbraiding spray, 
Of empty shells and weeds. 


Oh, there are things which time devoureth not! 
Thoughts, whose green youth 
Flowers o’er the ashes of the unforgot! 
And words whose fruit is truth ! 
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CHAP. IV.—THE FIRST GERMAN’S STORY. 


Tux young painter's story was received with 
great applause ; for I have always remarked that 
an anecdote increases in goodness exactly in pro- 
portion to the quantity people have drunk before 
itis related. I felt so convinced of this fact, 
and, on looking round, saw so many merry faces 
and empty bottles, that I very nearly volunteered 
an adventure myself. But this, as I have said 
in the beginning of these reports, would have 
been with me solely an achievement of the in- 
vention, without the slightest benefit from the 
memory. My existence has not been more di- 
Versified with incidents than that of a milestone. 
1 hope, however, by assiduously listening a little 
longer to others, to acquire the art of performing 


adventures myself. I could see nothing in the 
whole course of M. Adolphe’s story of which 
even I might not have been the hero. I shall 


certainly take lessons in sketching, the moment 
VOL. IIT NO. XXVIII 





I get home. With regard to the language of 
Duke Snaggs, I flatter myself I have shewn an 
aptness for improvement which may, in time, 
lead to something considerable. Inthe French- 
man’s history, the company all laughed immensely 
at the broken French in which the English valet 
expressed himself; but, as this was impossible 
in my English version of it, | have taken lodgings 
for three or four weeks, a door or two from Bow 
Church, and have made him, as I have no doubt 
he really was, a Cockney of the largest size. I 
inquired for him at the Rainbow, near Temple 
Bar, but could get no tidings of him. He has, 


| probably, realized enough to enable him to go 


and settle comfortably among his kind friends 
on the banks of the Garonne. 


The name of the young fellow who next 
favoured us with a story, was Count Von Adel- 
heim—a little, stout, merry-eyed, light-haired 
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German; not much adapted, by his outward con- 
figuration, to be the hero of a romance; as, with 
all due deference to his countship, he was not 
one of those grandees who carry the patent of 
their nobility in their appearance. I knew, from 
having read the “ Sorrows of Werter,” that the 
Germans were prodigious fellows for sighing 
and suicide: it never entered into my head to 
imagine that a countryman of Goethe—I wish 
to Heaven that old man had had a more pro- 
nounceable name—could be anything but a love- 
sick enthusiast ; 
hear some wonderful horrors revealed to us by 
Von Adelheim. He was the best English scholar 





and I expected, accordingly, to | 


I ever met among foreigners; in fact, he was | 


infinitely more intelligible than many of our 
Scottish countrymen who make such Judicrous 
attempts to Corinthianize the Doric, when they 
have paid a month’s visit to London. Scotch is 
very good, and English is very good; but the 
two united make the most diabolical compound 
it is possible to conceive; silver and zinc are 
not more abominable. 

I emptied my glass, and opened my mouth, in 
expectation of supping full of horrors, when the 
Count began his story. ‘ Gentlemen,” he said, 





“you'll be disappointed in the tale I am going | 


to tell you; and, indeed, I don’t know whether it 
is strictly receivable, in terms of our agreement; 
for, though there is love in it, and uncommon 


situations, [ am afraid that my share of them is | 


principally as a spectator, 
nothing better to offer you, you must accept 
this as the nearest approach I can remember 
having ever made to an interesting adventure. 
There is one merit my story may lay claim to— 
that it is not an old one: the occurrence 
only took place about a month ago. I don't 
know how to conceal the name of the place 
where the adventure happened ; and yet it 
would be very bad policy in me to divulge it ; 
for, as I visit it every year, it would be disagree- 
able to go back to it with the reputation of a 
common informer—a fellow who gues about like 
a spy, and makes the foibles he may meet with 


among his friends the topics of his after-dinner 
conversation. Luckily, the personages princi- 


pally concerned are not very likely ever to hear 
of this breach of confidence; unless, indeed, 
through the agency of my friend, Mr Phadde ; 
for they are Znglish, and not of so delicate a 
cast of mind as to care much what may be said 
or thought of them by any one who has not had 
the happiness to be born in the modern Paradise, 
as every true John Bull makes a 
dering his country—About six weeks ago, I 
found myself domesticated very comfortably in 
the larzest hotel at one of our celebrated Baths. 
I won't particularize its name, but leave each of 
you to give it whatever denomination you please. 
We had capital amusement at the tab/e dhote, 
which every day presented us with something either 
to laugh at or excite our admiration. One day, two 
xentlemen joined our party ; and as I happened 
to sit next to them, and to have the advantage 
of being tolerably conversant with their language, 


However, as I have | 








a point of consi- | 
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I entered into conversation with them in English, 
The taller of the two, whose name was Norman, 
was a very clever, gentlemanly young fellow, as [| 
ever met; with none of that prudish affectation 
which is often so distinguishing a characteristic 
of those anomalous islanders. The other—Tom 
Jenkins was his name—was as eccentric an inij- 
vidual as you could imagine. He was all things 
by turns, and nothing long. One, day he was in 
the heroics, and quoted tragedy by the hour— 
the next, he was sentimental, and conjured up the 
most appalling catastrophes to the commonest 
events. He had also an idea that, as, unfortu- 
nately, life presented few situations of interest, 
it was quite proper, and, indeed, a meritorious 
act, to imagine them. He would point out a 
person at the opposite side of the table, and tell 
some dreadful anecdote of him: that he was the 
celebrated murderer, So-and-so—whvever micht 
be the rage of the newspapers—in disguise ; and 
when you looked incredulous, and asked hitn ir 
what he had been telling you was true, he would 
relapse into his usual free and easy manner, and 
answer you-—‘* True? No, who the devil ever 
thought of such a thing! I was prectising the 
extraordinary. "Tis a way I’ve got.” 

It was really capital fun to attend to the con. 
versation of this original. His friend entered 
fully into the extravagance of his humour ; ani I 
must confess that I have had few happier hours 
in the course of my existence than I spent with 
those two Englishmen. When a week or ten 
days constant association had rendered us very 
well acquainted with each other, Norman one 
day took the opportunity of my being alone with 
him to tell me that he should, probably, in a short 
time, require my assistance, if I would be kind 
enough to give him so gratifying a proof of my 
friendship. 1 promised him, as you may imagine, 
all the aid in my power ; and then he told me his 
story. Of course, he was in love ; and, of course, 
also, the current of his true love did not, by any 
means, run smooth. An abominable guardian 
played the deuce with his prospects, and treated 
all his vows and protestations with ineffable dis- 
dain. The guardian’s sister, a maiden lady, with 
her affections considerably below zero, also con- 
spired against young Norman’s addresses—more, 
as it seemed, to vent her malice on the unfortu- 
nate Mary Neville, than from any objections she 
could rationally advance against the wooer. Put, 
luckily for my friend Norman, Miss Neville 
differed in opinion both from old Philpotts, her 
guardian, and Miss Juliana Arabella Philpotts, 
his sister. The young people had, very properly, 
considered that they were the best judges of 
what would conduce most to their own happiness ; 
and had bound themselves, by vows which they 
believed as firmly bound them together, and were 
as sacredly registered in heaven, as if a bishop 
of sixteen stone had joined their hands at the 
altar, or the Pope himself had assisted in 
throwing the stocking. In short, they were 
what common mortals call engaged, and waited 
only either the consent of old Philpotts, or the 
expiration of his term of power, to be the happiest 
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couple in Christendom, But ueither of these 
events seemed likely to occur very soon: the 
lady was not at her own disposal till twenty-one, 
and she was now only eighteen; and old Phil- 
potts was one of those pig-headed blockheads 
who consider themselves always bound by their 
first determination, and who consider it infinitely 
below their dignity to make the slightest altera- 


THE FIRST GERMAN’S STORY. 





tion in anything they have once resolved on. | 
When the resolution is a good one, nothing can | 


be more praiseworthy than this; but if, per- 
chance, old Philpotts had, at any period of his 
life, expressed an idea (and, unfortunately, this 
had actually occurred) that all foreigners were 
thieves—a nation of saints, unless speaking the 
language of Fleet Street and the Strand, would 
fail to convince him of hiserror. ‘ Sir,” he would 


say— Sir, Z have said it, and—they—are— | 


thieves !” 
This very positive gentleman, his sister, and 
Mary Neville, were now expected at the Baths ; 


and it was in consequence of knowing this that | 


Norman had come a few days before their arrival, 
to avail himself of any opportunity that might 
occur, either to extort a consent from the old 
man, or make himself happy without it. In this 
very laudable design he asked my assistance— 
his eccentric friend, Tom Jenkins, he was afraid 
to trust in so delicate an adventure. All our 
plins were arranged—my cue given me, with 
directions how to proceed—when one day a more 
thanusual bustle in the hall announced an arrival, 


and one of the lackeys quickly brought us the | 
intelligence that the importation consisted of | 


the party we expected. We had thought it more 
prudent not to let Jenkins into our plot at all; 
for he was such a hairbrained fellow, we did not 
know what havoe he might make, if allowed to 
have anything to do with it. 

A few minutes after his arrival, having seen 
the ladies settled in their apartment, old Phil- 
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‘‘ Sorry to hear it, sir—nothing particular, I 
hope ?” 

“ Avaunt! away! not all the waters of the- 
mighty ocean could wash this damned blood from 
off my hand !” 

“ Blood, sir !” 

“ Yes, blood! I could a tale unfold would 
shrivel up your heart with gasping horror! © 
Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo !” 

« Sir, that isn’t my name—never heard of the 
gentleman ; but, if he is any friend of yours, I 
would advise” 

‘ Alive !*in triumph! and Mercutio slain!” 
exclaimed Tom, clenching his hands, and knit- 
ting his brows, as if in the act of springing on 
Mr Philpotts. 

* Slain, sir? who’s slain ?” 

“* Mercutio.” 

‘ And who killed him ?” 
* Romeo,” 

“ Then, what the devil's the use of standing 
here? Call for the police? Two bloody 
foreigners, I know by their names, By Jingo, 
if they had come before me when I was Mayor, 
I would have tickled Master Romeo—that’s all. 
Help! help!” 

“ Hold, sir,” said Tom; “ Romeo, too, is 
dead !" 

‘ Hanged ? I’m glad to hear it.” 

‘« No, sir—poisoned, by his own hand.” 

“* Here’s a state of morals, to be sure! 1 wish 
I were safe home again; for such a set of infer- 
nal, murdering, poisoning ragamuffins as them 
shocking foreigners, it is impossible to conceive. 
No inquests, I suppose, in this disgusting coun- 
try °" 

“ No—let the stricken deer go weep—as for 
me, I'll go pray.” And, folding his arms across 





~ 


| his chest, Tom walked statelily away, with his 


potts sallied forth to see, as he himself expressed | 


it, how the land lay. On the lawn in front of 
the hotel, he unfortunately stumbled on Tom 
Jenkins, who immediately scented his quarry 
from afar, and determined to “ practise the 
extraordinary,’ to the amazement of the new 
arrival, ‘* Good morning, sir; fine day for a 
walk,” said Mr Jenkins, twirling the three seals 
of his watch round his torefinger. 

“ And wherefore don’t you walk ?” continued 
Tom, clapping his hand three times to his breast, 
like the great actor, Kean, and grinning diaboli- 
cally within an inch of old Philpotts’ face. 

“Sir! I am walking,” replied the other ; 
‘and feel uncommon glad, I assure ye, to have 
met with a countryman, Much company here, 
air 7” 

‘ Yes, thousands! myriads! multitudes! 
i've seen the dav when, with this arm, I could 
! made ‘em skip—but I’m old now—old! 
old!’ 


“ Old, sir? you don’t look very old, how- 
ever,” 


“ But grief on me has done the work of 
years,” 


| though I think he is the 





eyes bent on the ground. 

“A good sort of young man that,” soliloquized 
old Philpotts; ‘says his prayers, I perceive; 
rummest mannered 
chap I ever encountered. By Jove, he'll frighten 
little Mary out of her senses, if he ever fall in 
with her, with his horrid stories of murders, and 
suicides, and all that; but, still, he is one’s 
countryman, and we mustn’t be shy to each 
other so far away from home.” While he was 
immersed in these reflections, I threw myself in 
his way, and, in consequence of my knowledge of 
his language, contrived to make myself very 
agreeable. I promised to act as his cicerone 
through the neighbourhood, and point out who 
the company were at dinner; and the old man so 
far got over his antipathy to foreigners as to 
shake me by the hand and invite me to join 
his party at the table d’hote—the very thing I 
wanted. Norman was delighted with the pro- 
gress I had made, when I told him of it as I 
went to dress; for it was arranged that he 
should not appear in the salon. At the hour of 
dinner, I was presented in due form to the 
family of my new friend, Miss Neville was 
quite an English beauty: beautiful skin and 


} complexion, magnificent figure, and a dash of 
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mauvaise honte, that rendered her loveliness still 
more attractive. Miss Juliana Arabella Phil- 
potts, on the other hand, might have passed for 
a smoke-dried Savoyard. The nearest and most 
descriptive epithet to describe her manner, that 
I know of, in any language, is the English word 
“prim.” Very thin lips, on which the sprinkling 
of periwinkles had rather overpowered the roses ; 
a sharp-pointed nose, with the clearly defined 
bone seen all through its extent as clearly as if 
it had had no covering of skin on it at all; anda 
peaked chin and sallow neck, gave her a toute 
ensemble, which was by no means prepossessing. 
Yet what will not friendship effect! To this 
staid maiden I resolved to devote myself; and 
being introduced to her in a particular manner 
by her brother, I seized her arm without farther 
ceremony, and handed her most gallantly down 
to dinner. As we were just sitting down, our 
friend Tom Jenkins left the end of the room 
where his usual position was, and pushing 
briskly up to Mr Philpotts, tapped him fami- 
liarly on the shoulder. ‘ Well, old Philly, my 
buck, ain’t you going to introduce me?” he said; 
and leered very knowingly round at my incom- 
parable partner. 

“* Oh, certainly,” said Philpotts. ‘“‘ Sister, this 
is Mr A—a—” 

« Jenkins, Thomas Jenkins, No. 17, Temple. 
They call me rattle-brained Tom. There wasJack 
Swaggers, Lord Fribble, Sir Anthony Puzzle, 
and I, we all dined together, one day last 
week, at Lady Betty Modish’s. ‘ Demmee,’ says 
Fribble, ‘ you are a comical dog, Tom Jen- 
kins!’ His Lordship did me the honour to call 
me a dog.” 

“* And you told him,” said Mr Philpotts, “ he 
was a confoundedly impertinent fellow.” 

‘Bah, Philly ! hold thy foolish tongue.” 

“* What the dev” 

‘Poh! nonsense; no blustering,” said Tom, 
sitting down quietly next Miss Neville; ‘1 was 
only practising genteel comedy. ‘Tis a way 
I’ve got.” 

“Is it?” said old Philpotts, nearly bursting 
with indignation; “then, I advise you to get 
out of it as soon as possible.” 

I devoted myself assiduously to the care of 
Miss Juliana. Jenkins seemed equally absorbed 
in his attentions to Miss Neville; and the old 
gentleman sat be;ween us, in a prodigious pas- 
sion at the impertinence of Mr Tom, and yet 
unwilling to come to an open quarrel before so 
many strangers. Tom rattled on and never 
minded him. Miss Neville was very much 
amused ; and it was really as good as a comedy 
to look at the rubicund countenance of old 
Philpotts, sulking and pouting with an assump- 
tion of offended dignity, and not eating a morsel 
the whole time of dinner. At last he addressed 
himself to me—*‘ Count Von Addlehead,” he said, 
“have you never no master of the ceremonies 
at a place like this, to turn impertinent fellows 
out of the room? By the Lord, if this Mr 
Jenkins had come before me when I was 








“No, sir,” I answered; “the greatest liberty, 
in fact, prevails at these watering-places ; as a 
proof of it, I have asked Miss Philpotts, though 
only having so recently the happiness of her 
acquaintance, to stroll with me the rest of the 
evening.” 

“And I the very same thing, old boy,” said 
Tom, “ with my interesting friend.” 

“ Hold your tongue, sir,” cried Philpotts; 
‘you are the cursedest coxcomb I ever encoun- 
tered. Miss Neville, I command you” 

“ Thank you, Philly,” interrupted the incor- 
rigible Tom—*“ I didn’t know the name before ; 
Neville is a very pretty name. But don’t inter. 
rupt people in the midst of delicious conversation. 
You can't imagine how disagreeable you make 
yourself.” 

« Count Von Addlehead,” again exclaimed the 
infuriated Philpotts, “‘ you are very welcome 
to walk with my sister; but as to this fellow 
here” 

‘““ He is engaged to promenade with Miss Ne- 
ville,” said Tom. 

“ Brother Andrew, said Miss Philpotts, “the 
nobleman’s name is Won Addle’em—not Addle- 
head.” 

“Nonsense, booby,” replied the polished and 
positive Philpotts. ‘ J have said it ; his name— 
is—Addlehead,” 

“«« My dear sir,” I said to him, “call me by 
any name you please ; dinner, you perceive, is 
nearly over now, and it is not the custom here 
to remain at wine. With your approbation, I 
shall shew Miss Philpotts some of the lions in 
this neighbourhood.” 

“« Lions !—gracious me!” exclaimed the lady— 
** you don't mean to say there are any of those 
horrid brutes here! I can't bear the nasty ani- 
mals—they look so very unamiable.” 

‘‘ Hush, booby!” responded the brother, 
“they're in a carawan, no doubt. It’s not very 
likely he'll take you into a lion’s den.” 

**A Daniel !—a second Daniel, by all that’s 
wise !” said Tom Jenkins, slapping old Philpotts 
on the back. 

“‘ Who the devil was speaking to you, sir ?— 
who told you to be so confounded familiar ?” 
exclaimed that gentleman, turning round. 

“Oh! never mind me, I beg,” replied Tom; 
“treat me just as one of the family. I have 
promised to take Miss Neville to the Upper 
Spring.” 

‘She shan’t go with you, sir—not a foot—not 
an inch ;—I can tell you that.” 

“Why, you don’t imagine I can go by myself, 
do you?” 

“ What do I care whether you go or not? 
Count Won Addlehead is going to take my sis- 

ter; I have some business to do that will keep 
me at home; and Miss Neville” 

“Shall go with me—the very thing I pro- 
posed. Thank you, old Potts—you’re not half so 
ill-natured a fellow as you look.” 

“ Potts ?>—fellow ?—ill-natured ?>—What do 











| you mean by all this impertinence ?” 





Mayor” —— 


“* Mean ?” said Tom—* nothing at all, I was 








only practising the intimate. “Tis a way I’ve 
got.” 

« Practising or not, I desire no more of your 
acquaintance ; and, to prevent any of your im- 
pertinence to this young lady, I shall put her 
under the Count’s protection.” 

‘«‘ Pardon me,” I said ; “ it is a little against the 
etiquette of this place for one gentleman to mo- 
nopolize two ladies. I have a friend who will be 
happy to take my place in guarding Miss Neville 
—a person who, unfortunately, can’t speak a 
word of English, or, indeed, of any other language 
but high Bohemian.” 

« The very man,” said Mr Philpotts ; “ he will 
be no babbling blockhead, like this here Mr Jen- 
kins. Introduce her to him by all means, We 
have deft some of our luggage at the Baths we 
came from. I never can recollect the name of 
them—Slaigin—Slougan” 

“ Schlangenbad °?” I suggested. 

« Ay, exactly ; that’s the name. And I must 
send off by the return postilion to make inquiry 
about it.” 

“ There is but one other thing,” I said; “and 
that is, that you will give me full authority over 
Miss Neville, in order that I may protect her with 
due effect from the approaches of any one I 
may object to.” 

“Very right. That’s a slap at this insolent 
puppy, Tom Jenkins. Do you hear, Miss Neville ? 
—you are to do exactly as this gentleman tells 
you. You are to obey him exactly as you would 
myself. Sister, I take you to witness these in- 
junctions ; and, now, off with you !” 

The ladies went off to dress for their walk—lI 
hurried up to my friend Norman’s rooms—in- 
formed him of all our proceedings—helped him on 
with a wig and false mustachioes, which made it 
impossible for his nearest friend to recognise 
him ; and having told him to hold his tongue in 
the presence of old Philpotts, proceeded to the 
landingplace to wait for our fair companions. We 
found there, Tom Jenkins and the old gentle- 
man, in earnest conversation. 

“And you forgive me, sir?” said Tom, with 
his head bent humbly on his breast—“ forgive a 
wretch whom misery has made careless of his 
appearance.” 

“If you have been indeed unhappy, I bear no 
malice—not I,” said Mr Philpotts. 

“Unhappy, sir! I have endured miseries so 
appalling in their extent, so diversified in their 
ramifications, that the heart sinks, the bosom 
palpitates, the eyes fail, the lips tremble, under 
their dismal recollection.” 

“Dear me! sorry to hear it; but you seem 
merry enough sometimes.” 

_ “Ay—the convulsive laughter of despair wring- 
ing the bosom with its mockery of joy. Sir, you 
see before yon an orphan—not but that my father 
and mother are both alive—but that a severer 
calamity has befallen me than their death could 
be. I am alone in all the world—desarted at my 
utmost need—cast powerless on the rocks that 
girdle in the ocean of life, and lacerate the most 
severely him who has been tossed on them by its 
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tempests! O sir! may your situation never be 
so miserable as mine! At four years of age, my 
agonies began. Time passed on ; but now—now 
that youth is still in my possession—when hope 
and happiness ought to be spreading their sun- 
shine over my existence—I feel—I feel—that I 
am wretched. I have—no—grandmother !”"— 
Here Tom sobbed, and hid his face in a handker- 
chief. 

‘‘Grandmother! Bless my soul !—is all this 
grief you talk of, because you've lost your grand- 
mother ?” 

“To be sure it is,” said Tom, looking up as 
merry as possible? ‘‘ Don’t you think that was 
very tolerablvy done ?—I was only practising the 
sentimental. ‘Tis a way I've got.” Without say- 
ing another word, old Philpotts, who had really 
become interested in the narrative, lifted up his 
heavy gold-headed cane, and aimed a prodigious 
blow at the head of the unfortunate Tom. By 
an active jump, he escaped it, and the stick flew 
into a thousand shivers against the ground. 

In the meantime, I and Miss Juliana Arabella 
pursued our walk, closely followed by my transmo- 
grified friend, Norman, with the beautiful Miss 
Neville. Of course, I took the earliest opportu- 
nity I could find of separating our parties, and 
entertained my companion in the best way I 
could. As the evening began to approach, she 
was very anxious to return ; but, as I knew that 
every minute was precious to the lovers, I paid 
no attention to her wishes. 

‘© Dear me!” she said, “ I wonder how Miss 
N. gets on all this time with her dumb compa- 
nion. She can’t speak a word of Bohemian.” 

“© Oh, she will soon learn,” I said ; “ it would 
be a pity to make her first lesson so short a one ; 
besides, you English ladies, Miss Juliana’—and 
here I sighed very pathetically—‘ have such a 
language in your eyes! One needs no other 
dictionary than your looks !’’ 

“Well, you're a very civil man, Count Addlehead 
—lI must say that ; and, indeed, I haven't near so 
bad an opinion of you foreigners as my brother. I 
only wonder he trusted this Bohemian nobleman 
with his ward ; I suppose it is because he was 
sure he couldn’t pop the question, if he tried it 
ever so much. But, come, I insist on seeking 
them.” And away, in spite of all my entreaties, 
I was dragged. We had not gone very far, 
when, lounging slowly along the greensward 
road, we saw the objectsof our search. I coughed, 
to put them on their guard; but their ears were 
otherwise engaged. We got close on them before 
they were aware of our approach, and we dis. 
tinctly heard the Bohemian say, in the purest 
English— 

“ This very night, dearest Mary ; why do we 
waste the happiest days of our lives, waiting the 
caprices of such a contemptible old blockhead as 
old Philpotts, or such a withered scare-joy as 
his sister ?” 

“ Ah! but how ?” replied the lady, hesitating. 

“ Why, the carriage you came in has not yet 
returned to Schlangenbad ; we can arrest it on 
ite way, and fly from the thraldom those wretches 
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keep youin. My friend, Count Adelheim, has 
promised us his assistance.” 

“« Has he indeed ?” exclaimed my companion, 
letting go my arm, and rushing upon Mary 
Neville with the ferocity of awild cat. “ I'll 





teach you to run off, you little gipsy, with Bo- | 
_ thinks I see him downthat walk. "Tishe. Don’tyou 


hemian swindlers, Come home, come home, I 
say ; my brother will keep you under lock and 
key” 

“‘ Hold, madam,” I said; “ it is time for me 





now to use the authority your brother intrusted | 


Miss Neville, you will remember, is my 
You will see her in safety to the carriage, 
Mr Nor- 


to me: 
ward, 

which must now be on its return, 
man” 

““ Norman!” exclaimed Miss Philpotts—“ worse 
and worse. My brother will go mad. Oh, you 
little hussy !” | 

“‘ Hush! here comes the carriage,” I said. 

* It is now too late for thought or hesita- 
tion,” whispered Norman. A sign stopped the 
postilions; the steps were let down; Norman 
and his beautiful bride were almost on the steps 
—when the whole party was thrown into confu- 
sion by the appearance of old Philpotts, out of 
breath, running with all his might, closely pur- 
sued by half a dozen soldiers in the uniform of 
the Grand Duke. In order to explain this, I 
ought to have told you that our acquaintance, 
Tom Jenkins, was in a towering passion against 
old Philpotts, for attempting to strike him with 
his cane. According to his usual custom, he 
had gone on “ practising heroics,” as he called 
it, till he had worked himself into a resolution 
to call the old gentleman out, for his insulting 
behaviour. While waiting for our return, to 
depute one of us to bear his message, he was 
addressed by the officer in command of the 
troops at the neighbouring station, who very 
often relieved the tedium of his military duties, 
by an hour or two amid the gaieties of the 
Baths. 





“ Sir,” said Tom, in the thrilling whisper of | 


another English tragedian, Macready—‘ there 
is in this house a monster stained with every 
crime.” 

“ Indeed !” replied the officer, looking all 
expectation, 

“ Yes, sir—a villain—shame that the wretch 
should bear thename of Englishman !—who, under 
the appearance of a decent civilian, carries about 
with him a heart fit for treason, stratagem, and 
spoils.” 

“ Treason !—did yousay treason, sir?” inquired 
the officer. 

“ Ay. to be sure; he would delight in no- 
thing more than plunging his stilettu into the 
heart of his Serene Highness,” 

“ Are you aware of this? 
him say so?" 

“ Conspirators,” answered Tom, “ are not in 
the habit of openly telling their designs. But 
this very day—nay, sir, this very hour!—he made 
an attempt on my life. Methinks | still see the 
uplifted sword” 
“ This must be inquired into,” replied the 


Have you heard 





ing Philpotts before him, alive or dead. 


! 








PHADDE AND HIS FRIENDS, 


oficer. “ What is this detestable monster’, 
name ?” 

** Philpotts.” 

“ His age ? appearance ? dress? 

* About sixty-five—shabby—brown coat, grey 


breeches, white cotton leggings:—But, ha! me- 


see that infernal looking, stumpy old scoundrel, 
just diving into the wood? That’s the murderer!” 

Without farther colloquy, the officer dis- 
patched a guard, whom he found stationed at 
the well, with orders to bring the unsuspect- 
Off 
set the soldiers, double quick ; and off, at no less 
a pace, set the alarmed ex-mayor. “ Those cursed 
foreigners,” he thought, “ are, every soul of them, 
thieves and vagabonds. What the dickens can 
those villains mean following after me?” And, 
as his fears rose with every minute, he quickened 
his steps, till he urged himself actually to the 
top of his speed. 

« Count Won Addlehead !” he cried, as soon 
as he came in hearing; “ for mercy’s sake, stop 
those infernal fellows with guns!—they’ve chased 
me this last ten minutes—ugh ! ugh! ugh!” 

The soldiers now ordered us in German to 
arrest the fugitive, on pain of high treason. Miss 
Neville, and even Norman, were petrified with 
amazement, and Miss Juliana thought proper to 
faint in my arms. At this moment, Tom Jen. 
kins rushed among us from the bushes at the side 
of the road. “ Hush, Adelheim !” he said—*“ not 
a word; ‘tis a delicious contrivance of my own, 
Don’t you think ‘tis inimitably managed!” The 
soldiers now presented their muskets, and pointed 
them at old Philpotts’ head. And the sergeant 
who led the party told him in German, that, un- 
less he surrendered peaceably, he would imme- 
diately give orders to fire. Old Philpotts, who did 
not comprehend a word of the language, only 
understood from their motions that they were 
about to shoot him! 

* Oh, Lud! such a death for a man to die, in 
these infernal foreign parts! Will none of you 
tell the rascals not toshoot > Addlehead ! speak 
to them ; tell them I’ve done nothing wrong!” 

I shook my head, and said in English, that I 
dared not interfere. 

“* You bloody-minded Jenkins !” he went on; 
“ won't you just say a word to those fellows, in 
their own cursed tongue, to stop them from com- 
mitting a murder? You, Mary Neville, what's 
the use of all your German lessons, if you can’t tell 
them to put away their confounded muskets?” 

I now thought it proper to interfere, and asked 
the sergeant the cause of the arrest. 

‘‘ What does he say? What does the splut- 
tering vagabond say °” cried Philpotts. 

* That you are arrested on an accusation of 
treason and murder !” 

« J for treason! Why, I could buy their whole 
country, root and branch! It’s a lie, I say; and, as 
for murder e 

—‘ But, in the meantime,” I whispered, 
* they are just going to fire.” 

“ You don’t say so? Who will tell them that. 














I’m a quiet respectable gentleman; I'll give him 
whatever he likes!” The soldiers had now ap- 
proached, with muskets still pointed ; and two of 
them pounced upon him and held his arms in spite 
of his struggles to get free. 

«Tis a pity, old Schlangenbad,” said Jenkins, 
“that they didn’t shoot you. ‘Tis a more 
honourable death than hanging.” 

« Hanging! O Lud! what will all this come 
to! Mary Neville, just say three words in Ger- 
man to those fellows, and I'll give my consent 
immediately.” 

‘ Brother, brother!” cried Miss Juliana, who 
had now recovered, ‘ do no such thing. That 
Bohemian—who do you think he is? Why, none 
but Mr Norman.” 

« Norman or Bohemian—what’s that to the 
gallows? I have said it—if you get me out of 
this scrape, I will give my consent.” 

« Will you?” exelaimed Tom Jenkins ; “ then 
I'll settle the business ina moment. I'll tell the 
commanding officer, I was only ‘ practising the 
mysterious, "Tis a way I’ve got.” 

But Norman took the lead in procuring his 
discharge ; and a few minutes’ conversation with 
the officer, with whom I had a slight acquaintance, 
put all matters to rights. You must imagine all 
the rest. The old gentleman performed his pro- 
mise, though with a very ill grace ; and in a week 
after these occurrences, returned to England, 
leaving Norman and his bride to finish their tour 
through the Continent. He took advice as to 
prosecuting Tom Jenkins for defamation; but, on 
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being threatened with a counter-prosecution for 
assault and battery, he desisted from his plea, but 
vowed that, if he ever had caught Master Jen- 
kins at his bar in the Mansion-House, he would 
have treated him to six months of the tread-mill, 
by way of “ practising the industrious. "Twas a 
way he had got.” 

This is all of the Count’s story I can remem. 
ber ; but I know I have missed out a great deal 
that seemed to me very good at the time. It is 
astonishing how soon the arcma of an anecdote 
exhales. Unless you cork it in your memory very 
tight, and keep the smallest portion of it from 
escaping, you wil find, when you “ draw” it, 
that what you fondly thought was sparkling 
champagne, has-degenerated into ditch water. It 
is needless to enlarge on the disappointed coun- 
tenances of your friends to whom you have pro- 
mised atreat. An expected delightful story very 
often turns out a Barmecide’s feast. The plea- 
sant thing is, when, having no expectation of any 
thing even tolerable, you meet with something 
really good. I had been so deceived in the na- 
ture of Count Adelheim’s story—where, instead 
of gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire, which 
I had thought indispensable to a German, there 
was nothing but an absurd specimen of our coun- 
trymen presented to us, without a single ghost 
in the whole narrative—I was prepared for some 
trivial incident of the same sort, when our com- 
panion, Henrick Schelling, was called upon for his 
tale. But this must be the subject of another 
chapter. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MILLIKEN’S ABRIDGEMENT OF THE REPORT 
OF THE POOR-LAW COMMISSIONERS.* 


Tuere is nothing to complain of in sins of 
commission in this abridgement, but very much 
in its omissions. As it can hardly be expected that 
even the persons who are to legislate upon the 
question of an Irish poor-law, will wade through 
the voluminous original report, (of which the 
first part alone consists of above 1000 large folio 
pages,) we consider it most important that the 
abridgement be such as to exhibit as complete a 
view of the whole evidence, in all its bearings, as 
is possible within moderate limits. Beside 
lazy or busy members of Parliament, this is a 
matter directly interesting to all Ireland, and, 
indeed, to every man in Great Britain, which 
must remain closely connected with the Sister 
Island, from necessity, if not from affection and 
choice, 

Now, how is the cheap book from which they 
are to derive information, framed? Merely by 
geing over the Report with a pen or pencil ; 
making large erasures ; omitting whole parishes ; 
and without the trouble of altering the arrange- 
ment of a single paragraph, either to condense 
information, or render it more perspicuous, But 
were this all, we should not have complained. 
J his would only have been that hurried, slovenly, 





_* Dublin; Milliken. Published by authority. 








and imperfect way of selecting, which, instead of 
giving the essence of a work, presents a quan- 
tity of its ingredients taken almost at random. 
But we complain of partial and of grievous omis- 
sions, which are apparently of set purpose, as 
they are all of one kind. The Ansenrers are 
rarely alluded to; and, when at all, in the gentlest 
and slightest way the Report admits. In exhi- 
biting the true feelings of the people, it would 
have been but justice to have quoted some of 
those indignant expressions which so often burst 
from the lips of respectable persons in the middle 
ranks, and from professional men who attended the 
examinations, when they spoke of the conduct of 
the rich, but especially of the absentees. Thus, 
much might have been done, although the affect- 
ing complaints of the wretched peasantry them- 
selves had been, as they nearly are, consigned to 
oblivion in these Selections. We find not one 
word, for example, of what was noticed in our 
last number as said by Mr Brookes, the High 
Sheriff of Donegal, and by several other gentlemen 
in that quarter, about absenteeism. 

This gentleman may be an example te many 
proprietors. ‘ The want of regular y- 


ment, he observes, “ is the greatest evil of this 
country ; and yet I have no doubt that the pro~ 
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prietors would have a fair return in cultivating 
waste lands. I have a large tract of waste land 
which I have lately divided into allotments ; and 
commenced by making the size of each farm 
forty acres; but I find lots of twenty acres answer 
much better. I provide timber for roofing the 
houses, and 40s. towards the expense of building 
each. I find the people who have undertaken 
the improvement of those lands most industrious 
and indefatigable, and they are beginning to be 
prosperous : their condition is far superior to that 
of labourers.” It is to be wished that this bene- 
volent proprietor had been more explicit in his 
statements about the length of leases, and the 
amount or the increase of rent. ‘This may per- 
haps appear in the future Report. It is heart- 
less work for a poor tenant to spend his youth 
and strength in reclaiming and improving a piece. 
of waste, from which his family may be driven 
either by the consolidation of holdings or increase 
of rent, the moment the landowner imagines this 
to be fur his interest. 

In this district, the Marquis of Abercorn is 
one great absentee, Lord Arran is another, 
Colonel Pratt a third. By the account of the 
late Mr Inglis, they are all alike. ‘The land 
is rack-rented, or exorbitantly high; tenants 
are driven and ejected; cultivation is imperfect ; 
leases are not given; and the condition of 
the farmers is rapidly deteriorating. They live 
on potatoes with a little butter-milk ; and, about 
Donegal town, pay £3 an acre for land not 
worth more than £2; and, some miles off, £1 
or 18s. for what is not worth 10s, Emigration 
is extensive in this neighbourhood among those 
farmers who, by selling the cow, the clothes, the 
everything, can get away, in the hope of earning 
money in America, to send back to take out 
their families. The Irish Jabourers are called 
indolent. At one of these examinations, it was 
stated that, within four months, the house of 
Abraham Bell & Co. of New York, had trans- 
mitted fully £30,000 to the counties of Donegal, 
Tyrone, and Derry, the fruits of Irish labour. 
“If it were not for remittances from the colo- 
nies,” said one man, ‘1 know not what the poor 
of this county would do.” Emigration is not 
confined to the north. About £500 a-year comes 
home to the barony of Granard in Longford, from 
children and husbands who have gone out. 

No notice whatever is taken in these Selections 
of the very prominent and ungracious part acted 
bythe Marquisof Westmeath, at the examinations 
inthecelebrated parish of Castletown Delvin. We 
do not hearof himat all, saveas opposing his single 
dissentient opinion to that of Mr Hope, a farmer, 
on the question of the high moral feelings of the 
people. The examinations in Castletown Del- 
vin—that happy parish in Westmeath, where, by 
the Report, (supplement to Appendix, page 136,) 
we learn, that, within the last three years, from 
twenty-five to thirty persons*have died of abso- 
lute destitution, and from disease incurred by 
extpane want, from sixty to seventy—the ex- 
aminations in that famous place, as we have 
said, are here entirely omitted in relation to the 
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sick poor, the able-bodied without employment, 

the destitute widows and orphans ; and the im. 

potent through age. There is not one word of 

this parish, in which the Marquis of West- 
meath, the Lord-lieutenant of the county, made 
so distinguished a figure, and where he set out 
with the sweeping judgment that “ A Poor-law 
could, in no shape, be levied in Ireland with. 
out a most atrocious violation of the rights of 
property.” ‘* The law,” [between landlord and 
tenant,| said his Lordship, “ at present is a 
mockery’—and Ireland is “a country where, 
beyond all example, pauperism is pressing on 
property, and upon the successful results of 
industry. While things remain so, the relief of 
pauperism must be left to spontaneous charity :”’— 
that is, to the charity of the industrious, half. 
starved labourer, and of the struggling small 
farmer. Lord Westmeath himself owns that 

‘‘absentees who possess considerable property 

in the country do not contribute ; with one dis- 

tinguished exception, Mr ‘Tighe of Woodstock, 

in the county of Kilkenny.”—Page 221. 

The Marquis of Westmeath is the only man 
of his rank who attended these examinations ; 
and surely his opinions and the state of the poor 
in his neighbourhood, ought not to have been so 
unaccountably passed over, in the Selectioas, 
We shall endeavour, though very briefly, to 
supply this omission. We are sorry to find that 
his Lordship has, throughout, a worse opinion of 
his poor countrymen than any other individual 
with whom the reader comes in contact in the 
course of this interminable inquiry. Almost 
every man of the middle class represents the 
morals of the poor as excellent—even the 
vagrants and mendicants are honest; yet, once 
in the course of his life, or of his lieutenaney, 
Lord Westmeath arrested a man with six wet 
shirts on his back, stolen on the road from Kells, 
ten miles from the parish of Castletown Delvin. 

We are at a loss te know whether this singular 
case is noticed by his Lordship for its rarity, or 
atrocity, or to stamp the class. There is, in fact, 
no stealing in any part of rural Ireland, save of 
a few potatoes or cabbages, by the famishing 
wretches, at the annual famine season of July 
and August. 

CastLeTOWN Devin (couNTY WESTMEATH)—A 
PARISH UNACCOUNTABLY OMITTED IN THE DUBLIN 
SELECTIONS, PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY. 

The population is 4485. There is certainly 
one deserted child in it; but then its poor 
mother died under a hedge on her way to 
Cavan. There has been no other case of deser- 
tion (and was this desertion ?) for several years. 
“« Parents of the working class could not possibly 
provide for their children, in the event of their 
becoming orphans, at the present rate of wages.” 
The labourers of Castletown Delvin, are gene- 
rally without work from November till March. 
(Page 408.) Among the poor in this parish, the 
number of bastards “is not more than four.” 
The witnesses “ never knew even a suspicion of 
infanticide, save one, and in that case the grounds 
were slight.” There are in this parish, where 
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so many persons have died of hunger within the 
last three years, “‘ from fifteen to twenty widows 
with young children, who have no support but 
their own earnings. They are certainly in a 
worse statethan the rest of the community—even 
worse than beggars. They have, at some seasons, 
two meals of potatoes, with not very often a 
little skimmed milk, or butter milk. They are 
obliged, in common with some labouring families, 
to live at some seasons on weeds gathered in the 
felds. There is no employment open to them ; 
they must beg, as their labour could not support 
them.” ‘“ They are usually driven to beggary, 
and almost always leave the parish from a feel- 
ing of shame.” But, besides the fifteen or twenty 
young widows with children, there are many old 
widows. “There are from forty to fifty poor old 
persons, or perhaps more, of whom forty support 
themselves by begging. ‘“ The support of the 
aged often presses severely upon the younger 
branches of the family, whose means are often 
inadequate to their own necessities, There are 
about 7s. a-week (often less) collected by the 
congregations of this parish, which is divided 
among the poor and the sick. “ The general 
opinion of the parish is stated by three witnesses 
to be in favour of a provision for the infirm 
and aged.” Lord Westmeath, alone, dissented. 
Lord Westmeath himself, has allowed that ab- 
sentees never contribute. There is no regular 
fund of any kind for the destitute sick, and no 
club or societies. [n this parish, there are 400 
vagrants, most of whom, however, are only 
strollers, and not settled there. There have 
been many ejected here and in the adjoining 
parishes. They are often from other districts. 
They are persons reduced by ejection and want 
of employment to beggary, or the children of 
such persons. Lord Westmeath thought “ their 
habits dissolute,” and instanced the man he once 
arrested with the six wet shirts. Mr Henry, 
J.P.,and Mr Hope, to whom thirty beggars apply 
every day, thought not ; unless in the case of 
confirmed beygars—the boccoughs, viz., or fair 
beggars. ‘ All but Lord Westmeath stated, 
that but few mendicants were supported by the 
gentry as pensioners—his Lordship said ‘many 
were so.” (Page 583.) No doubt, his Lordship 
should know best. ‘The relief of the mendicants 
falls almost completely upon the occupiers and 
farmers, who, together with the shopkeepers, 
aré more exposed to annoyance from them, All 
the witnesses (except Mr Hope) thought that 
the poorer classes gave much more in proportion 
than the rich. . . . ‘In fact,’ said the Rev. 
Robert Martin, (the Protestant curate,) ‘ the 
system of charity is so general, that persons who 
have but one potato are willing to share it with 
the more destitute.’ ” 

We are aware that the resident lordships and 
the squires, are tolerably well protected, by their 
kate-keepers and their dogs, from the vagrants. 
But if those, who, like Lord Westmeath, disap- 
prove of acompulsory rate, shall “spontaneously” 
contribute, the rich in the same proportion 


48 the small farmer and labourer, how much 
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should a man of large estate pay, where the small 


farmer gives a stone of potatoes a-day? This is 
a question for Cocker. 

In this parish, outrages are attributed, by the 
Rev. Mr Fitzgerald and Mr Hope, to actual des. 
titution, especially where persons are dispossessed 
of their holdings. Lord Westmeath attributed 
them “ rarely to destitution—generally to politi. 
cal causes.” 

Such is a sketch of Castletown Delvin. Now, 
we docomplain, that, of this parish, in which from 
twenty to thirty have died, within the last three 
years, of hunger, and from sixty to seventy in 
consequence of dreadful privation—that, when a 
person in the station of a Lerd-lieutenant opposes 
a poor-law—more is not told in the “ Selections” 
published by Milliken, “ by authority.” 

But there are even worse omissions. Jn this 
volume of Selections, less is seen of the real 
effects of the rack-rent system, of ejections, of 
clearings of estates, and of the hardened indif- 
ference of the absentees, to the sick, the infirm, 
and the impotent, on their properties, than in the 
few pages which have been devoted to the sub- 
ject in this magazine. Why, for instance, omit 
altogether—in relation to Wipows and Orpnans, 
the Sick Poor, and the Imporentrrom OLtp Acer— 
the now famous parish of Dunleckney, in Colonel 
Bruen’s late “ Garden of Ireland,” county Car- 
low—that parish to which Mr Vigors’ petition 
refers so pointedly ? Yet not a syllable do these 
Selections contain of the ejections, the origin of 
Whitefeet, and the increase of vagrants there. 
We may, however, gather that there are from 
thirty to forty orphans, either begging or sup- 
ported by their poor relations, in this por- 
tion of the “ Garden of Ireland ;” and from 
three to six bastards, All the rest is gently 
passed over. Yet it is of this parish that the 
Rev. Mr Phelan, and Mr Lynch the carpenter, 
speak, at page 151, of our last number. And 
we submit that Dunleckney is a parish, on the 
state of which, for various reasons, the fullest 
information should have been given. Even inthe 
the tabular Supplement to the Appendix of the 
Report itself, the information is scanty. Francis 
Dillon, Esq., J.P., knows wonderfully little. 
He cannot tell how many widows there may be ; 
nor yet how many old, infirm, and destitute 
persons. He cannot tell how many beggars or 
vagrants there are in Dunleckney ; but he does 
know that there are fifty houses where beggars 
find lodgings at night. We even complain of the 
original report of Dunleckney, (for the com- 
missioners might surely have obtained one more 
complete,) but especially of the singular omis- 
sions in the Selections. From that “ electrify. 
ing” speech delivered, or, more accurately, read, 

in the House of Commons, by Colonel Bruen, 
we gather that he is singularly unfortunate in 
having his tenants falling into arrears, when he 
is of course compelled, in self-defence, to eject 
them. Now, when tenants fall into arrears, in 
England and Scotland, even when they eat 
eggs, and kill pigs, and sleep in good beds, and 
wear hats and shoes, and are guilty of twenty 
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greater extravagances, unheard of in that ‘“ Gar- 
den of Ireland,” county Carlow, where tenants 
fall so much behind—there is inevitable suspi- 
cion that their farms are too high rented, though 
they may not be quite at the rack-rents of 
Ireland. Colonel Bruen ought to have told the 
House of Commons something about his rents, 
when he shewed forth his large forgiveness of 
arrears coupled with ejections. Had we the 
honour of being Honourable Members, we should 
not have cheered this generous proprietor quite 
80 loudly, until we had learned howthe arrears had 
been accumulated. The landlord who lets his 
farms at a fair rent, and offers every reasonable 
encouragement to an industrious tenant, is a 
bad landlord if he suffer an accumulation of 
arrears. But, in Ireland, such is the com- 
petition for land, the sine qua nou of existence, 
that a tenant promises any rent, exactly as a 
starving labourer will promise the huckster any 
price for the meal or the potatoes he obtains on 
credit. There is, however, this difference. The 
assistant barrister will sometimes set aside the 
one usurious contract, and the fair price will be 
decreed to be paid, and no more. But there can be 
no interference between a rack-rent landlord and 
a needy tenant. We would like much to hear some- 
thing of the cause of those arrears from the tenants, 
and the proportion which the rise of rent has 
borne to the fall of produce on Colonel Bruen’s 
estate, since the peace of 1815. 

To pass from Dunleckney, why omit the ab- 
sentee parish of Burrishoole, for example, in 
county Mayo, in relation to the able-bodied 
poor, which is one of the most important 
branches in the entire report? Why sink such 
information altogether? To that Statistical 
Account of Burrishoole, extending from page 370 
to 376 in the Report, we entreat the especial 
attention of legislators, and of all who are in- 
terested in ameliorating the condition of the Irish 
people. They will find not one word of it in 
Milliken’s Selections, This Statistical Account is 
given by the Rev. Mr Hughes, the Roman Catho- 
lic priest of the parish, with admirable complete- 
ness; and he is corroborated by the Rev. Mr 
Storey, the Protestant rector, and by the Rev. Mr 
Wilson, the Protestant rector of an adjoining 
parish, Burrishoole, in the words of the Report, 
page 376, ** Abounds with lands that are waste for 
want of labour to cultivate them, and abounds 
wilh labourers that are hungry and naked for 
want of land on which they may employ them- 
selves,” 

In this parish, there are 46,000 computed acres, 
of which 16,000 are now in pasture or under til. 
lage. Of the remaining 30,000, 15,000 may be, 
Mr Hughes states, considered irreclaimable ; but 
the remaining 15,000 is “all reclaimable mountain 
and bog, and having almost throughout it, within 
from one to two feet of the surface, limestone.” 
It affords, in all parts, great facility 
for draining, and the reclaimable bog and moun- 
tain is found to be the very best tillage land.” 
On the estate of Lord Sligo here, Mr Hughes has 
seen the eighth successive crop of oats on a spot 





of reclaimed mountain—and he never saw better, 
What would Norfolk or the Lothians say to this 
soil and this husbandry? On the estate of gir 
Richard O'Donnell in this parish, there is 4 
mountain farm of eighty acres taken in twenty. 
five years ago, at the rent of Is, per acre, which 
has for several years been let to under tenants, 
at from £1 to £1 : 5s. an acre; and “ most of the 
waste lands of the parish are of equal capabili. 
ties.” From this parish, of which the total ren. 
tal is £6,972, the amount paid to absentees or 
mortgagees—equally bad for the poor tenants 
is £4,796. Shall we regret a measure which 
compels proprietors to raise, for their own benefit, 
the value of a full third of this parish from 
nothing whatever, up to £1, or £1: 5s. the acre, 
while in so doing, its food is doubled in amount, 
its able-bodied employed, and its destitute—its 
numerous and miserably destitute—relieved ? 
The labourers and their families in this parish, it 
is believed, would gladly emigrate, if they could 
be sent out free. They have no means of con. 
veying themselves ; but, observes the Protestant 
rector, Mr Storey, “ It would be much better to 
enable them to emigrate to a distance of a few 
hundred yards, to the reclaimable mountain land, 
of which this parish principally consists,” 

Now, we complain grievously that, in the “ Se. 
lections” published “ by authority” in Dublin, 
we hear not one word of all the above.* In this 
parish, the population is 10,553 by the census of 
Mr Hughes. Of this number, 434 are destitute 
from age and infirmity, of whom many are dis. 
eased, Of the whole population of 10,553, it is 
calculated that ‘* 7070 are sleeping on the floors 
of damp cabins,” without bedding or bedstead. 
In one village of forty-five families, consisting 
of 206 souls, there are only thirty-nine blankets. 
But, as fourteen of these families have but seven 
and a half of these blankets among them, many 
have none at all. 

Having particularly pointed out these omis- 
sions in the Dublin Selections, we could mention 
many more parishes, that are very imperfectly 
noticed ; andthat only inthe least essential points. 
Still, the Selections are most important, and we 
trust they will be widely diffused. Only we would 
beg of as many persons as have an opportunity, to 
refer to the original Report ; and, if they cannot 
obtain that, to be sure to add Mr Tait’s sixpenny 
pamphlet, as a guide-post, and a very useful 
appendix, to the Dublin extracts. It exhibits 
more complete view, so far as it extends. 

In perusing the original Report, we would re- 
commend readers to hunt out at once everything 
concerning, for example, the Rev. John Koger- 
son Cotter’s parish of T'empletrine, in county 
Cork ; the parish of Siudl in the same county; 
Ballina and Cong in Mayo ; two or three parishes 
in the Absentee-counties of Donegal, Sligo, and 
Derry ; Templemore in Derry; the parish of 

a 





* The parish of Burrishoole is the scene in Mrs Johe- 
stone’s “* TRUE STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY; 
of the Stories of Micnart HEVERAN, Nawcy MoRA 
Maky NUGENT, Pat. Grapy, Wipow M’'Co% 
MicsAEL Horan, and others. ; 
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Headford in Galway ; Kilmore Erris in Mayo ; 
the parish of Moore in Roscommon ; Granard in 
Long ord ; Kildysart and Kilfarboy in Clare ; or, 
instead, Ki/feragh in the same county. But, in- 
deed, it is not possible te go wrong in ranging 
from Kerry to Derry in search of Irish misery ; 
the difficulty is to find accurate statistical infor- 
mation, such as Mr Hughes has given of Burris. 
hoole. 

As the Report is divided into so many sections, 
and each parish taken up under seven or eight 
diferent heads, scattered throughout a huge 
folio, the want of an index is greatly felt. Still, 
‘nstead of following the desultory arrangement 
of either the Report or the Selections, it will be 
advisable fay. the reader to hunt out one parish 
completely before he take up another. If, at the 
conclusion of each section ia each parish, the page 
in which the next occurs were referred to, much 
trouble would be spared, An index would have 
heen better still, instead of perplexing lazy or busy 
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Honourable Members, not with skipping, but fer. 
reting over hundreds of those big pages. Neither 
have the Selections any index ; but that is com. 
paratively a trifle. We would suggest another im- 
provement. The population* of each parish should 
have been given upon the margins ; as, without 
this, it is impossible to judge of the proportion 
which the destitute of all ages, and the able- 
bodied out of employment, bear to the whole in- 
habitants. It would also have been desirable to 


_ have had a brief summary of statistical informa- 





tion prefixed to each parish, condensing such 
information as that whitch the Rev. Mr Hughes 
has given about Burrishoole. The Tithe Report, 
the Report on Religion and Instruction, and the 
Surveys, &c., would easily have furnished this 
to a very desirable extent. 





* Members of Parliament will indeed find this in the 
Appendix, if they hunt out a parish over hundreds of 
pages—a trouble they will seldom take. 


CONFIDENTIAL COMMUNICATION FROM THE EX-IMPERIAL-GRAND, 


TO THE EX-ORANGEMEN. 


ORANGEMEN, all! come, lament for our fall— 
Never dream of the fudge of reaction : 
Our plots are all blown, all our honours have flown, 
And we're settled for life as a faction, 
A faction— 
We're settled for life as a faction. 


The wishes, you know, that from royalty flow, 
Like a law we must ever obey, men ; 
It’s an excellent rule, taught in Nicolas’ school— 
Then no wonder my heart replies, Amen, 
And Amen— 
No wonder my heart replies, Amen. 


To the Radical rum uns, that sit in the Commons, 
Well Maxwell and Verner too pattered ; 
For, methought, at one “ die,’’ we might just as well try 
The effect of low vanity flattered, 
Well flattered— 
The effect of low vanity flattered. 


And that terrible man, Hippopotamus Dan, 
Took the bait we so sweetly were lugging, 
And larded us o’er with fine lingo galore ; 
But I fear he was only humbugging, 
Humbugging— 
I fear he was.only humbugging. 


And my own royal pen wrote a scrawl for the men 
Who have beat us at length in the tussle ; 
But, of course, you perceive, | but meant to deceive, 
When I signed, “ yours sincerely,” to Russell— 
Jack Russell !— 
Good Lord! “ yours sincerely,” to Russell ! 


I'm sorry for Kenyon, more than for any one— 
He is such a genius for evil . 
He's long flirted with Heaven, to win Mammon’s leaven, 
Bat now he must ge to the Devil, 
The Devil— 
Ah! now he must go to the Devil. 


It is sad, too, for Fairman, that loyally rare man, 
Whom Heywood with treason was branding ; 





But, oh, bless that complaint which has saved us from 
taint— 
That dear “ulcer of many years’ standing !"* 
Think, Fairman, 
An “ulcer of many years standing !” 


And that gem of the law, Orange Counsellor Shaw — 
What now will become of the lad? O} 
It’s awful to think, his importance must shrink 
To a mem’ry, the shade of a shadow— 
Shaw’s shadow— 
A mem’ry the shade of a shadow. 


Murtagh, too, and M’Ghee, who shall recompense ye, 
For “ No-Popery” doings now over ? 
Ye must even prepare for apostolic fare, 
And, alas! no more revel in clover. 
Poor parsous ! 
No more shall ye revel in clover. 


But, to laud ye by name, O ye children of fame, 
Now bereft of your “ Purpleman’s” glories ! 
The task were too long—but be loyal, be strong, 
And be fifty times sturdier Tories— 
“ Rank Tories” — 
Be fifty times sturdier Tories. 


I must end, for my heart is too full to impart 
All I feel; but you know me—you've tried me— 
What we've done has been well done, says Patriarch 
Eldon, 
Who's doubting and weeping beside me ; 
Poor Eldon ! 
He's doubting and weeping beside me. 


Yet these Radical minions can’t chain our opinions— 
Then keep up your principles High, boys; 
Though Orange no more, be as Blue as before, 
And be sure, “ let your powder be dry,”* boys— 
Your powder 
Be sure, /et your powder Le dry, boys. 
EF ARNESY. 





® See Sir Llarcourt Lees’ late address to the Orangemen of Ireiand. 
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Ler us suppose that our first circumnaviga- 
tors who visited the island of Madagascar, had 
brought home the report that its inhabitants— 
although separated by nature, no less than by 
language, religion, and customs, from the people 
of the neighbouring continent of Africa—were 
yet actuated by a strange and impracticable de- 
sire to control the conduct of all the hostile 
tribes between the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
Cape of Good Hope—that, for this end, the go- 
vernment of this little island was accustomed to 
keep in readiness, in all its ports, a great num- 
ber of ships of war, and to maintain large stand- 
ing armies,” at a grievous expense to its people ; 
that, for upwards of a century, this policy had 
been pursued, with no other result to the na- 
tives of that island, but a continually augment- 
ing national debt ; and that, so far from prevent- 
ing the collisions between hostile states on the 
Continent, these latter regarded those islanders 
as the great cause of all their bloodshed, by 
fomenting incessant quarrels, for the purpose of 
preserving a kind of balance of power amongst 
them:—let us suppose some such accounts as 
those to have reached England—and we can ima- 
gine how great would have been the astonish- 
ment of its people! But the reverse of our sup- 
position is the truth ; and the natives of Mada- 
gascar, whenever they shall be sufficiently civi- 
lized and instructed, will enjoy that astonishment 
at our expense, which, for a moment, we imagine 
to be due to their history. 

The wars of Great Britain, on the Continent 
of Europe, have, in all, or the great majority of 
instances, been wars of aggression—undertaken 
sometimes in behalf of allies, from whom we 
never ip return received assistance in time of 
need ; and often the offspring of diplomatic in- 
trigue or royal pique. But, whatever the origin 
of our wars may have been, the results have 
all proved alike fatal to the best interests of 
the people. A thousand millions of treasure 
have been wasted, and army upon army of Bri- 
tons sacrificed, in the maintenance of a theory 
the most absurd, and yet the most prolific of 
mischief and fertile in horrors, that the evil 
genius of man could possibly have invented :— 
we need scarcely say, that we refer to the scheme 
of a balance of power in Europe. That fruitful 
cause of human suffering had its beginning in 
Italy, and was worthy of the imagination of 
Machiavelli, with whom the idea is said to have 
originated. Whilst, however, the principle was 
applied merely to the diplomacy of the Italian 
States, where craft and intrigue, more congenial 
to an enervated people than weapons of another 
kind, were resorted to in place of the sword, it 
was scarcely productive of evil consequences ; 





teen 





* It is not generally known that the preamble to the 
Annual Mutiny Bill states, that the standing army is re- 
quired for the maintenance of the Balance of Power in 
Europe, 
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but the fatal maxim of an equilibrium of power 
was ingrafted upon the stock of European policy, 
on this side of the Alps, in the days of Charles 
V., and Francis; and, from that age to our 
own time, this political phantom has never ceaged 
to haunt the minds of the statesmen of Europe, 
Nota war has broken out, but, either in its origin 
or progress, it has had reference to this maxim; 
and the consequence has been, that, let but the 
slightest rupture take place between two ever go 
remote and insignificant members of the conti. 
nental family, to jar the fancied equilibrium, and 
every state, great or small, ranges itself in one 
or the other scale of the balance, just as passion 
or prudence may incline them; nor does the 
strugyle cease till the exhaustion of all parties 
puts an end to their sanguinary strife. 

Now Europe's balanced :—neither side prevails, 

For nothing’s left in either of the scales,* 

It would be one of the most valuable literary 
productions of the day, were some competent 
hand to give to the world a detail of the wars— 
their origins and effects—in which Great Britain 
has, during the last century and half, been 
engaged. We would not have a work written in 
a spirit of devotion to that military glory which, 
to vulgar minds, sheds a halo round the actions 
of successful warriors ; but designed rather to 
bring down the conqueror’s fame to the test of 
usefulness, and, stripping it of all those ideal 
charms with which false sentiment has clothed 
it, to display, in all its naked deformity, the 
moral worthlessness of martial honours. Such a 
narrative would, if composed in a severe tone of 
truth, exhibit English statesmen of all parties 
and ages, forgetful of the just interests of their 
country and its insular situation, rushing eagerly 
to participate in the dangers, and share the bur- 
dens, of commotions a thousand miles removed 
from its shores. It would display, amongst other 
astounding revelations of a similar kind, the 
career of our arms during our purposeless share 
in that war which, at the peace of Utrecht, left 
us with no other reward than the fame of Marl- 
borough—* the crafty, uncertain, fascinating 
hero’ t—and a debt, still to be borne, of forty 
millions. It would further shew to the deeply 
interested working classes of this day, how, for 
no object but that of enriching the aristocracy, 
which had now become supreme masters of the 
government, the wars of the Austrian succession, 
and subsequently the seven years’ war, were en- 
tered upon, in order to augment their debt to 
140 millions. But these transactions, full as they 
are of exceptionable policy, must shrink inte 
insignificance before the enormous folly, not t 
say wickedness, of the conduct of our Govern- 
ment in the wars of the French Revolution, dur- 
ing the course of which we were alternately #* 
peace and war with every European nation; 
our very subsidies, in more instances than one, 

* Pope. *Heeren. 





* Heeren. 
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being turned into weapons of assault instead of } whom we are separated by almost impassable 


protection ; and, in the final issue, we, who were ) 


the only people that, by nature of our insular 
position, were aloof from all danger, incurred a 
debt more burdensome than that of all Europe 
beside ! 

The history of the “ Balance of Power” would 
exhibit England, for upwards of a century, in 
the act of offering herself, perseveringly and 
gratuitously, as a sacrifice to a political phantom 
which never, in reality, existed, nor can exist, 
except as a chimera of the diplomatist’s ima- 
gination. But our space does not allow us 
to venture upon so wide a field of investiga- 
tion as the past conduct of our governments 
in foreign affairs: we shall content ourselves 
with claiming, for an instant, the attention of 
our readers to the observations which we have to 
offer upon the present posture of continental 
politics. 

All who are accustomed to read the London 
newspapers and reviews, will have observed that, 
during the last two years, a great effort has been 
made, by public writers of almost every shade of 
opinion, to excite the apprehension and hatred of 
the British people towards the Russian empire. 
Latterly, a more direct set at Russia has been 
visible, than previously, amongst the metropoli- 
tan journalists. The public has been told, from 
time to time, of the vast resources and the bound- 
less appetite for dominion of that nation ; cor- 
respondents at Constantinople have kept up an 
incessant paper war, calling upon Great Britain, 
through the London morning papers, to come 
forward and rescue Turkey from its Muscovite 
ravishers ; anon, the Herald, or the Times, or 
the Chronicle, bursts upon its readers with a ter- 
rifie story about the prodigious size of the Rus- 
sian navy ; and one of these at last electrified 
its more timid readers, by announcing that a 
great Russian fleet, in the Baltic, was prepared 
to issue forth, some misty morning, and land 
50,000 Cossacks on the coast of Suffolk! The 
same journals have, from time to time, informed 
us that the Russian finances were in total disor- 
der ; that the troops at Kalisch wereso badly pro- 
visioned, owing to the poverty of the Emperor, 
that they were obliged to make predatory 
‘oraging excursions (between the acts of that 
military farce) into the Prussian territory; and 
that, at the meeting of the sovereigns of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, at Toplitz, the conference 
ended in a decided coldness between those po- 
tentates, All this might serve, with thinking 
minds, to counterbalance the inflammatory tid- 
‘ngs of the power and ambition of the govern- 
ment of St Petersburgh; but, unfortunately, the 
great majority of mankind do not give themselves 
the trouble of thinking; and thus the inconsist- 
ent writers to whom we have alluded, may ulti- 
mately produce hostile feelings in the minds of the 
a people, and even prepare them—just as 
a A lic writers did with our fathers previously 

e French revolutionary war—to enter upon 


* career of warfare with a people against whom 
we can have no just grounds of strife, and from 





natural barriers. 

We confess ourselves to be a little at a loss for 
the reason of thatanimosity towardsthe Russians, 
which has taken possession of the public mind. An 
ingenious friend of ours accounts for it upon the 
principle, that every people must always have 
some object of national hate: Thus, he says, the 
French hate the Prussians; the Turks detest the 
Persians; the Americans abhor their coloured popu- 
lation; andthe English, after having, forsomecen- 
turies, abominated the French with all their souls, 
now transfer their dislike to the Russians. But 
whatever the cause of our antipathy towards that 
people may be, the grounds of our love of the 
Turks—which seems in some degree to have 
produced the former prejudice—are far more 
difficult to account for; certain it is, however, 
that a predilection has possessed the minds of our 
countrymen, in favour of a country and govern- 
ment of which Burke’s description, written half 
& century ago, presents now, as it did then, the 
most faithful picture—in pronouncing it “ The 
barbarous anarchic despotism of Turkey, where 
the finest countries in the most genial climates 
in the world, are wasted by peace more than any 
countries have been worried by war; where arts 
are unknown, where manufactures languish, 
where science is extinguished, where agriculture 
decays, where the human race itself melts away 
and perishes under the eye of the observer.” 
Latterly, however, and simultaneously with the 
denunciations against Russian barbarism, our 
periodical prints have teemed with favourable 
accounts of the Turks. One writer publishes a 
pamphlet in praise of the village life of that 
country ; another writes to acquaint us that the 
peace of Constantinople can be preserved with- 
out the necessity of patroles, as in London or 
Paris ; a third tells us that Lancastrian schools 
are established in the Ottoman dominions; and 
a new quarterly work,* ‘‘ considers the poli- 
tical regeneration of Turkey, in itself, one of 
the most extraordinary events in the history of 
nations, and looks to the results, if fostered and 
encouraged, as one of the most extensive pros- 
pects of good ever opened to man.” Whilst re- 
ferring to this subject, we will present our readers 
with a short extract or two from a work, pub- 
lished in the last year, in the United States, 
under the title of “ Letters from Constantinople 
and its Environs, by an American,” and attri- 
buted to the pen of Commodore Porter, the 
Chargé «Affairs from the United States to the 
Sublime Porte. We do not think we can do bet- 
ter service than to endeavour to lay a little of 
the truth before our readers, to serve at least 
for a slight alloy of the mass of falsehood and 
nonsense that has been issuing from the press of 
England for many years past upon the subject of 
Turkey. 

The following is his description of the beauti- 
ful and fertile plain of Nice :—* Imagine the 
plain of Nice, in all its fertility and beauty, and 
presenting a picture to the eye and imagination 

* The British and Foreign Review. 
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not to be surpassed. But, alter a painiul descent 
from our lofty eminence, by a very steep road, 


we found that, like the plain of Mexico, it was | 


distance only that gave to the scene its prin- 
cipal enchantment. Like Mexico, everything 


is beautiful at a distance, but nothing will | 


bear examination. View the scene closely, and 
the charm vanishes. The large and fertile 
fields are miles from any human habitation ; and 
if a solitary being or two happen to be labouring 
near, you find them covered with rags and ver- 
min. The shepherd, with his numerous flocks 
and herds, is a miserable half-starved wretch, 
covered with filthy sheep skins, and disgusting 
to look at. His food is a dry crust, with perhaps 
an onion, Enter the villages—the streets are 
almost impassable from filth, and you meet only 
a ragged, dirty, squalid population of beggars. 
The noble fields and vineyards are the property of 
some hungry and rapacious lord, whose interests 
are confided to a cruel, hard-hearted, and rapa- 
cious agent. The few in power, revelling it af- 
fluence and splendour, have reduced the mass of 
the people to a degree of misery which appears 
insupportable. This is Turkey.’ This eccount 
of that favoured but misgoverned region, is, it 


must be borne in mind, from the pen of one (as | 


his work throughout demonstrates) possessing a 
liberal and tolerant spirit, and one who, more- 


over, in the course of his volumes, is rather | 
disposed to indulge in sentiments of admiration, | 


than of hostility, towards the Turkish people. 
Speaking of the indolence of the Turks, he says 
—‘* Give a Turk a mat to sleep on, a pipe, and 
acup of coffee, and you give him the sum total 
of eartily happiness. I have never seen a Turk 
work, if there was the possibility of his being 
idle; I have never seen one stand, if there was a 
possibility of his being seated. A blacksmith 
anvil, and seats himself 
A carpenter seats him- 
self when he saws, bores holes, or drives a nail, 


sits cross-legged at hi 
when he shoes a“ horse, 


planes, dubs with his small adze, or chops with | 
his hatchet, (1 believe I have named all his tools,) | 


if it be possible to saw, &c., without standing.” 
These volumes are filled with proofs of the misery 
of the people, the insecurity of life and property, 
the reckless wastefulness of its despotic govern- 
ment, and the barbaric splendour of the court ; 
all which, and a variety of other causes, have 
paralyzed the energy of the Turkish population, 
wnd laid it open to the superior force of a neigh- 
bouring power, Whether that power be Russia 
or Austria, or both combined, we regard the 
invasion of ‘Turkey from the side of some Chris- 
inevitable result of its 
degeneracy, and as the only means of reanimat- 
ing its death-like torpor. 


tian neighbour, as an 


extinguished, whose vital energies are departed 
fur ever, and where all that was masculine in the 
governors has sunk into mere effeminacy—for 
England to take upon herself an alliance with 


Turkey at this moment, would be for the bride- | 


groom, in choosing a bride, to unite his bloom and 


To call upon England | 
to ally herself with a people whose spirit is 
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| the London press incites us to hostile measype, 
towards Russia are, the defence of our commerce 
and the preservation of the balance of Europe 
those stock pretences for war which have serve: 
our aristocracy, in getting up all the state-trage. 
dies that have been performed upon the stage »: 
Europe during the last century and half, x 
the cust of oceans of British blood, and a debt ¢¢ 
eight hundred millions of money to her indy 
trious people. We are told, by the advocates of 
war with Russia, that, if that country choy)q 
obtain possession of Constantinople, then she 
| will have a sufficient command of ships and mep 
'to beat us on our peculiar element. These 
writers, at the same time, threaten us that ny, 
sooner shall Russia acquire the capital of Tur. 
key, than she will close the Dardanelles agains, 

the commerce of England and the rest of the 
world: a pretty method this for converting her 
into the first naval power in Europe! We are 
accustomed to regard money and sailors as in. 

dispensable elements in the construction of 

powerful navy ; and these can only be acquired 

by the gradual means of commercial industry, 

Looking to the history of the maritime states :f 
Europe, from the best days of Venice down to 

our own time, we find that the people whose 

commerce, for the time, surpassed that of other 

nations, rose invariably to become the masters of 
the ocean. This fact is too trite and selfevi. 

dent to be used as further argument ; and yet 

we could not only quote from a score of writers, 

| in books, pamphlets, and periodicals, who talk in 

the same breath of Russia destroying our com- 

merce and by that means surpassing us ir nave) 

power ; but, even in the House of Commons, (a 

region, by the way, where commonsense is less 

appreciated than a certain conventional talent,) 

we have heard the same apprehensions indulged; 

just as though fleets could be created, manned, 

and maintained, by some powers ot improrisction, 

| to be hereafter solely possessed by the Christian 

| owners of Constantinople ! 

| It is indeed contended, that, were Russia to 

| hold the keys of the Dardanelles, she might 
| 


banish British commerce exclusively from her 
ports. But could she, or any other nation, be- 
come a great commercial state, and, at the same 
time, refuse an intercourse with the first trading 
people of the age? Certainly not. England, as 
the greatest emporium of the mercantile world, is 
of far more essential use in aiding the growth of 
ruder states, than any one of these can possibly 
be to her. If Russia were even to attempt te 
sell us her products without buying from us in 
| return—a system which appears to be doubly 
profitable, whilst, in reality, it isthe very reverse 
—still it could be but short-lived. Other coun- 
tries producing the same commodities—and 
nations, like individuals, have always competi- 
tors to keep them in order—would, by buying # 
_ well as selling, be able to command a preference, 
_ and thus supersede her merchants in our market; 
| and Russia, by such a selfish course, would, by 
| strengthening the competition against herself, 


vigour toa liteless corpse. The grounds upon which | render us more independent of her, whilst sire 






ket; 
|, by 


rself, 





would, at the same time, be increasing her own | 


dependence on us. 
tempts to exclude foreign mannfactures, she 


has already taught us to exchange our goods for 
palm and olive oils ; the substitutes for tallow: 
bemp, flax, seed, and timber, can be proviied for 
ys by other countries ; and, therefore, should 
Russia persevere in restrictive measures against 


Indeed, by her partial at- | 





our products, she will only injure herself; a | 


fact which, as it involves an arithmetical ques- 
tion of pecuniary loss, will, no doubt, be sooner 
or later brought home to her conviction, and 
produce a more enlightened and profitable com- 
mercial system. 

But here it becomes necessary that the impor. 
tan; question be answered—Are we justified, or 
ean it be our interest, (and we regard these as 
convertible motives,) to enter upon a war, for 
the purpose of preserving or extending our com- 
merce with any portion of Europe? To this we 
reply, most emphatically, in the negative. The 
laws of commerce are the laws of nature ; and 
whatever government, individual, or peopie, 
transgress these, by making war against the 
universal wants of mankind, will inevitably 
sufer themselves the ruin and disaster with 
which they vainly trust to overwhelm other 
communities. ‘Lhe commerce of the world is, 
like the tides of the ocean on which it is borne, 
or the winds of heaven that waft it to the utter- 
most corners of the globe, too mighty for the 
power of the mightiest despot to control it. The 
tyrant who conquered in a thousand battles, till 
destiny itself seemed chained at his feet, and 
who held in bondage all the nations of the Conti- 
nent, no sooner proclaimed a crusade throughout 
Europe against foreign commerce, than the 
foundations of his usurped greatness began to 
crumble beneath him. Bonaparte, by the failure 
of his continental system, proved to the world 
that the natural wants of mankind are uncon- 
troilable-—that the fiat of the monarch falls 
armless against a people, when every man is 
interested in disobeying it; and that commerce 
needs no armies for fighting its battles, but only 
the mysterious and invincible weapons of public 
“inion with which nature herself has armed it. 
And are these lessons, which have been written 
fur our instruction in letters of blood, even in 
our own day, to be forgotten’? and are we to be 
lashing our angry passions into a lust for war 
with Russia, upon the chimerical plea of defend- 
ng Our commerce with Turkey, which commerce 
Nas scarcely averaged a million per annum dur- 
ing the last twenty years ! 

Such is the result at which our metropoli- 
40 writers appear to wish to arrive. But what 
‘ay the people of the provinces, and espe- 
cially of the northern counties, where are car- 
ried on the cotton, woollen, and iron manufac- 
tures, comprising so much of the wealth and 
intelligence of the kingdom, and nearly all its 
‘ustaining industry? What say the news- 


t 


papers of Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Li- 
verpool, Sheffield, and Glasgow, upon the sub- 


ect of 


eeing to war with Russia upon this oF | 
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that pretence, turnished by our red-tape diplo. 
matists? Do they cry out for an attack upon 
the arsenals of the Russians, or for a fleet, in 
behalf of their commerce, to be sent to take 
possession of Constantinople ? No; they know 
that their readers have no interest. in any such 
enterprises ; they know that the thousands and 
tens of thousands, why toil at the loom from 
morning to night, pale with incessant confine- 
ment and stunted with premature labour ; or who 
seek their daily bread in the bowels of the 
earth, immured in darkness and covered with 
coal dust—happy if they escape the impend- 
ing mass and the still more deadly choke-damp ; 
or who ply the anvil, the file, or the hammer, at 
the varied but all-exhausting labours of the 
forge ;—they know that all these can derive no 
benefit from war ; but, on the contrary, that the 
first gun fired by Great Britain, tn a conflict 


Srom which only the arjstoeracy would he Ga Lee re, 


must be the knell of suffering, and even, perhaps, 
of death to them and their families. 

We are in the habit of informing ourselves as 
to the public opinion of our manufacturing dis- 


_tricts, (indeed, as we profess to write for the 


middle and working classes, it is our interest and 
duty to do so,) and we can state, from actual 
proofs, that, so far as the will of those intel- 
ligent classes can prevail in the councils of the 


_ government, a war would not be suffered, ex- 


| there is no danger. 


cept to repel actual aggressions, and of which 
We could quote, from the 
best and most influential journals of the above- 
named towns, articles in repression of that pu,- 
naciousand meddling spirit, which, forno national 
or useful end, but merely for the benefit of a few 
busy-bedies, is so continually indulged by some 
of the London press. This opinion in favour of 
peace, and against the policy of intervention in 
the quarrels of the Continent,* which prevails 
ull over our manufacturing districts, cannot fail 
to have a due effect upon the conduct of our 
government. Formerly, indeed, such matters as 
making war or peace were decided upon without 
appealing to the judgment of the people. It was 
in this spirit that Chatham declared, “‘ he would 
not argue with those who could not see the ne- 
cessity of our defending Turkey against the 
encroachments of her Christian neighbours.”’ 
Under the Old Sarum regime, these affairs were 
managed in a very simple way, and without the 
least occasion for any other arguments than 
merely to stipulate with the borough proprietors 
that the commands in the army and the navy 
should belong to them, or their sons, brothers, 


and nephews ; and that the contracts should fall 





to the lot of their dependents and menials ;— 
and they, in return, voted supplies for carrying 
on a war—perhaps to uphold some disputed 
claim on Hungary or Silesia; or probably to 
assist a pretender to the vacant throne of 
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* Upon the occasion of a public dinner whieh was 
recenuy given to Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. by his con- 
stituents of Ashton-under-Lyne, the toast of “ Non-inter- 
vention in the political conccrys of forcign nations” was 
drunk with enthusiasm 
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Poland; or to adjust the always-unbalanced 
balance of Europe; or for any other un-English 
object. But the Reform Bill has changed all 
that ; and, henceforth, it will be our own fault, 
if, upon every alarm of a quarrel on the conti- 
nent of Europe, we rush forth from our favoured 
island, where nature herself has securely barri- 
caded us, to shed our blood and squander our 
wealth upon the transient objects of foreign 
politics,” 

Probably, amongst the thousand disputes abroad, 
in which, through selfishness, folly, or egotism, 
the people of Great Britain have, in times past, 
been involved, not one could be named, in which 
their own interests, and those of humanity and 
civilization, were not more concerned, than they 
can be in the alliance with which it is now pro- 
posed to burthen them for the defence of the 
Ottoman empire ugainst its Christian enemies. 
We do not argue for the right of Russia to 
despoil the present ruler of Turkey of his terri- 
tory—a question on which England is not called 
upon to arbitrate ; nor will anybody suspect us 
of being admirers of the Russian government, 
the principles of which we, in common with all 
freemen, utterly abhor :—we wish to be consi- 
dered as having only one object in view, viz, to 
prove that the right policy of England in this 
case is to preserve a strict neutrality. As to the 
danger which menaces the more civilized por- 
tions of Europe. from the territorial aggrandize- 
ment of this northern power, we suspect that 
Russia has not greatly added to her external 
strength, by incorporating with her territory 
those heterogeneous and barbarous tribes that 
formerly surrounded her. We are told, indeed, 
by a no less authority than one of these alarm- 
ists upon the subject of Russian invasion, that 
“ The whole of the Georgian provinces await but 
a signal to throw off the yoke ; many hundred 
thousands of arm-bearing and brave inhabitants 
of the Caucasus are ready to fall upon the Rus- 
sian troops within their reach ; universal hatred 
animates and unites all races and creeds against 
Russia.”+ Again, in speaking of the Tartars on 
the Dnieper, he tells us that, “ Although Russia 
has deprived this active race of people of their 
country and liberty, it will be long before she 
can subdue their spirit.” And the same pamph- 
let informa us, that “ Russia’s eternal enemies, 
the Circassians, incessantly harass her ports. In 
the distance of twenty miles, there are five or 
six observatories, to give notice of their attacks.” 
Now, this is a pretty sort of population, by the 
aid ef which Russia will be enabled, in the words 
of the same inconsistent writer, to “ prevail 
over civilization, industry, wealth, and freedom 
in Europe!” In addition to the above facts, if 
we bear in mind the implacable and undying 
hatred which animates the heroic people of 
Poland towards their Muscovite rulers; and if 
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* Tt used to be a saying of John Randolph, the shrewd 
Virginian senator, that “the British, like their own 
bull-dog, never heard the report of a battle without try- 
ing to thrust their noses into it.” 

tT ‘* England and Russia.” 





we then assume the hypothesis that Russia hq 
added ten millions of turbulent Turks, by force 
of arms, to augment the amount of her refracto 
subjects, may we not reasonably doubt whether 
that power would, under such circumstances, be 
found more formidable abroad ?—whether, in fact, 
her government would not be rather restrained 
more securely in the bonds of peace with all her 
powerful neighbours, from the consciousaess that 
she possessed within her own dominions, not 
hundreds of thousands, but millions of “ arm. 
bearing and brave inhabitants, of all races and 
creeds, who were waiting but the signal to throw 
off the yoke, and fall on the Russian troops 
within their reach ?” 

But those timid politicians who fancy that 
Great Britain is endangered by the encroach. 
ments of Russia, would do wisely to study the 
map of Europe, and console themselves with the 
reflection that, even supposing that power to be 
in possession of Constantinople, still there would 
be a population of upwards of an hundred mil. 
lions of souls, of various creeds and languages, 
interposed between the boundaries of that empire 
and the Straits of Dover. As to another favourite 
chimera—the danger of Russia being about to 
aim at universal douminion—has not the experi. 
ment been too recently tried to permit us to 
dread a repetition of such visionary schemes? 
If the moral of the last forty years could be for. 
gotten, and even should another Bonaparte appear 
upon the throne of the Czars, still may we assure 
ourselves that, owing to the inherent nature of 
national distinctions, his attempts after universal 
dominion would again infallibly miscarry, It 
was not alone to arrest the progress of the Tower 
of Babel towards Heaven, that the tongues of 
men were confused. The same multiplication of 
languages has, in itself, for ever fixed an impass- 
able barrier against the ambition ef him who 
shall attempt to erect one throne over all the 
diversified families of Europe. 

It is amusing to observe that those who 
tremble at the power and proximity of Russia 
by sea, forget that we are, commercially and 
navally speaking, one-third less distant from 
New York than Constantinople : yet how little 
do those old-school politicians, who dream dreams 
and see visions of the future marine of Russia, 
know how to appreciate the present wealth and 
naval power of the United States ! and how silent 
are they respecting the balance of power i 
America! Voyages are generally made to Rio 
Janeiro in less time than to the capital of Tur- 
key ; and our trade with Brazil is fourfold that 
with the Ottoman empire; and yet, oddly enough, 
those inconsistent writers and speakers wh, 
after the fashion of their ancestors, advocate 
war for the protection of our commerce in the 
Sea of Marmora or the Euxine, never think o 
recommending us to engage in the interna 
struggles of South America for the same object. 

But our space compels us to draw these obser 
vations to a close. In our opinion, the people of 
this country (we mean the industrious classes) 
have no interest in interposing in the affairs of 
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Russia and Turkey; they cannot, from motives 
of humanity, civilization, or religion, be called 
upon to undertake the support of the latter 
government. If, notwithstanding, we should 
enter the field in defence of the Ottoman empire, 
then it is not difficult to foresee that we should 
fail to accomplish any permanent objects by our 
sacrifices. England, with all her resources, can- 
not perpetuate the existence of Turkey. Its popu- 
lation may indeed remain unimpaired in numbers, 
and its territory will, of course, endure for ever : 
but its government, religion, laws, and institu- 
tions, no human power can sustain in Europe 
another century. 





We notice, with much satisfaction, the very favourable 
reception which the public have given to the recent 
pamphlet, “ England, Ireland, and America ; by a Man- 
chester Manufacturer.” In that pamphlet, the princi- 
ples of free trade with all nations, and non-intervention 
in their affairs, which we have been endeavouring to 
inculcate, are advocated with great ability, and proved 
to constitute the foundation of the true foreign policy of 
this nation. Three editions were speedily sold in J.on- 
don, by Mr Ridgeway, at 3s. 6d.—a very moderate price 
for so large a pamphlet. The fourth edition was pub- 
lished by Mr Tait, at 6d., 28 one of his series of Cheap 
Pamphiets on Important Subjects. Three thousand 
copies, we understand, were taken off immediately, and 
more were so eagerly demanded, that the publisher has 
been induced to print another very large edition. We 
recommend every one who wishes to understand the true 
interests of this country, to read the Manchester Manu- 
facturer’s pamphlet. The author is no hireling advocate 
of a party—no “ secret agent of Russia,” as we have 
heard insinuated by one whose remarkable activity in 
behalf of Turkey, might almost induce a suspicion that 
he himself was the secret agent of that Power, in whose 
behalf he so recklessly, in newspapers and periodicals, 
urges this country to menace Russia. The ‘“‘ Manchester 
Manufacturer” is well known and highly esteemed in 
his own town, as Mr Richard Cobden, silk manu- 
facturer. Mr Cobden is to be put in nomination 
for Stockport, near Manchester, at next election. Such 
a man will be invaluable in the House of Commons, 
where much sounding nonsense is yet talked about the 
balance of power, Russian designs, danger to our colonies, 
our commerce, our national dignity, and so forth, by 
ignorant, though often well-meaning men of all parties. 
An intelligent and patriotic British merchant or manu- 
facturer, who has made the true interests of commerce— 
in other words, of his country—his study for years, is 
exactly the representative most befitting a commercial 
town. Such a man is Mr Cobden. 

At the Corporation Dinner of Stockport, we find Mr 
Cobden, in an able speech, taking a view of our foreign 
and domestic policy, an extract from which will be the 
best recommendation of his pamphlet. In the latter, the 
same views are more fully developed and amply illus- 
trated, 

In responding to the toast, “ The Town and Trade of 
Manchester,” given by the Mayor of Stockport, Mr 
Cobden, after alluding to the prosperity of our trade and 
the prodigious increase of our manufacturing population, 
observes— 


I think we ought to possess a powerful influence in the 
government of the country : let that influence be exerted 
i support of a policy which is comprised in two words, 
which ought to form our motto—peace and economy ! No 
government is deserving to rule over an industrious and 
commercial people, that does not act upon the maxim of 
7 and economy. (Cheers.) If commerce is the greatest 

‘lessing, war is the greatest curse to mankind. (Loud 
cheers.) Commerce grows only with the increase of po- 
yulation: can that be favourable to commerce which sims 
at the destruction of human life, and counts its honours 
=) '8 proportion to the number of its victims? (Hear, 

War.) ( ommerce is the offspring of agriculture, and can- 
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not be benefited by ruined harvests, ravaged fields, or de- 
solated villages—by the hushandman carried to the battle 
field, and his implements of peaceful industry converted 
into weapons of destruction. No, whatever may be the 
fruits of war—and it has its blood-stained trophies for its 
more favoured votaries—it can never benefit us. I know of 
no example of a tariff having been favourably altered by 
the aid of the sword; whilst there is scarcely a nation in 
Europe where the importation of our products is not ob- 
structed by restrictions or prohibitions arising from the 
consequences of past, or the anticipations of future wars, 
But, supposing that, instead of debt, suffering, and disas- 
ter, war could bestow a golden harvest of wealth, should 
we be justified in inflicting its horrors on the world?’ No; 
we would not count our profits at the expense of the 
widow's tear and the orphan’s ery ; we would say—perish 
commerce—let charity, let religion survive—we will not 
purchase even so great a boon at so vast a price. (Cheers,) 
rhe wars which have been entered into during the last 
century, have nearly all been undertaken in defeace of our 
commerce: what has been the result to this island, fa- 
voured by nature beyond all the world beside? With a 
svil productive of the most robust animal and vegetable 
life—with a climate, spite of all that is said in its dispa- 
ragement, the best suited for labour, and especially manu- 
facturing labour—comprising within its bosom almost a 
monopoly of the mineral *riches of Europe , and then its 
position upon the earth's surface, the most desirable that 
could be found—looking towards the New World—just at 
the portals of, and yet detached from the Old ;—with every 
advantage, in fact, for containing a rich, a prosperous, and 
a happy people ;—what is the cause that we are bur- 
dened with debts, almost to embarrassment ? If an indi- 
vidual were placed before you who, with so many advantages, 
had become thus involved, you would conclude that he had 
been indolent, or improvident, or wanting in honesty. 
But the British nation stands unrivalled for its industry — 
the great body of its people are frugal, even to parsimony, 
and the probity of an English merchant, is a proverb in all 
parts of the world. We need not seek for the cause of our 
national distress ; it is found in one word, and that word 
is—war. (Cheers.) All our wars have been the fruits of 
our system of diplomacy. What is an ambassador? Let 
us bring down that question to the comparison of busi- 
ness life; the common sense and prudence which we 
exercise in our private affairs, are equally applicable to 
matters of government, and we shall not be well go- 
verned until there is more common sense at head quar- 
ters. An ambassador ought to be a commercial tra- 
veller for the government. Why do you send travel- 
lers abroad, but to prosecute your interests and send you 
orders ? But our diplomatists send us home nothing 
but treaties, alliances, and protocols, which involve us 
in wars; and the result has been that the old esta- 
blished and respectable concern of Mr John Bull has been 
reduced, by the misconduct of his travellers, to a state 
of almost irretrievable embarrassment. I need not address 
you for the purpose of convincing you of the injury which 
war has inflicted upon us—you are well convinced that war 
cannot, under any circumstances, be favourable to com- 
merce. But ! will ask—why, then, do we maintain our 
present enormous armaments? We have, at this moment, 
ninety thousand soldiers, nearly five per cent. of the popu- 
lation capable of bearing arms, all picked men—not sickly 
people, but fine strapping young fellows—who are abstracted 
from the labour of the country to be kept in idleness—and 
God forbid that they should not be idle, for their oecupa- 
tion would otherwise be slaughter—supported by the labour 
of your hands—aye, and the labour of your artisans, their 
wives, and children. If we go to Austria, or France, or 
Prussia, and find standing armies, we likewise find 
there is employment for them, in manning fortresses, in 
guarding their walls and drawbridges, and in —— the 
frontiers ; but England is differently situated, one 
living poet has well said, 
oo 


tion, and good government for the use of the ba Mr 
Cobden proceeded to say, that, if we look at 
the reform bill has yet given us no fruits, 1 wil not, ( 
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he) complain of the miuisters—they have had their hands ; our mills, and shew them how we have rednced the cust 


full; but [ wish to impress upon you the fact that all we have 


yet done is to prepare the machinery for working vut | 


practical relief. 
impossible to economise and dimimish the cost of govern- 
ment, without impairing its quality, But let us point to 


‘ou will be told at every step that it is 


| 


of spinning, and yet ceproves the quality of our yarns. 
The same progress in affairs of government may be accou- 
plished : it has been done by a people on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and must be effected by us. 





MEMOIRS OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, BY HIS BROTHER, 
DR JOHN DAVY.* 


Very soon after the death of Sir Humphry | once, is only to point the ridicule. 


Davy, a life of this illustrious savan appeared, 
from the practised and fluent pen of Dr Paris ; 
which, to say the least, seemed as like the joint 


Every reader 
must have seen that Dr Paris chose, in rather 


- questionable taste, to quiz the philosopher, and 


trading speculation of an adroit publisher and a | 


ready bookmaker, as the careful and generous 
memoir of a man of genius, composed by a sur- 
viving admirer and friend, before his ashes were 
well cold. Dr Paris had, however, an undoubted 
right tu write as many memoirs as he chose, but 
none whatever to compose a biography, “ in 
which,” according to Dr Davy, “there is much 
that is objectionable, many things incorrect, 


to enliven his work with a sprinkling of good 
sturies—as facetious falsehoods and spurious wit 
are sometimes named, Dr Davy has satisfactorily 
established that his brother, though not the most 


_ orderly of young bachelors, never wore above two 


and the general tone of which is to lower the | 


character of his brother in public estimation—not, 
indeed, as a man of science, but as a man and a 
philosopher; and to deliver his name to posterity, 
with a sullied reputation, charged with faults 
which he would have indignantly repelled, if liv- 
ing.” These are grave charges ; aad, to rescue 
the character of his brother from misrepresenta- 
tion, and his cherished memory from unmerited 
obloguy, Dr Davy has considered it incumbent to 
assume an office into which he evidently thinks 


Dr Paris not only intruded himself, but which he | 


has discharged unfairly, There is weight in his 
opinion, “that, to hold up the infirmities of aman 
of genius to observation, is neither necessary nor 
useful—on the contrary, injurious ; as tending to 
lower him, as an example, in the minds of pos- 
terity, and diminish the influence of his name.”’ 
We are, however, bound to say that the keen 
sensibilities of close relationship, and the hal- 
lowed pride which Dr Davy very naturally feels 
in the fame of his illustrious brother, may have 
rendered him more than enough alive to the 
levity and the sarcastic tone in which Dr Paris has 


. . . . . | 
occasionally indulged, while painting the harm. 
less oddities and small affectations which adhered _ 
Dr Paris was probably more | 


to the philosopher. 


ambitious to make a light, brilliant sketch, which | 
should serve its little day, than carefully to | 


elaborate truth in the reverential spirit of a 
disciple, or of an admirer of departed genius and 


} 


i 


of great worth, mingled with a few eccentricities, | 
which the filial eyes of a younger brother cannot | 


perceive. Dr Davy is far too vulnerable to the 
point of the back jokes and exaggerated traits, 
hazarded by his brother's biographer. To sit 


dewn seriously to refute the idle statement that | 
Davy, in the hurry of business at the Royal In. 
gtitution, and the press of dinner engagements, | 
was in the practice of daily huddling clean sbirt | 
over dirty shirt, to the number of five worn at 
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shirts at a time—and this for the sake of warmth, 
and not from habitual slovenliness. 

There is an affectation of reluctance, on the part 
of Dr Paris, to usurp the office of the biographer 
of Sir Humphry, more deserving of reprehen- 
sion. It would have been in every way better, 
that, having really dispensed with what he recov. 
nises as the courtesies of society, Dr Paris had 
been silent upon the subject, and had not at- 
tempted to make out, very Jamely indeed, that 
he had anxiously observed the customary deli- 
cacies to the very letter. 

To his enly brother, Sir Humphry Davy 
bequeathed all his manuscripts, note-books, and 
journals ; and the close connexion and professional 
qualifications of Dr Davy, naturally pointed him 
out as the biographer of the philosopher. But, 
in the meanwhile, Dr Paris, immediately on the 
death, sent certain “ Sketches of the Life of Sir 
Humphry Davy” to the newspapers, of a nature 
which led the publishers, it seems, to conclude 
that a Life might be a good speculation. ‘ The 
leading publishers of the day,” says Dr Paris, 
‘urged me to undertake a more extended work.” 
But this he positively declined, until he obtained 
frum Lady Davy ‘ not only an unqualified per- 
mission to become the biographer of her iilus- 
trious husband,” but also certain requisite docu- 
| ments in her possession, 

In reading Dr Davy’s Memoir, though no 
word nor hint is dropped upon the subject, the 
suspicion is inevitable that Lady Davy was not 
upon the best terms with her husband’s family ; 
if estrangement did not extend even farther 
than to brothers and sisters-in-law. It was still 
due, in Dr Paris’ estimation, even after the 
consent of the widow was obtained, to guin that 
of the brother, who was also the holder of 
the best materials for composing the Life, But 
Dr Davy “ was absent from England,” and Dr 
Paris “‘ was assured, by those who were best 
calculated to form an opinion upon the subject,” 
that Dr Davy would, from delicacy, decline the 
undertaking altogether. Upon thisalleged under- 
standing, it would naturally have occurred to 
most writers to bave applied to Dr Davy for 
information respecting his brother; and eves 
for the use of his nvute-bovks and diaries. It 
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does not appear that Dr Paris did anything of 
the sort ; and Dr Davy pointedly denies that he 
was “absent from England.” He returned home 
only a fortnight later than Lady Davy, who had 
shortly before joined him and his dying brother 
at Rome; and he remained for several months 
in London, and met Dr Paris in society. In 
reply te this uncomfortable statement, Dr Paris 
now affirms, that he did not know Dr Davy was 
in London until long after he had signed an 
agreement with Mr Colburn for the Life. Now, 
whether Dr Davy was in London or not, a post 
letter could have reached him at Malta, had Dr 
Paris really desired his sanction or hoped for 
his aid. But Dr Paris, after five years, and on 
the appearance of this new Memoir, recollects 
meeting Dr Davy at the Athenwum, who re- 
pulsed him ; and he regrets that he had not 
known his wishes sooner, as he never could have 
attempted an office which Sir Humphry Davy’s 
friends and relatives complain he has performed 
unfairly. He now pleads his engagement with Mr 
Colburn. Now, if, in future, any English author 
shall, like Dr Paris, be tied down to what he too 
late discovers to involve a violation of propriety 
and courtesy, through the trading speculation 
of a publisher, we would advise him, from regard 
to his own reputation and the honour of 
letters, to throw himself upon public opinion, 
as an effectual protection against the conse- 
quences of rash or indecorous literary agree- 
ments. Moore, in addition to the selemn 
engagement to publication implied by accept- 
ing the autobiography of his deceased friend, 
Byren, had probably agreed with a bookseller. 
But this would have formed a very poor excuse to 
plead in defence of publishing what was unfit to 
Weventuretothinkthat neither Mr 
Colburn nor any other respectable publisher in 
Englind, would have held Dr Paris tc an agree- 
ment which his own judgment and sense of pro- 


see the livht. 


propriety condemned :—and the inference is inevi- 
table, The want of an alternative, which he now 
It had been far better 
policy to have acted upon his undoubted right 


af 


pleads, is no argument. 


composing as many lives ef Davy as he chose, 
without consulting any one, and without employ ing 
futile pretexts to disguise a very plain affair. 
But the Life itself is of more 
than this preliminary discoursing of the rival 
biographers. Personal and family means of infor- 
mation, and the possession of all his brother's 
hapers, give Dr Davy immense advantages over 
his antagonist in composing these Memoirs ; and, 
however it may be with a temporary brochure, 
‘nthe formal Life of so eminent a man as Davy, 
the world will be more apt to admire the spirit 
“hich touches with a gentle and a reverential 
hand on infirmities of temper, or eccentricity of 
habits, than the tone of lev ty and ridicule into 
Wich Dr Paris has been betrayed, in alluding 
to “the follies of the wise.” That reverential 


im portance 


we whothouvht it pleasant to know whether 
Milton wore buckles or shoe-ties, would have 
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been shocked at heing informed that the object 


of his enthusiasm had a fancy for walking slip- | 
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shod, with his toes through his shoes, even had 
such been the fact; and revolted were the 
statement found to be a piece of slanderous 
buffoonery. Thus, with much more knowledge 
than Dr Paris could have had, and the posses. 
sion of ample and invaluable documents, Dr Davy 
has also composed this Life in what we consider 
a more suitable frame of mind ; for his partialities 
lean to the right side. And now we approach 
our task. 

Sir Humphry Davy was sprung of a respect- 
able family of yeomen, who, for centuries, had 
held possessions in Mount’s Bay, in Cornwall. 
It seems to have been one of those stanch, old 
English families, which makes out its heraldry 
in parish registers and on tombstones, and which 
does not, in our opinion, require the doubtful 
illustration of Norman descent which Dr Davy 
evidently endeavours to obtain for it. Humphry, 
the eldest son, was born in December 1778. The 
death of his father when he was but sixteen, 
seems to have left the family in difficulties, 
which, however, the courage, excellent sense, 
and active industry of his mother, in time sur- 
mounted, Even before the death of his father, 
Humphry lived under the protection of Mr 
John Tonkin, of Penzance, a friend of the family, 
for the sake of attending sehool. By this 
gentleman he was, in some sort, adopted. The 
state of English society at that period, and in 
that remote province, is so curious as traced here 
by Dr Davy, that, though not essential to the 
history of his brother, we are tempted to transfer 
a part of it to our pages. 

The state of society in the Mount’s Bay ouly half a 
century ago was so peculiar and different from what it 
is at present, that it requires to be noticed, not only as 
a matter of curiosity, but as necessary to elucidate the 
circumstances of family whieh L have just related, aad 
to explain feelings and sentiments which might other- 
wise appear unsuitable and morbid in the character of 
my brother. 

Cornwall was then without great roads. The roads 
which traversed the country were rather bridle paths 
than carrkige roads ; Carriages were almost unknown, 
and carts even were very little used. 1 have heard my 
mother relate, that, when she was a girl, there was only 
one cartin the town of Penzanee, and that, if a carriage 
occasionally appeared in the streets, it attracted universal 
attention. Packhorses then were in general use for eon- 
veying merchandise, and the prevailing manner of tra. 
velling was on horseback. At that period, the laxuries 
of furniture and living, enjoyed by people of the yniddle 
class at the present tone, were confined almost entirely 
to the great and wealthy: im the same town, where the 
population was about 2000 persons, there was only one 
carpet, the floors ef rooms were sprinkled with sea sand, 
and there was not a single silver fork. The only news 
paper which then circulated in the West of England was 
the Sherborne Mercury, and it was carried through the 
country, not by the post, bat by a man on horsehack, 
specially employed im distributing it. At that time, 
when our colouial ponsessions were very limited, our 
army and navy on a small seale, and there was compa- 
ratively litthe demand for intellect, the younger sous of 
gentlemen were often of necessity brought 0 sme 
trade or mechanical art, to which then no diecredit or 
loss of easte, ax it were, was attached. The eldest son, 
if not allowed to remain an idle country squire, was sent 
to Oxtord or Cambridge, ry to hm engaging in 
one of the three liberal professions of divinity, law, or 
physic; the second sun was perhaps apprenticed to a 
surgeon or apothecary, or a solicitor; tke third to a 
v2 
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pewterer or watchmaker; the fourth to a packer ormer- | 


cer ; and 8 on, were there more to be provided for. At 
the same timne, the early education of all the sons was 
similar. They were sent toa grammar school, and there 
acquired, in six or seven years, a moderate portion of 
Latin and Greek. After their apprenticeships were 
finished, the voung men almost invariably went to Lon- 


don, to perfe-t themselves in their respective trades or | 


arts; and on t)cirreturn to the country, when settled in 
business, they were not excluded from what would now 
he considered genteel society. Visiting then was con- 
dueted differcutly from what it is at present. Dinner 
parties were alnost unknown, excepting at the annual 
feast time. Christmas, too, was then a season of peculiar 
indulgence and conviviality, and a round of entertain- 
ments Was given, consisting of teaand supper. Except- 
ing at these two periods, visiting was almost entirely 
confined to parties which assembled at three o’clock and 
broke up at nine ; and the amusement of the evening 
Was conuponly some round game at cards, as Pope Joan 
or Commerce. The lower class then was extremely igno- 
rant, and all classes were very superstitious; even 
the belief in witches maintained its ground, and there 
was an almost unbounded credulity respecting the 
supernatural and monstrous, There was searcely a 
parish in the Mount’s Bay that was without a haunted 
house, or a spot to which some story of supernatural 
horror was not attached. Even when | was a boy, I 
remember a house in the best street in Penzance, which 
Was uninhabited, because it was believed to be haunted, 
and which young people walked by at night at a quick- 
ened pace and with a beating heart. Amongst the 
middle and higher classes, there was little taste for lite- 
rature, and still less for science; and their pursuits were 
rarely of a dignified or intellectual kind. Hunting, 
shooting, wrestling, cock-fighting, generally ending in 
drunkenness, were what they most delighted in. Smug- 
gling was carried on to a yreat extent, and drunkenness 
and a low seale of morals were naturally associated with 
it, . .« « « »« « Mr Coulson, of Penzance, a man 
of an inquisitive turn of mind, and of good information, 
who has favoured me with some remarks on this period, 
after adverting to this vice and its effects, observes, that 
** few places have exhibited greater changes than the 
neighbourhood of Penzance, and that not a single family 


belonging to the great gentry now in existence west of 


Havle, or in the Mount’s Bay, was known one hundred 
ears ago.”” 

We find nothing remarkable in the childhood 

or boyhood of Davy, who gave no precocious indi- 


cation of future eminence in any department of 


science or art. He had a retentive memory ; 
at a very tender age, made rhymes ; and, in after 


years, became a lively narrator and inventor of 


tales for the amusement of his juvenile com- 
panions. His teachers were such as might have 
been expected in a state of society so rude as 
that described above. A Rev. Mr Coryton, one 
of his earliest teachers, and a man of irregular 

abits, indulged himself in the pastime of pulling 
the boys ears. Once, little Davy came to school 
with plasters upon his ears, which, when his 
master inquired the cause, he gravely replied, 
were to prevent mortification. In a letter 
written to his mother long afterwards, he makes 
some strikingly just observations upon educa- 
tion, in reference to his brother, the author of this 
biography. 

** Does John like Latin and his school, now the no- 
velty of the first impression is passedaway ? I recollect 
I was rejoiced when I first went to Truro school, but I 
was much more rejoiced when I left it for ever. Learn- 
ing naturally is a true pleasure ; how unfortunate, then, 
it is that, in most schools, it is made a pain! Yet Dr 
Cardew comparatively Was a most excellent master. I 
wish John may have as good a one. After all, the way 








in which we are taught Latin and Greek does net much 
influence the important structure of our minds. J coy. 
sider it fortunate that I was left much to myself when 
a child, and put upon no particular plan of study, and 
that I enjoyed much idleness at Mr Coryton’s school | 
perhaps owe to these circumstances the little talents that 
I have, and their peculiar application. What Iam | 
have made myself; [say this without vanity, and in pure 


, simplicity of heart.” 


In childhood, fishing was a favourite amuse. 
ment. It afterwards became a passion with him, 
and some may say a whimor a craze. His expe. 
riments in metals and fireworks scarcely equalled 


' those of many ordinary boys. 


The fine scenery of his native district, and 
something of a poetic original cast of mind, gave 
Davy that strong taste for wildness and gran. 
deur of scenery which gained strength until the 
close of life. The romantic St Michael’s Mount 
was among the first objects that met his infant 
gaze. 

Whether he was at Penzance or at Varfell, it was al. 
most constantly in view ; and in the frequent visits which 
he made to his home, he saw much that could not fail 
to impress his susceptible mind. The country between 
Varfell and Penzance, a distance of about two miles and 
a half, is an exquisite specimen of Cornish scenery ; the 
expanse of the ever-varying blue sea on one side, bounded 
only by the horizon and the distant headlands; on the 
other side, furze-clad hills and rocky little glens, pour. 
ing down transparent tiny streams, diversified with bright 
green fields, farm-houses, orchards, and all other accom- 
paniments of cultivation, These little journeys to and 
fro were made on horseback, on a favourite pony, called 
Derby ; and, when he was able to wield a fishing-rod, 
or carry a gun, he roamed at large in quest of sport over 
the whole of the adjoining districts---a region admirably 
adapted to invite curiosity and affect the imagination, 
whether we look to its natural scenery, its antiquities, 
its venerable Druidical remains, or its great works of 
mining art. 

Davy was one of the many of our very greatest 
men, that never had his natural genius either 
cribbed or cultivated ina college. At the age 
of sixteen, and very shortly after the death of his 
father, after a year at a grammar school at 
Truro, he was apprenticed to Mr Borlase, a surgeon 
apothecary in Penzance. His mind must already 
have been inquisitive, active, and reflecting. 
Now he commenced keeping a note-book, and 
his brother affectingly says— 

The earliest of his note-books, bearing the date of this 
year, (1798,) is, on many accounts, a literary curiosity. It 
is a small quarto, with parchment covers: on one of the 
covers, on the outside, is the figure of an ancient lyre, 
drawn with his pen, and, on the other, an olive wreath 
encircling a lamp; as if in anticipation of his great dis- 
covery of confining flame in the Safety Lainp. At the 
commencement of it is the following plan of study, which 
I shall transcribe verbatim ;--- 
1. Theology. 

Or Religion, ) 

Ethics, or moral virtues ) 


a 


{taught by Nature. 
iby Revelation. 


2. Geography. 

3. My profession. 5, Language. 
. Botany. 1. English. 
2. Pharmacy, 2. French. 
de Nosology. 3. Lat. 
4. Anatomy, 4, Greek. 
5. Surgery. 5. Italian. 
6. Chemistry. 6. 5 h. 

4. Logic. 7. Hebrew. 


6. Physics. 


l. The doctrines and properties of natural bodies. 
2. Of the operations of nature. 

3. Of the doctrines of fluids. 

4, Of the properties of organized matter, 
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5. Of the organization of matter, 

6. Simple Astronomy. 
= Mechanics. 9. History and Chronology. 
8. Rhetoric and Oratory. : 10. Mathematics. — 

His youthful mind in these years wandered 
through many systems ; and at one time he was 
a materialist, 

In this cold region of materialism, which was altoge- 
ther uncongenial to a mind like his, he remainea a very 
short tune. The same reasoning power which entangled 
him in the difficulty, when more exercised and strength- 
ened, freed him from the thraldom. Intent on truth, 
he always had a wonderful facility in relinquishing an 
opinion, and this in metaphysical inquiries as well as in 
the pursuits of science ; and thus, by not being too much 
“ devoted to consistency,” (to use an expression of his 
own,) he was able to advance in the line of discovery. 

Dr Davy has preserved many memorials of this 
period of the life of his brother, which those who 
delight to trace the developement of a great mind 
will peruse withinterest. Theology, mathematics, 
metaphysics, and poetry, were all comprehended 
in his scheme of study ; and when he was about 
nineteen, natural philosophy led the way to 
chemistry ; for which, however, he entertained 
no particular predilection at this time, but merely 
pursued as a branch of his profession. “ His 
early chemical reading was confined to two works 
of a very different description—‘ Lavosier’s 
Elements of Chemistry,’ and ‘ Nicholson's Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry.’” His brother regrets that 
he has power to relate so little about those 
early studies and first experiments, when “his 
apparatus consisted chiefly of phials, wine glasses, 
and tea cups, tobacco pipes, and earthen cruci- 
bles, and his materials were chiefly the mineral 
acids, and the alkalies, and some other articles 
which are in common use in medicine. He began 
his experimental trials in his bed-room in Mr 
Tonkin’s house, in which, as already stated, he 
was a favourite inmate. Here there was no fire; 
and when he required it, he was obliged to go 
down to the kitchen with his crucible.” 

About this time, Mr Gregory Watt, a son of 
the great James Watt, happened to come to 


Penzance, and to lodge with Davy’s mother. | 


In him the young experimenter found a con- 
genial mind, and a most useful and pleasant 
companion and fellow inquirer. The discoveries 
and theories of Dr Beddoes were then making 
considerable noise, and Davy ventured to make 
some of his researches on heat and light known 
to that gentleman, whom he must have esteemed 
4 very great man, and whom he always considered 
as One in every way worthy and amiable. We 
remember to have heard of some one having 
quaintly said, that ‘‘ The only great discovery 
ever Beddoes made, was discovering Humphry 
Davy,” an obscure youth, in a rude and remote 
town, and destined to effect such mighty revo- 
lutions and conquests in science. He also early 
found another congenial friend in Mr Davies Gil- 
bert, long afterwards his successor in the chair of 
the Royal Society; and Dr Davy complains deeply 
of the ludicrous, or would-be ludicrous account 
which Dr Paris has given of their first meeting, 
and the exaggerated estimate which he makes 
of the obligations which Davy owed to Mr 
Gilbert, In this triple alliance, the mind of 
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Davy made rapid progress ; and, in a short time, 
Dr Beddoes offered him the appointment of 
superintendant of the Pneumatic [nstitution, 
established at Clifton, for the purpose of trying 
the healing effects of different gases, principally, 
we believe, upon consumptive patients. Mr 
Borlase, to whom he had been a dutiful auxiliary, 
very handsomely gave up his indentures ; and, 
before the age of twenty, he entered fairly upon 
his illustrious career, carrying with him an 
untainted moral character, the most virtuous 
habits and dispositions, and the affection and 
good-will of every one, but particularly of those 
who knew him best—the family of his master. 
His brother states that— 


Though intensely devoted to study and the acquisition 
of Various knowledge, he did not, however, give up shoot- 
ing and fishing. With his gun and dog (an excellent 
water spaniel, called Chloe) he often went to the adjoin- 
ing marshes, where hg became a proficient in snipe 
shooting; or to the more distant covers in the warm 
valleys, frequented by the woodeock---a kind of shoot- 
ing of which he was ever afterwards extremely fond. 
At that time, in Cornwall, little attention was paid to 
the game laws; every one who chose amused himself 
with a gun, and went in pursuit of the minor caccia, 
birds of passage, such as the woodeock, snipe, and 
water-fowl, without any license, and without apprehen- 
sion of question. His fishing excursions were chiefly in 
springs 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the French 
Revolution, aided in its dreadful progress by the 
vengeful feelings generated by the game laws 
of France, should have been followed by increased 
and most unwise severity in the game laws of 
England and Scotland. 

Davy appears to have fallen exactly into his 
natural element at Cliften. He wrote to his 
mother, to whom he appears to have been most 
steadily and affectionately devoted throughout 
her long life— 

Our house is capacious and handsome; my rooms 
are very large, nice, and convenient ; and, above all, | 
have an excellent laboratory. Now for the inhabitants ; 
and, first, Dr Beddoes, who, between you and me, is 
one of the most original men I ever saw---uncommonly 
short and fat, with littl elegance of manners, and 
nothing characteristic externad/y of genius or sclence ; 
extremely silent, and, in a few words, a very bad com- 
panion. His behaviour to me, however, has been par- 
ticularly handsome. He has paid me the highest com- 
pliments on my discoveries, and has, in fact, become a 
convert to my theory, which I little expected. He has 
given up to me the whole of the business of the Pneu- 
matic Hospital. . 4 Mrs Beddoes is the 
reverse of Dr Beddoes---extremely cheerful, gay, and 
witty; she is one of the most pleasing women I ever 
met with, With a cultivated understanding, and an 
excellent heart, she combines an uncommon simplicity 
of manners. We are already very great friends. 

Dr Davy does not mention that this lady was 
a daughter of the Edgeworth family, a younger 
and half sister of Miss Edgeworth, which we 
believe was the case. There was, at that time, a 
most delightful society to be met occasionally in 
the house of Dr Beddoes. 

The most distinguished amongst the number, Mr 
Southey, Mr Coleridge, and Mr Tobin, had very little 
the advantage of my brother in age; they were son 
with eager emulation on the course of glory ; he fo 
their acquaintance and obtained their friendship; and, 
| though the great objects of his pursuit were of a scien- 
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tifie nature, yet he found time to take a part with them 
in labours purely literary. 


In this society, Davy was probably confirmed — 


in his early taste for versifying. Coleridge is 
reported to have said, that, if not the greatest 
philosopher, he might have been the greatest 
poet of his age ; but Coleridge was a large talker. 


Davy’s attainments in poetry are certainly far | 


before those of Bacon, or of Lord Brougham, and 
other philosophers, who have, for amusement, 
attempted verse ; yet Dr Davy has perhaps dwelt 
tuo much or too frequently upon them, Southey, 
a calmer judge than Coleridge, was an admirer. 
In a conversation with a fricend— 

His eves filled with tears when he said, * Davy was 
a most extraordinary man; he would have excelled in 
any department of art or science to which he had direct- 
ed the powers of his mind.”” My friend said, ** Mighit 
he have been a poet?” He replied, “ Yes! he had all 
the elements of a poet. He only wanted the art. I 
have read beautiful verses of his.” He added, ** When 
I went to Portugal I left Davy to revise and publish my 
poem of * Thalaba.’”’ 

It would far exceed our limits, and is indeed 


uite foreign to our purpose, and the objects of a | ; 
4 6 ips ’ J / am glad to hear Grace is better. 


popular work like this, to follow, step by step, the 
illustrious progress of Davy in his peculiar line 
of discovery. We need only notice, in passing, 
that scientific as well as ordinary readers will 
find much that is still curious, though now ex- 
ploded and valueless, even in the details of the 
experiments in the Pneumatic Institution. Davy’s 
brief notice of his early and generous-minded 


friend there, may not be without value or warning. | 


Beddoes was reserved in manner, and almost dry ; but 
his countenance was very agreeable. //e was cold in con- 
versation, and apparently much oeeupied with his own 
peculiar views and theories, Nothing could be a stronger 
contrast to his apparent coldness in discussion, than his 
wild and active imagination, which was as poetical as 
Darwin's, Ele was little enlightened by experiment, 
and, T may say, little attentive to it. He had great 
talents and much reading. but had lived little 
amongst superior men. On his deathbed, he wrote me 
a most affecting letter, regretting his scientific aberra- 
tions. IT remember one expression: ‘ Like one who has 
scattered abroad the avena fatua of knowledge, from 
which neither branch, nor blossom, nor fruit has resulted, 
1 require the consolations of a friend.’’ Beddoes had 
talents which would have exalted him to the pinnacle of 


too 


philosophical eminence, if they had been applied with | 


discretion. 

In the second year of his residence at Bristol, 
Davy visited his family in Cornwall. We are dis. 
posed to value these Memoirs very highly indeed, 
were it only that the author has the power of 
laying before us many domestic letters of the same 
affectionate and endearing familiar character as 
the following. One such is worth a dozen of 
Dr Paris’ best stories. 

** My Dear Morien,---Had I believed that my silence 
of six weeks would have given you a moment's uneasi- 
ness, T should indeed have written long ago. But I have 
been much engaged in my favourite pursuit of experi- 
menting, and iv endeavouring to amuse two of my friends, 
who have spent some days at the Institute. One of 
them is your quondam lodger, Gregory Watt, who 
desired to be kindly remembered to vou and the family. 
The other you have heard me speak of: his name is 
Thomtson ; and he is one of the few to whom God has 
given a spirit carrying them above the eommon things of 
the world. ” a ° e . 

* Aceept my affectionate thanks fur your presents. I 


and “Latin with Mr Duyart. 
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have received them all, and I have made a good use of 
them all. Several times has a supper on the excejlen: 
marinaded pilehards made me recollect former time.’ 
when I sat opposite to you, my dear mother, in the littie 
parlour, round the little table, eating of the same delicious 
food, and talking of future unknown things. Little diq 
I then think of my present situation, or ot the mode in 
which I am, and am to be, connected with the world. 
Little did I then think that I should ever be so long 
absent from the place of my birth as to feel longings 5 
powerful as those I now feel for visiting it again. 

* J shall see with heartfelt pleasure the time approach. 
ing When I shall again behold my first home---when | 
shall endeavour to repay some of the debts of gratitude 
l owe to you, to the Doctor, and to my autits, My next 
visit shall not be so short a one as the last. IT will stay 
with you at least two or three months, You have let 
half your house. Have you a bedroom reserved for me, 
and a little room fora laboratory ? Which part have 
vou let ? 

“ When I come to Penzance we will settle all about 
John; till then I should like for him to learn Freneh 
The expense of this or any 
other part of his education | will be glad to detray. Do 
not by any Means put him with Mr Coryton. I have 
long procured the paints: if there is no vessel in the 
course of a week, they shall be sent otf by the waggon., 

** | will write to Kitty in the course of next month, | 
Remember me with 
affection to her. [ have not yet seen Mr Griffin. Any 
one who has lately seen my friends I shall be glad to see, 

** T shall be verv glad to hear from vou soon. You 
have a hundred objects to write about interesting to me. 
I can write only of myself. Remember ine with aifee- 
tion to all my friends, (particularly the Doctor,) my aunts 
and uncles, Love to Kitty, Grace, Betsy, and John. 

“« Farewell, my dear mother. 

** | am your affectionate son,’ &c. 

This highly merits to be included in any col. 
lection of English familiar letters. Next year, 


we find him writing to his early protecter, Mr 


~ Tonkin— 


My discoveries relating to the nitrous oxide, the plea- 
sure-producing air, are beginning to make some noise: 


| the experiments have been repeated, with the greatest 


_ suecess, by the professors of the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

I am at this moment very healthy and very happy; I 
have had great success in my experunents, and | yain a 
competence by my pursuits, at the same time that | am 
(in ho} es at least) doing something towsirds promoting 
the public good. If I feel any anxiety, it is that of being 

_ removed so far from you, my mother, and my relations 
and friends. If I was nearer, | would endeavour to be 
useful to you; [I would endeavour to pay some of the 
| debts of gratitude | owe to you, my first protector and 
earliest friend. 

In a week or two after this, he was unexpected- 
| ly offered the situation of Assistant Lecturer on 
Chemistry in the Royal Institution, the chair of 
which had just been vacated by Dr Garnet. 

He entered upon his new office with the best 
prospects ; and was, in May 1802, appuinted Pro- 
fessor by the Managers. 

Once more, Dr Davy complains that Dr Paris 
has misrepresented his brother, and that he has 
gone the length of asserting, that, owing to Davy's 
uncouth appearance and address, the smirk on 
his face, and the pertness of his manner, Count 
Rumford regretted that he had been selected. 
Though we consider Dr Davy as sometimes too 
susceptible to Dr Paris’ quips and flippancies, 
there is justice and universal truth in the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 
| He so speaks of him as to make a very unfavourable 


| umpression vn the mind of the reader, aud tw give pail 
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to those who have any regard for his memory. Even if 
they were correct, it appears to ine such particulars need 
not be recorded: it 18 meets done, and in bad 
taste; and, if incorrect, the giving them is, in regard to 
biography, an unpardonable ottence. It is in bad taste 
to associate the ludicrous and contemptible with science 
and genius; it is unworthy of the advocate of the inter- 
ests and dignity of science, for it is most injurious to 
them both, the more especially if done merely in jest. . . 

The following are Mr Poole’s words :-- You will excuse 
my making two or three remarks. I do not think you 
have done justice to Sir Hamphry’s appearance and 
manners inearly life. Though his manners were retreat- 





ing and modest, he was generally thought naturally grace- | 


ful; and the upper part of his face was beautiful.” 

Dr Davy vindicates his brother's memory with 
feeling and propriety, and ina manner that is 
calculated to excite general sympathy ; and which, 
we have no doubt, will amply fulfil his affec- 
tionate and laudable object. A good deal of the 
offensive matter introduced by Dr Paris appears 
to have been obtained from a quarter which 
should have made him very cautious in its use. 
Jt is from an early contemporary long settled 
abroad. whom Davy, from what he considered 
sufficient cause, had “ ceased te esteem.” 

The brilliant and fashionable success of Davy’s 
first lectures at the Royal Institution, more re- 
sembled the triumphs of Siddons, O'Neil, and 
Kean, than the sober achievements of a philoso- 
pher. But, for once, sound science was found, if 
not in fellowship, yet in conjunction with fashion ; 
and the young philosopher endeavoured to deepen 
the favourable impression he had made by the 





arts and graces of oratorical composition and de. | 


livery. His introductory lectures at this time, 
are ornate and elaborate efforts, in which Decla- 


mation is made the handmaid, or lady of honour, | on p | 
| that he made no addition to it or alteration. 
But the useful was not neglected | 


to Science. 
for the agreeable, even in these prelusive dis- 
courses, in which—particularly in that introduc- 
tory to the geological course—they are felici- 
tously combined. This section of these interest- 


ing Memoirs affords many temptations for popu- | 


lar extracts ; but we must resist them. 


| large cupboard. 


in Davy’s first sessions at the Royal Institu- | 


tion, “men of the first rank and talent—the 
literary and the scientific, the practical and the 
theoretical—blue stockings and women of fashion 
—the old and the young—al) crowded eagerly to 
the lecture room. His youth, his simplicity, his 
natural eloquence, his chemical knowledge, his 
happy illustrations, and well-conducted experi- 
ments, excited universal attention and unbounded 
applause. Compliments, invitations, and pre- 
sents, were showered upon him from all quarters ; 
his society was courted by all, and all appeared 
proud of his acquaintance.” Part of this eulo- 
vium is borrowed from Dr Paris, who intimates 
that the hature, the “ simplicity” of the lecturer, 


heveragain recovered. Davy’s manner of lecturing 
at this period, is better described by his brother :— 


He was always in earnest; and when he amused most, 
amusement appeared most foreign to his object. His 
kreat and first object was to instruct, and, in conjunetion 
with this, maintain the importance and dignity of science ; 
indeed, the latter, and the kindling a taste for scientific 
pursuits, might rather be considered his main object, and 
the conreying instruction a secondary ome. Lis lectures 


were almost invariably written expressly for the oceasion, 
not a repetition of lectures; so that the satne audience, 
year after year, night attend, and never be wearied. He 
commonly wrote his lecture the day before he delivered 
it. On this day, he generally dined in his own room, 
and made a light meal on fish. He was always master 
of his subject; and composed with great rapidity, and 
with a security of his powers never fafling him. Latterly, 
he trusted a good deal to notes ; and, excepting on par- 
ticular occasions, wrote little more than the parts which 
he wish@d to make most impressive, especially the begin- 
ning and termination. It was almost an invarinble rule 
with him, the evening before, to rehearse his lecture in 
the presence of his assistants, the preparations having 
been made and everything in readiness for the experi- 
ments; and this he did not only with a view to the snecess 


| of the experiments, and the dexterity of his assistants, but 


also in regard to his own discourse, the effect of which, he 
knew, depended upon the manner in which it was deliver- 
ed. He used, [ remember, at this recitel, tomark the words 
which required emphasis, and study the effect of intona- 
tion; often repeating a passage two or three different 
times, to witness the difference of effect of variations im 
the voice. His manner was perfectly natural, animated, 
and energetic, but not in the least theatrical. 

Having defended his brother’s style of lectur- 
ing from what he considers the invidious animad- 
versions of Dr Paris, Dr Davy gives this account 
of the domicile and way of life of a philosopher 
who was now become somewhat of a man of 
society, if not one of the world :— 

Of my brother’s mode of living, and of some of his 
habits whilst he was at the Royal Institution, | shall 
also speak from my own knowledge. As long as he was 
a bachelor, he was perfectly satisfied with his rooms at 
the Institution, in which he considered chiefty utility, 
and thought little of comfort, and much less of luxury. 
He shewed vreat carelessness in all that related to their 
furniture and appearance. These were to him matter 
of indifference. IL believe the furniture was merely what 
helonged to them when he first took possession, and 
The only 
thing ornamental that L recollect in his sitting-room, 
Was an elegant little porcelain Venus, which was a pre- 
sent to him from his early friend, Mr Wedgewood ; it 
was of his manufacture, and an admirable specimen of 
art. Letters and papers he very seldom arranged, and 
his rooms were commonly littered with them. Occa- 
sionally they were collected, and thrown together into a 
I remember once his commissioning 
me to look over this great collection, and to burn suc 
as appeared of no interest. Amongst them were very 
many letters of the highest compliment, and some of kind 
advice from anonymous writers, or declared friends, 


| pointing out, on his commencing lecturing at the [nati- 
_ tution, what was considered faulty in his manner, and 





even in his pronunciation; but they qre most com- 
monly of a laudatory kind ; and of this kind were several 
copies of verses, written in female hands, shewing that 
he had excited no ordinary interest in their breasts, and 
that their admiration was of a very exalted kind. Yet 
all the that was bestowed, all the delicions flattery 
which he received, and which might have s the best 
disposition, and seduced from the path of exertion to 


luxurious repose, or dissipation in the circles of fastien, 


seemed to have been either wasted on his mind, and 
have made no iinpression, or to have acted as a sput 


_ continued exertion; and he never laboured harder, or 


were speedily lost in this artificial society, and | ©x¢tted himself more successfully, than at the time he 


_ received most court, and apparently indulged most in the 


| pleasures of luxurious soeicty. 


| ewer rules. 
| 


In the disposal of hris time, he was far from systematic, 
directed rather by circumstanets than by any 
When in town, he gent y the 

aboratory after breakfast, about ten or eleven o’elock, © 


| and, if uninterrupted, remained there till three or four. 





Tustead of returning to the laboratory after di ’ 
and working there till a laté hodr, pron | reste Logie 
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Jabours after three ‘or four hours’ sleep, it was very un- 
usual for my brother to revisit it after he had dressed 
for dinner ; and before breakfast I do not believe he ever 
entered its cts. He was never, to the best of my 
knowledge, in the habit of abridging greatly his hours of 
rest, which were commonly seven oreight. . - + + 
Fashion in dress and ap was of trifling consi- 
deration to him; he consulted rather ease and conveni- 
ence. : 

Thus spending his time, admired and highly popular 
as a lecturer, courted in society for his genius and agree- 
able conversation, and in the highest estimation as a 
man of science, with a happy sanguine disposition, and 
a capacity for enjoyment equal to his ample means—he 
possessed an uncommon degree of happiness, a larger 
proportion than any one has a right to expect, and a far 
greater than the majority of mankind everenjoy. I have, 
even now, after the lapse of five and twenty years, a 
very pleasing and vivid recollection of his cheerful and 
buoyant spirit, as well as of his extraordinary activity 
and energy. 

During the recess, he made extended excur- 
sions into the country ; and in different seasons 
visited Wales, Scotland, the Hebrides, and Ire- 
land. Notes of his several tours often contain 
elegant and picturesque descriptions of the vari- 
ous scenes which he visited. He was in Ireland, 
for the first time, in 1805. In the mountainous 


parts of Donegal he writes— 


“ From the summit of the mountain above Loch Salt, 
the wildest scene in Ireland, Muckrsh and Arigle hav- 
ing their summits peeping above the clouds; distant, 
yet only so distant that the great gullies of Arigle and 
its yellow colouring were visible, and the dark heath of 
Muekrsh, and its white seams of sand; between the in- 
termediate mountains, preeipices of rock, green hills, 
and dark lakes, with torrents pouring down the sides of 
mountains, whose summits were hidden in rain clouds. 
Sunshine appeared on some spots, whilst black clouds 
covered others ; and, in the space of ten minutes, the 
spot on whieh [I stood had been wet and dry. 

* Amongst these mountains, | met with a singular 
race of beings—the most gifted with vague curiosity of 
any men I have seen. They asked questions without 
considering whether they were civil or uncivil, and 
seemed little daunted by reproof.—Q. ‘ Where do you 
come from 7’? A. * Ramelton.’—* Do you belong there ?’ 
‘No.’—* What place do you belong 7?’ * London.’--- 
- Is it war or peace?’ ‘ War.’---* Have the English 
lost any men?” * There has been no battle lately.’--- 
‘When was the last ??) 6 Lord Nelson's. Did you never 
hear of him 7’---§ No. What is your name?’ ‘ It isa 
name you have never heard of, and never will hear of ?’ 
The dialect and accent not similar to the Irish, but 
rather pure English, with many interlardings of un- 
meaning expressions, the most favourite of which was 
* Teagues.’ They all agreed that there were old men 
who knew the history of the Finns and Finn Macoul, in 
Gaelic ; but no one could shew me the abode of these 
BAER. 

** Four religions-—~a mountain religion, (Covenanters, ) 
a Scotch kirk, a Romish church, and an English church. 
The kirk exeeedingly troublesome, and great enemies to 
Sabbath-breakers. A man hot with whisky, and with 
the Presbyterian spirit, took away my rod on Sunday 
evening. The people of the town seemed to resent the 
injury, but rather too mildly. The people are in a state 
scarcely as yet prepared for improvement ; the middling 
classes having rude hospitality, the lowest barbarous : 
gratitade, however, was striking. A boy applied to me 
for medicine; I prescribed for him, gave him physic, 
and, what was better, money: his gratitude was of the 
nobler kind. It is only in towns that the lower classes 
are depraved.” 


To the mountains mentioned, Davy dedicated 
some verses, which we select as a rather favour- 
able specimen of his muse :-— 
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* Mucrish and Arokil, ye pai 
Of mighty faetinron, riled tats 

Amidst the summer evening's western light ; 
Clouds might ye be, so bright your hue, 
So dense your le in the blue 

That ushers in the night, 


** Were ye not motionless ; your forms 
Unchanged by breezes or by storms, 

The same from day to day, from age to age, 
Unalter’d ‘midst the wrecks of time, 
Scorning in giant strength sublime 

The whirlwind’s and the lightning’s rage. 
* Summer's wild heathblasts, winter's snows, 
Disturb not your supreme repose ; 

Not the mild influence of spring, 

Clothing the lowlands all in green, 
Creating round a joyful scene, 

Of change to you can bring. 

* Not e’en the purple heath expands 
Its foliage o’er your blanched sands ; 

Your rocks alone the yellow lichen covers, 
In palest tints ; and o’er the space ye own, 
No shapes of life are known, 

Save where the eagle hovers. 

“ His screams, the mountain torrent’s sound, 
The mountain breezes whistling round, 

The distant murmurs of the western wave, 
Compose the music wild and rude 
Of your unhaunted solitude, 

Else silent as the grave. 


“ The glens that ranged around your feet 
In grand confusion seem to meet, 

As with your parts to harmonize, 
While they your fountains drink, 
In kindred wildness sink 

As ye in wildness rise.” 

His journeys into his native Cornwali were 
frequent, and there he studied geology in the best 
school. At these times, he never failed to visit 
the Lizard and the Land’s End, generally in the 
company of some of his old schoolfellows, 

I remember, (says his affectionate biographer, ) when 
a boy, being allowed to join one of these parties to 
the Land’s End, and it was a merry one, as youthful 
parties commonly are. After exploring the cliff scenery, 
we dined at a tavern at St Just, and I well recollect the 
boisterous mirth indulged in after the repast was eon- 
cluded and the wine had circulated; the gymnastic 
feats attempted; the shouts of applause, the uncon- 
strained laughter, and all that abandonment of spirit to 
mirth so common in young persons under excitement, 
and which, excepting in youth, can scarcely be felt or 
enjoyed. 

Fond of his native county, he took a lively interest 
in everything that regarded its welfare, and was very 
desirous of seeing improvements introduced into it, 

These annual excursions invigorated him for 
the winter campaign; and, always glad te escape 
from London, he was yet more delighted to re- 
turn to what he calls “ the grand theatre of in- 
tellectual activity, the field of every species of 
enterprise and exertion, the metropolis of the 
world of business, thought, and action. . . . 
In my youth, and pride of manhood,” he says, 
“T never entered London without feelings of 
pleasure and hope.” Davy was, we believe, re- 
comended to the notice of some men of rank, by 
his practical efforts to make chemistry and 
geology subservient to agriculture, mining, &c. 
&e. On these subjects, he had delivered lectures 
to the members of the Board of Agriculture ; 
and his friends in high life were generally, we 
think, remarkable for mining operations, or for 
attending to the improved culture of their estates. 


Dr Davy has given great value to this Memoir, 
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by copious extracts from the more popular of his 
prother’s lectures upon practical subjects. From 
the rambling note-books he has also transferred 
many ingenious speculations, and vigorous shoots 
of thought. Speaking of colonies, Davy writes— 


“ Sooner or later, our colonial empire must fall, in due 
time, when it has answered its ends. The wealth of our 
island must be diminished, but the strength of mind of 
the people cannot easily pass away ; and our literature, 
our science, our arts, and the dignity of our nature, 
depend lite upon external relations. When we had 
fewer colonies than Genoa, we had Bacons and Shak- 
spezres. . 

“ The wealth and prosperity of the country are only 
the comeliness of the body, the fulness of the flesh and 
fat; but the spirit is independent of them: it requires 
only muscle, bone, and nerve, for the true exercise of its 
functions. We cannot lose our liberty, because we can- 
not cease to think; and ten millions of people are not 
easily annihilated.” 

The modern critics and talkers of society, the 
men of an universal drawing-room genius and 
reputation, who began to swarm in London at 
this period, are thus graphically described: — 

“There is scarcely a more dangerous propensity than 
that of attempting universal literature ; of being able to 
criticise all modern books. It increases the memory at 
the expense of the reason ; it supplies the graces of con- 
versation, without the labour of thought. When I peruse 
some of the descriptions of ancient Athens and Rome, I 
am forcibly reminded of some of the societies of modern 
London. Iseem to see the parasite clothed in the robes 
of the moralist; the affable jester concealed under the 
gown of the sacred minister of religion. I see men 
renouncing the dignity of character, and the greatness 
of reputation---(picture of Athens, that all men were able 
to quote the modern poets---to tell an entertaining tale.) 
It was then that the parasite and the jester assumed 
those robes which were worn by the moralist, the mini- 
ster of religion, and the philosopher, and prostituted 
talents that might have been employed to noble pur- 
poses, With the hopes of gaining a smile from the idle 
and the vicious, and a murmur of applause from the 
great and luxurious,” 

“ The man of genius always feels more power than 
he is able to develope. His stores are too copious to 
be at once poured forth. He requires a great stimulus, 
and there is no stronger characteristic of superlative 
talents than their association with a contempt of the 
popular opinion. By the popular opinion, let it not be 
understood that I mean the decisions of taste, the gene- 
ral opinion of mankind made venerable by antiquity ; 
hut that opinion which is the vague result of caprice, 
fashion, and imitation—-which is affected by novelty and 
(uamtness; that opinion which prevails in literature as 
in dress---which can give a momentary effect to the 
splendid, the brilliant, or seductive.” 


_ His audiences were yearly increasing, amount- 
ing, in London, in some seasons, to nearly 1000; 
and in 1810.11 he lectured in Dublin, with great 
pecuniary advantage to himself, The Society of 
Dublin voted him 400 guineas ; and he writes to 
his mother that 550 tickets had been sold, at two 
fulneas each, and many more would have been 
sold had the Lecture-room been large enough 
to contain more peopie. At this time, he was 
only thirty-three ; and his brother remarks— 
He may justly be eonsidered at the height of his po- 
pularity, and, perhaps, of his happiness. He had earned 
an unsullied and noble reputation; he was loved and 
adinired by friends, who had cheered him on in bis 
— he had hardly passed the prime of manhood ; he 
him wh ser gsc of excellent health; he bad open to 
. lost every source of ordinary recreation and en- 


d*yment; and he had, besides, the unfailing pleasures 
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derived from the active and successful pursuit of science. 
His letters written, at this time, such as I have had an 
opportunity of consulting, strongly mark a happy con- 
tentment, as well as a very amiable and affectionate state 


of mind. I more particularly allude to those which he 
addressed to his mother and sisters, and to myself, 

To carry his happiness to the zenith, Davy 
was at this time a fortunate lover, and not yet 
married. On his return from Ireland, he wrote 
to his mother and brother, that Mrs Appreece in 
accepting of him had made him the happiest of 
men, Early in April 1812, he was created a 
Baronet, and he immediately married. He wrote 
his brother, then a medical student in Edin- 
burgh—* I shall have great pleasure in mak- 
ing you acquainted with Lady D. She is a noble 
creature, (if I may be permitted so to speak of a 
wife,) and every day adds to my contentment by 
the powers of her understanding, and her amia- 
ble and delightful tone of feeling. God bless 
you!” He published his “ Elements of Chemi- 
cal Philosophy” at this time, and dedicated the 
work, written during courtship, to Lady Davy. 
Of this lady we hear nothing more, save the 
driest commonplace announcements in his cor- 
respondence with his family. Dr Davy, in re- 
ferring to the work dedicated to her, gives this 
account of his brother's mode of composition :— 

Almost as soon as he began writing, he began printing 3 
no fair copy was made: the MS. was transferred some- 
times the same day and hour from his pen to the press ; 
and yet I am not aware that the work bears any mate- 
rial marks of hastiness, or of carelessness, or of any want 
of systematic arrangement, or of due keeping and pro- 
portion of its parts. Though rapidly composed, it was 
not, in fact, hurried; he was very careful im verifying 
results, taking nothing for granted. 

In 1813, though war was still raging, Davy 
was permitted to travel upon the Continent for 
purposes of scientific inquiry. He was accom. 
panied by Mr Faraday, then his secretary, and 
Lady Davy. His remarks upon the men of science 
in Paris, where he remained for two months, are 
interesting in their sources, and honourable to 
Davy’s candid appreciation of his distinguished 
contemporaries. 

‘“* Guyton de Morveau was very old when | made his 
acquaintance—between seventy and eighty—aud very 
feeble. Though he had been a violent Republican, he 
was Bonaparte's director of the mint, and a baren of the 
empire. His manners were mild and coneiliatory ; aud 
it is a proof of the energy of his mind, that, having pro- 
mised his vote to a person as Corresponding Member of 
the Institute, he kept his promise, and my election 
wanted only his voice to be unanimous. Having never, 
when in France, inquired into the intrigues connected 
with elections, or interested myself about them, I should 
not have known this, had he not himself told me so when 
I dined afterwards at his house.” 

** Vauquelin was in the decline of life when I first saw 
him in 1813---a man who gave me the idea of the French 
chemists of another age ; belonging rather to the phar- 
maceutical laboratory than to the philosophical one: yet 
lived in the Jardin du Roi, Nothing could be more sin- 
gular than his manneps, his life, and his menage. Two 
old maiden ladies, the Mademviselles de F , sisters 
of the professor of thet name, his house. 1 remem- 
ber the first time that I entered #, k was ushered into a 
sort of bedchamber, which likewise served af 4 drawing- 
room. One of these ladies was in bed, but paplored in 
preparations for the kitchen, and was act i 
truffles. Vauquelin wished some to P vai, | 
for my breakfast, and I had some difficulty to prevent it. 
Nothing could be more extraordinary than the simplicity 
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of his conversation ;---he had not the slightest tact, and, 
even in the presence of young ladies, talked of subjects 
which, since the paradisiaeal times, never have been the 
subjects of common conversation.” 

* Cuvier had, even in hisaddress and manner, the cha- 
racter of a superior man---much general power and 
eloquence in conversation, and a great variety of infor- 
mation on scientific as wellas popular subjects. I should 
say of him, that he is the most distinguished man of 
talen’s 1 have known; but I doubt if he is entitled to 
the appellation of a man of genius.” 

* De Humbold was one of the most agrecable men I 
have ever known; social, modest, full of intelligence, 
with facilities of every kind: almost too fluent in con- 
versation. His travels display his spirit of enterprise. 
is works are monuments of the variety of his knowledge 
and resources,” 

* Gay Lussac was quick, lively, ingenious, and profound, 
with great activity of mind, and great facility of mamipu- 
lation. 1 should place him at the head of the living 
chemists of France.”’ 

“ Derthol/et was a most amiable man ; when the friend 
of Napoleon even, always good, conciliatory, and modest, 
frank and eandid. He had no airs, and many graces, 
in every way below La Place in intellectual powers, he 
appeared superior to him in moral qualities. Berthollet 
Rad no appearance of a man of genius; but one could 
not look on La Place’s physiognomy without being con- 
vineed that he was a very extraordinary man.” 

* La Place, when a minister of Napoleon, was rather 
formal and grand in manner, with an air of protection 
rather than of courtesy. He spoke like aman not merely 
fecling his own power, but wishing that others should 
he immediately conscious of it. [I have heard, from good 
authority, that he was exeeedingly proud of his orders, 
and that he had the star of the order of Re-union affixed 
to his dressing-gown. This was in 1813.) [In 1820, 
when | saw him again, his master had fallen. His man- 
ners were altered. He was become mild and gentleman- 
like; and had a softer tone of voice, and more grace in 
the forms of salutation. 
him, which was, | believe, in November, 1813. On my 
speaking to him of the atomic theory in chemistry, and 
expressing my belief that the science would ultimatels 


be referred to mathematical laws, similar to those which | 


he had so profoundly and successfully established with 
respect to the mechanical properties of matter, he treated 
my idea in a tone bordering on contempt, as if angry 
that any results in chemistry could, even in their future 
possibilities, be compared with his own labours. When 
| dined with him, in 1820, he discussed the same point 


with acumen and eandour, and allowed all the merit of 


Joln Dalton. It is true, our positions had changed. 


He was now amongst the old aristocracy of France, and 


no longer the intellectual head of the new aristocracy ; 


and, from a young and humble aspirant to cliemical 


vlory, E was about to be called, by the voice of my col- 


leagues, to a chair which had been honoured by the last 
davs of Newton.” 

In 1818, Davy made a second and more extensive 
tour on the Continent. He had now brought the 
Safety Lamp into practical use, and its benefits 
were already transferred to the mines on the Con- 
tinent. His fame had gone before him. In 
relation to this most interesting invention, an 
wneedote is found in the Life of Davy, by Dr 
Paris, which of itself chews a disposition that 
onwht to have covered a multitude of far greater 
inperfections than those which appeared as specks 
on the bright sun of his life. He had been urged 
by many of his friends to take out a patent for 
the Safety Lamp ; but he preferred making it an 
offering to humanity. Mr Buddle informed Dr 
Paris, in a letter, that he had advised Davy to 
secure the property of his beautiful invention. 

i felt,” he sys, “ that he did not contemplate any 
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remonstrated with him on the subject. I said, ‘ ¥ oy 
might as well have seeured this invention by a patent, 
and received your five or ten thousand a-year from jy: 
The reply of this great and noble-minded man was... 
‘No! my good friend, [ never thought of such a thine. 
my sole object was to serve the eause of humanity: and 
if I have succeeded, [ am amply rewarded in the grat). 
fying reflection of having done so.’ I expostulated,’ Mp 
Buddle continues, “ saying his idea was much too philo. 
sophic and refined for the occasion. He replied, * [ have 
enough for all my views and purposes: more wealth 
might be troublesome, and distract my attention froin 
those pursuits in which I delight. More wealth.’ he 
added, ‘could not increase either my fame or my happi- 
ness. It might undoubtedly enable me to put four 
horses to my carriage; but what would it avail me to 
have it said that Su ilumphry drives his carriage and 
four 7’”’ 

A handsome service of plate was presented to 
him by the coal owners on the lyne ; and this, 
with the rich reward of his own reflections, was 
all that he profited by the “ Davy.” 

Upon his second Continental tour, after re. 
maining for some time in Vienna, Davy passed 
through part of Hungary, and made various ex. 
cursions into regions then comparatively unex. 
plored—Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, 

Iie was delighted with the mountain, lake, and river 
scenery of these Alpine regions ; and now formed an at- 
tachment to the country which lasted during life, and 
more than once induced him to revisit it. 

**} know no country,” he says in his ** Consolations in 
Travel,’ ** more beautiful than that which may be called 
the Alpine country of Austria, including the Alps of the 
Southern Tyrol, those of filvria, the Norie and the Julian 
Alps, andthe Alps of Styria and Salzburg. The variety 
of the scenery, the verdure of the meadows and _ trees, 


the depths of the vallevs, the altitude of the mountains, 


I remember the first dav T saw | 


the clearness and grandeur of the rivers and lakes, give 


it, [ think, a decided superiority over Switzerland ; and 


the people are far more agreeable. © Various in their 


_ customs and manners, Illvrians, Italians, or Germans, 


they have all the same simplicity of character; and are 


all distinguishetl by their love of their country, their de- 





volion to their sovereign, the warmth and purity of their 
faith, their honesty, and (with very few exeeptions) | 
may say their great civility and courtesy to strangers.” 

His journal in the cities and customary resorts 
of the British, is of less interest than when he 
solitarily sojourned in the Alpine wildernesses, 
shooting or fishing. We had selected many 
extracts, affording agreeable specimens of the 
diversified and easy style of his journalizing; 
but must refer to the work. 

In the beginning of the following summer, he 
returned to England, having spent the winter 
in Naples, prosecuting inquiries respecting the 
M.S.S. of Herculaneum; an office graciously 
assigned him by the public spirit and literary 
taste of the Prince Regent of Britain. He had 
scarcely arrived in London, when the death of 
Sir Joseph Banks left the chair of the President 
of the Royal Society vacant, and Davy became 4 
candidate. The office which Newton had filled, 
though somewhat sunk in public estimation and 
in utility, was nevertheless a fair object of ambi- 
tiun to a man whose glory was science ; and Davy 
was chosen by ballot and by a large majority of 
the Fellows. He was elected in several successive 
years ; but this new dignity soon became a source 
of endless disgust, irritation, wrangling, and 
jealousy. Sir Joseph, in the midst of the Fel- 


pecuniary reward; aud, in private eouversatiun, L/ yw», had carried himself like a gracious monares , 
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in the circle of his courtiers ; and Sir Humphry 
seemed to consider it needful to maintain like 


state. 
As it had been the custom of former Presidents to ob- 


serve a certain state in all that related to their office, con- 
ceiving, no doubt, that it helped to maintain its dignity 
and respectability, my brother did not depart from their 
example ; and he continued to take the chair in a full 
court dress, to have the splendid mace of office placed 
on the table before him, and to sit covered, 

His predecessor had, for many years, an evening party 
at his own house, for the purpose of assembling men of 
«ience, and attording them an epportunity of meeting 
each other at a fixed time and place. My brother con- 
tinued this practice, changing only the evening of the 
meeting from Sunday to Saturday. 

Sir Humphry Davy had entered upon his 
duties of President of the Royal Society with a 
lofty or overweening idea of their importance, 
and, perhaps, of his own augmented consequence ; 
and it is confessed that he was disappointed in 
his expectations ; and that, although the repu- 
tation of the Society did not lessen during his 
period of sway, less advantage to science was 
realized than he had anticipated, The truth is, 
the principle of free trade, open competition, had 
about this time fairly entered into science and 
into art; and Royal protective societies, of all 
sorts, were sinking in value and repute. Nor 
does it appear that Davy possessed the requisite 
petty talents necessary for manceuvring his 
puppets, and managing his little, jealous, discon- 
tented state. The Presidentship was soon found 
a most annoying office. It broke in upon his 
leisure, disturbed his equanimity, and finally 
injured his health, 

One of his chief amusements now became the 
annual solitary fishing excursions in Ireland and 
the Highlands—the future themes of “ Salmonia.” 
On his last visit to the Highlands, he writes to 
his brother :— 

“The Highland lairds are all marching, bag and bag- 
pipe, (not bagyage,) to Edinburgh, with as strong exter- 
pal expressions of loyalty as if they had never been 
Jacobites ; and Seotland is all in commotion. | dined 

ih Sir W. Scott the day before I left Edinburgh, who 
is, in fact, master of the royal revels; and | was very 
much amused to see the deep interest he took inthe 
talors, plumassiers, and show dressmakers, who are pre- 
paring this grand display of Scotch costume. 

* Pray address me, post-office, Blair Athole ; and be- 
lieve me to be,” &ec. 

One of the most memorable voyages which 
Davy ever made, was undertaken in the summer 
of 1424, for the purpose of prosecuting his re- 
searclies into the utility of copper-sheathing for 
ships, He went in the Admiralty steam vessel ; 
and in seven weeks sailed upwards of two thou- 
sand miles on the coasts of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Holstein. Of this voyage he kept 
4 iull account, and it forms an attractive feature 
inthe memoirs. We consider this description 
to be truthful, vivid, and beautiful. 

We had gone to bed in sickness, storm, and dark- 
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cope of high rocks covered with wood, the wood of Engé 
land---oak, birch, alder, and some few pines—and wild 
roses and woodbines. The steam-boat was 80 close to 
the rocks that we landed on them by a board, and it was 
a matter of wonder where she could have made her en- 
try; rocks rose everywhere around us, The roeks were 
granite, modelled by the rude and primitive hand of 
nature---rude and primitive, as far as these elder founda- 
tions of our globe are considered. 

We soon landed, and walked over granite rocks to the 


-tewn of Mandela, which is on the other side of a fine 


river. The idea of salmon fishing re-animated us; and 
[ soon hired a boat, and we passed up the river. The 
town of Mandels is built entirely of wood, and seemed to 
contain very few respectable houses, The inn was uneom- 
fortable enough. Such beds! hardly big enough; the 
rooms without plaster or paper, displaving the moss and 
the ent feces (pines) of which the whole waa built. Some 
of the women were tolerably well-looking ; both mon and 
women very civil, probably without the means of being 
hospitable. The scenery about the river very peculiar : 
rocks rising like islands out of the sand, or feally islands 
in the sea, from 100 to 600 feet high, and covered with 
weed; and so namefous and so various in their forma, 
colour, and distribution of masses, as to be very beautiful. 
The river was of the size of the Tweed before it joins the 
Teviot, and had the reputation of affording the beat sal- 
mon in Norway. We rowed against the stream, the 
scenery constantly becoming more beautiful. The weeds 
came down to the water’s edge. There were some cliffs, 
but no precipitous ones. The banks were green slopes, 
with the wood peculiar to os and most of the 
flowers : and beautiful meadows close to the water, whieh 
was very transparent, with a hue in which amber predo- 
minated, but not peaty. The outline was generally formed 
by rocks, some of which in the distance were eovered by 
pines. 1 threw the fly in vain foran hour, ..... . 
I was told of a fall on a river about six miles to the weet, 
I mounted a Norwegian pony, and went with the son of 
the innkeeper. ‘This journey, the scenery was beantiful 
thronghout the ride. Two fine fresh water lakes came 
in view, with many wooded islands; the granite rocks 
assumed more the e¢haracter of mountains, and fine woods 
clothed their tops. The road was rugged, and accessible 
only for horses and the wretebed little ears of the coun. 
trv, something like those of Naples, and whieh, upen 
these rocky paths, must be painfully jolting. The val- 
leys for five miles were narrow, and the scenery, lake and 
rock, covered with wood. We passed a mountain tor- 
rent, beautifully banked and wooded, where [ saw a 
nuinber of smathtrout. After we had attained the sum- 
mit of ile second mountain, we saw a deep pastoral val- 
ley at the termination of a lake below ; and, after mount- 
ing a second hill inore enitivated than any we had passed, 
came to the river, which rolled through a broad valley 
hounded by clitfs of granite, with pine-eovered bills be- 
vond. The river was full of green weeds; I saw o few 
trout in it, but no salmon. The scenery was very beauti- 
ful all the way to the fall, which was not very fine. A 
small body of water fell perhaps thirty or forty feet ; but 
all the rocks around the fall were disfigured by saw mills, 
and the water covered with deals, and hills of saw-dust 
close to the banks of the river. 

After spending four days at Mandels, we left it in the 
steam-boat for Christiansand. 

We are tempted by one Norwegian banquet. 
Davy was curious in meats and wines. He has 
even been accused of gourmandize, though mo. 
derate in the use of wine ; and he certainly either 
had an amiable affectation of playing the gour- 


mand, or entertained a gentle penchant that way. 





mess: in getting upon deck, what a contrast! All 
was ealm, beauty, and repose. We were in the bosom 
ofa hasin rather than a bay; the water like a mirror, 
beautifully green, and myriads of meduse of the most 
eautiful colours, like anunated flowers, moving about 
ms, some of them nearly eighteen inches in diameter, 
and having antennw several feet in length. Above our 


cabo wae @ bright blue ay, woun through a kind of telese 


The dinner at Mr Reinhard’s was plentiful, but a 
mixture of German aud English, without the kipper 
salmon and spirits, ‘Toasts were given, and wine drank 
with moderation---Bourdeaux and excellent hock of 1811, 
and exeellent Madeira; with cherries, and strawberries, 
and green peas. Mr Mark, the English Viee-Consul, 
invited us to dinner next day---te dine and go first to 
| be watertall, where he pruuused | should eeteh asaluog 
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by hook or by crook. We went off at nine o’clock, and 
took boat at four miles from Christiansand ; and, by the 
help of four oars, went up the river, the banks of which 
are of the same eharacter as those I had already seen--- 
rude rock; hills covered with oak, birch, and alder ; cliffs 
with pines above ; and a variety of pool and stream. At 
half a mile from the fall, the scenery became wilder, and 
we were obliged to walk. We went to a country house 
of the Consul’s, and found there excellent refreshments ; 
kipper salmon, cheese, and Hamburgh sausages, with 
white and red Bourdeaux. We soon came in sight of 
the fall, a magnificent rush of water, nowhere perpen- 
dicular, yet making a grand display of one of the great 
machines of nature. I should rate the succession of 
descents (two being principal) at 120 or 130 feet, and 
there are many rapids below. It is disfigured by saw- 
mills, and, in my opinion, by the rushing down and con- 
stant appearance of the floating wood; yet it was a 
grand sight; and the fir woods upon the surrounding 
hills, and the island which divides the river into two 
parts, and the immense extent of rapid, all white upon 
green, had avery fine effect. No salmon rise above this 
fall, which, in point of quantity of water, I think sur- 
passes that of the Rhine at Schaffhausen ; but is inferior 
to it in perpendicularity and in picturesque accompani- 
ments, We returned to dinner at Mr Mark’s, where 
we again found kipper salmon, anchovies, brown bread 
and butter, and various liqueurs. This was the prelude 
to the dinner. Our first course was ham, and peas boiled 
with sugar in their shells; then some salmon boiled ; 
then chickens roasted, with abundance of parsley in their 
bellies ; then roast veal ; and, last of all, cranberry jelly, 
most delicious, with cakes and sweet things. We had 
plenty of fruit upon the table before dinner, which seemed 
as the garnish, and both here and at Mr Reinhard’s, 
salad with cheese after dinner; the salad being very 
good, particularly the cucumbers, which had been pre- 
pared by being kept some time in salt, and then washed, 
which makes them tender, and abstracts their unwhole- 
sume juice, which separates in large quantities. 

7 Pivo culinary hints: Roast your fowls with plenty 
of parsley in their bellies; place sliced cucumbers, if 
you wish them to be wholesome, in salt. Another: eat 
kippered salmon raw, with pepper, and bread and butter. 
Bourdeaux, Madeira, and port, were the wines all drank 
with dinner, Their toasts, their healths, and short 
speeches, all during dinner. After the cakes, and the 
last toast, we all went to coffee, and then home, though 
the hospitable master of the house offered us supper and 
bishop; probably wine and water hot.” 


“Probably wine and water hot!” It is but 
too evident Sir Humphry had never been at 
Oxford. A president of the Royal Society of 
England not to know bishop! At Arendal, Sir 
Humphry partook of a more national dinner. 


“In the afternoon we went to Mr Tiddicamp’s country 
seat to a feast---a dinner where all the neighbourhood 
was mvited ; where cabbage was the first dish put on 
the table, after the usual prelude of anchovies, sausages, 
and spirits, The anchovies excellent. After the cab- 
bage, came ham, carved and served, as by a servant-maid, 
by the young lady of the house, a very pretty girl. After 
the ham, cutlets, and peas dressed in the shells; then 
chickens with parsley ; then cakes with jelly, (gooseberry 
cake,) with plenty of Bourdeaux and Madeira, and 
toasts during the whole of dinner. When I gave Li- 
berty, Frevunit, the whole party rose, and sang a song 
in full chorus. My health was drank, and the Royal 
Society, and the British Constitution, and the memory 
of Lord Byron. After dinner we all shook hands, and 
then walked to see a most magnificent view ; the sea on 
one side, and wood almost interminable, with lake and 
mountain on the other, and a thousand little ponds all 
surrounded with wood. Some mountains, of apparently 
the elevation of the Grampians, in the back ground, but 
without snow. We were struck at Arendal by the man- 
ner in which the women were treated. The postmaster 
was rowed to the Vice-Consul's, to this grand dinner, by 


a female servaut, who was rather good-looking and 
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young, and who dashed through the surge as a Thames 
boatman ,would have done, with her great hulking mas. 
ter sitting opposite to her. I was carried across the 
lake, from the iron mines, by a boat-woman. The ladies 
speak only Norwegian; but I saw pianofortes, which 
marked at least the love of music. From the time we 
landed in Norway till now, we have had no night ; the 
twilight in the west is succeeded by twilight in the east 
and at midnight I could read the smallest print. The 
Norwegian rivers that we have hitherto seen are aj] 
beautifully clear, and display their mountain origin and 
their passage through lakes; the tendency of colour jx 
to green, but no peatiness; nor have [F yet seen any 
river with that celestial blue which characterises the 
Rhone. I caught in the Torjedahl two trout, and a sea 
trout, about the size of a large herring.”’ 

We must resist the temptation of the Fall of 
the Glommen, the largest river in Norway, and 
many dreary, sublime, or pastoral landscapes in 
Sweden ; and also the court, and Davy’s incessant 
pursuit of the double snipe, for his picture of the 


northern savans. 

** Dined at the inn late, and had a very fair supper, 
and found the inn tolerable. The next day dined with 
Dr Olbers, and saw with much pleasure the telescope 
with which he discovered his two new planets ; and met 
Gauss. Olbers gave us an excellent dinner, and is a 
most amiable and enlightened philosopher. I spent a 
very plensant day. . . 2. 1 © © © «© © « of 

** Berzelius was the worthy countryman of Scheele, and 
certainly one of the great ornaments of the age. —Inde- 
fatigable in labour, accurate in manipulation, no one has 
worked with more profit. His manner was not distin- 
guished, his appearance rather coarse, and his conver- 
sation was limited much to his own subjects. 

**(Ersted is chiefly distinguished by his discovery of 
clectro-magnetism, He was a man of simple manners, 
of no pretensions, and not of extensive resources; but 
ingenious, and a little of a German metaphysician.” 

** Gauss appeared to me a very superior man. T[ met 
him at the house of Olbers, in Bremen: a delightful 
philosopher, with a passion for astronomy only surpassed 
in ardour by that possessed by Schumachar. 1 was 
equally pleased with the manners, with the liberality, 
and social gaiety of these three celebrated men, with 
whom I spent one of the most agreeable days belonging 
to the later period of my life.” 

In the autumn of 1826, Davy lost his venerable 
mother, for whom, through life, he appears to 
have entertained the warmest affection and the 
greatest respect. His health had suffered con- 
siderably in the preceding winter and spring, 
and it now became worse. Numbness of the 
right hand, and sometimes pain in the fore arm, 
were the first symptoms of what ended in para- 
lysis, which, however, never extended to the 
brain. His first severe attack was towards the 
close of 1826 ; and, by the end of January, he was 
so far recovered as to go rather abruptly to Italy 
for the benefit of his health, attended by his 


brother. 

Change of air, the exercise of travelling, and change 
of scene, it Was supposed, would be of service to him; 
and still greater negative advantages were calculated on, 
in favour of his recovering abroad, in the absence of the 
many annoyances and causes of injurious excitement 
which he was exposed at home, and especially as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. 

It was a dreary season for an_ invalid; 
but the travellers, slowly proceeding, reached 


Ravenna early in March; and, after this trying 


| journey, Davy “ was decidedly better than when 


he commenced it ; stronger, less paralytic, and 
more active.” He was so far recovered as to write 


his friend Mr Poole in the following terms :— 
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“J am, thank God, better, but still very weak, and 
wholly unfit for any kind of business and study. I have, 
however, considerably recovered the use of all the limbs 
that were affected ; and, as my amendment has been slow 
and gradual, I hope in time it may be complete. But I 
am leading the life of an anchorite ; obliged to abstain 
from flesh, wine, business, study, experiments, and all 
things that I love ; but this discipline is salutary, and for 
the sake of being able to do something more for science, 
and I hope for humanity, [ submit to it, believing that 
the Great Source of intellectual being so wills it for good. 

‘“‘] am here lodged in the Apostolical palace, by the 
kindness of the Vice Legate o Ravenna, a most amia- 
ble and enlightened prelate, who has done everything for 
me that he could have done for a brother. 

“] have chosen this spot of the declining empire of 
Rome, as one of solitude and repose---as out of the way 
of travellers, and in a good climate ; and its monuments 
and recollections are not without interest. Here Dante 
composed his divine works ; here Byron wrote some of 
his best and most moral (if such a name can be applied) 
poems ; and here the Roman power, that began among 
the mountains with Romulus, and migrated to the sea, 
bounding Asia and Europe under Constantine, made its 
last stand in the marshes formed by the Eridanus, under 
Theodorie, whose tomb is amongst the wonders of the 
place. ‘es Fe 2 te Se SS ELS. 8 8 

“| have no society here, except that of ithe amiable 
Vice Legate, who is the governor of the province ; but 
this is enough for me, for as yet I can bear but little 
conversation. I ride in the pine forest, which is the 
most magnificent in Europe, and which I wish you could 
see. You know the trees, by Claude Lorrain’s land- 
scapes: imagine a circle of twenty miles of these great 
fan-shaped pines, green sunny lawns, and little knotls of 
underwood, with large junipers of the Adriatic in front, 
and the Appenines still covered with snow behind. The 
pine wood partly covers the spot where the Roman fleet 
once rode, Such is the change of time !” 

Before his brother departed, they read Byron’s 
poems together. 

The place (says Dr Davy) gave additional interest 
to these poems: he hadthere met their noble author and 
the lady of his love, under whose influence the muse of 
Byron had made some of her best efforts; and at that 
very time this amiable and talented woman was at 
Ravenna, residing with her family, and occasionally | 
honoured our invalid with a visit, even within the walls | 
of a palace, the official residence of those she must have 
considered the enemies of her race, the most respected | 
of whom, including her father, were then in exile, in 
consequence of their free political opinions in opposition 
to the government. 


Professional duties compelled Dr Davy to 
return to Corfu ; but he had the satisfaction of 
leaving his brother in an improved state, and 
battling manfully against disease and mental 
depression. 

Sir Humphry Davy’s diaries, during this soli- 
tary residence at Ravenna and his farther 
sojourningin Italy, are, all the circumstances con- 
sidered, inexpressibly affecting. His affectionate 
brother says, that they are to him “ very affect- 
ing,” and they must be equally so to every mind 
of sensibility. Natural history, as at all times 
on his desultory journeys, engaged much of his | 
attention ; and every day, where a man of feebler | 
mind would have kept to his bed or his couch, 
he at least attempted to use his gun or his 
angling-rod, One day, he says— April 6.—Did 
hot shoot, but retarned thanks to the Great 
Cause of all being for all His mercies to me— 
an undeserving and often ungrateful creature ; 
but now most grateful. May | become better, 








and more grateful, and more humble-minded 
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every day!” 
record, Dr Davy states — 


sion; and commonly accom 
minished power of limbs and general feebleness, with 
pain and numbness of limbs. Sometimes he is in despair 
of recovery, and resigned to his fate; at other times 
indulging in hope, thankful for feeling 
expressing thanks (and he does it very often) by the 
use of letters, as G. G. D., O. O. O., or G. O. O. D. 
There is consolation in witnessing this elasticity of mind, 
and the power of enjoyment also which he possessed in 
the exercise of its best faculties. In him, mind seemed 
to triumph over matter, and the mental part over the 
corporeal ; and his own instance is one of the best [ 
know in favour of the train of argument he was wont to 
maintain against the materialists, who hold organization 
to be all in all, and life and intelligence results merely 
of corporeal arrangement. 





In referring to this affecting 


“* Valde miserabilis!" is not an unfrequent  expres- 
with mention of di- 


better, and 


The natural strength of his mind, it appears te me, 


was very clearly manifested under these circumstances, 


Dependent entirely on his own resources---no friend to 


converse With---no one with him to rely on for aid---and 
in a foreign countrys without even a medical adviser--- 
destitute of all the amusements of society---without any 
of the comforts of home---month after month, be kept on 
his course, wandering from river to river, from one 
mountain lake and valley to another, in search of fa- 
vourable climate ; amusing himself with his gun and rod, 
when sufficiently strong to use them, with ‘* speranza’’ 
for his rallying word, 


Those who peruse the original journal, will 


cordially subscribe to this. If there was any 
alloy of vanity or of worldly ambition in the 


mind of Davy during his prime of life, and unex- 
ampled career of prosperity—and we see no 
proof of it—the heart was by this time purified 
through suffering, the visual orb cleared by the 
nearer inspection of those things which concerned 
his eternal peace. A few random specimens of 
this journal better unfold the character and con- 
dition of his mind, at this period, than anything 
the biographer could tell. 

“ Gorizia, April 15,---The country beautiful, in the 
first youth of the year, quite a garden cultivation round 
Gradisea and Gorizia; a good mode of cultivating the 
vine, by training it from one pollard cherry-tree to 


another ; the cherry-trees are so cut that a few perpen- 
| dicular shoots for fruit remain. 


“Saw two eagles, one of them very large, with a 
white tail, followed by a flock of crows. The weather is 
now become beautiful ; the mountains, which last week 
seemed quite near, now appear at a great distance ; the 
air is become dry. 

“The quail, who was very quiet, has become very 
impatient, and pecks at the window coustantly. 

** 29th.---Went to the fall of the Zeyer, a beautiful 
spot ; fine wooded hills in the near view, and the bold 
and snow-clad mountains of Carniola and Cariuthia 
beyond. The water beautifully clear and blue. Saw 
great quantities of fish shewing themselves in the water, 
with bright sides, called here breet fish, or bred fish. 
Query, the Tap aarp? ..o. cote -eiemu: eltie enue 

* }2th.---Thermometer in room 60°, One leech to 
temple (four yesterday.) Went to (Edersee ; but the 
water was coloured from the rain of last night, and I 
caught nothing but chub. A dimgrerable day; rain, 
with alternations of hot close sunshine. Returned at 
three of the elock, valde miserabilis} after trying the 
river a very little, I have not been so miserable since 
I was first attacked; whether it is the exhaustion of 
five leeches and purging, or whether there is, some mis- 
chief Lrewing in the vensels of the brain, know. pet ; 
but, whatever my fate may be, L.bave nothing to re- 
proach myself with, either im physical,or moral, disei- 
nes and, if I disappear like poor Rafflen, vohuntas est 

e1 op. Om, * 


27th. St Goar,-A very beautiful and glorious evens 
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ing. I thought I was going to be quite wll, as the weak- 
ness of the left wrist, which put am end to my shooting 
at Spiers, is quite gone; but I found my stiff leg as bad 
as ever. Yet I can hardly be lower, or live lower.--- 
Dubito fortissime restaurationem meum. 

_ As I have so often alluded to the possibility of my 
dying suddenly, [ think it right to mention that I am 
too intense a HP ws in the Supreme Intelligence, and 
have too strong a faith in the optimism of the 8) stem of 
the universe, ever to accelerate my dissolution. The 
laurel water, therefore, which I have carried about with 
me, and used constantly, and trom which I have de- 
cidedly derived benefit, is & prescription of Tomasini’s ; 
and the laudanum aud opium which are in wy dressing- 
ease, but which J have never uscd, were recouiny uded ta 
me in suiall duzes to remove irritation, taken with purga- 
tives. I have been, and am,jtaking a care of my health, 
which I fear it is not worth; but which, hoping it may 
please Providence to preserve me for wise purposes, | 
think my duty.---G. O. OU. U. 


“© Walked for an hour this evening in the mooulight ; 
probably, with constant use, my leg and arm will be re- 
stored. I think I decidedly gain ground.” 

In this precarious state of health, and often wretched 
state of feeling connected with it, he pursued his journey 
tu England, where he landed the 6th of October. 

With such painful and yet soothing aud com- 
forting nvtices, are intermingled many philoso- 
phie remarks, which shew that his intellect was 


not only as sagacious and powerful, but as alert | 


in observation as in his healthiest days. Here is 
one example— 

* Tth.---Observed the difference between roof of thaich 
and of s/ate, after the rain. The rain poured in torrents 
from the slate, but less violently from the thatch; but 
the thatch continued dripping when the slate was quite 
dry. This offers a good analogy to drained, or culti- 
vated countries, and boggy or wild countries. The 
rivers, in one case, are rapid and soon exhausted tor- 
rents; dry insummer. In the other, nearly perennial 
and equable streams, 


Roimuarked that the dogs (German) attack whoever | 


does not stink of tobaceo, it being characteristic either 
of a beggar or a stranger. 

So much was he master of his mind, that. at 
his worst seasons, we find him amusing himself 
with composing verses. At Isch/, he describes 
the Traun “ as of a beautiful pale green, rather 
paler than the Rhine. The water was, at least, 
ten times as much as when I was there nine 
years ago ; and the fall, in consequence, more 
magnificent, and beautifully clear and green; the 
white foam and the green tint, like those of the 
Rhine at Schauffhausen. Fished, but caught only 
one grayling.” And there follows his little tri- 
bute of curious and interesting, from 
the circumstances under which the poem was 
written—— 


ve rse, 


~~ 


ON THE PALL OF THE TRAUN, 

* July 25, 1827. 
* Fronrthe hich rock thy lovely waters burst, 
As ii a new creation from the wand 
Of Israel's mighty prophet, sprung to life 
lo save his people ! But the dreamy thought 
Of that most blessed, though but scanty rill, 
Gives but faint image of thy might and power, 
And awful force and fulness : as ifa spirit 
Imprisou’d by magic art and now released, 
Thou thunderest on, determined to destroy ; 
And thy mild functions to produce and cheer 
Are changed for attributes more terrible, 
Saddening, destructive, wildly carrying on 
Rocks, trees, before thee, eeu the mighty pine, 
Renting the mountain, through a new-torn vale. 


. Opening thyself a jsssage to the plain. 








valleys, and high-wooded mountains, 
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Een as | look upon the mighty Hood, 
Absorb'd in thought, it seems that I become 
A part of thee, and in thy thundering waves 
My thoughts are lost, and pas» to future time, 
Seeking the infinite, and rolling on 

Towards the sea eternal and unbounded 

Of the all-powerful, omnipresent mind !” 


The philosopher was at this time travelling 
homeward, alone— 

* Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow |” 

From Salzburgh, he wrote to England, signi. 


| fying his intention of retiring from the vexatious 


duties and honours of the Presidentship. 

The journal of his wanderings in the Tyrol, 
and the brief descriptions of rivers, forests, 
and of the Alpine valleys he traversed, possess ex. 
treme beauty, apart altogether from the melan. 


_choly secondary interest belonging to them. 


Such little sketches as the following convey 
complete and splendid pictures. 

“* 4d.---Came to Wurzen. Arrived at twelve. A 
beautiful day, and the views from Vallach along this 
high mountain-road very glorious. The clouds of the 
whitest tints, lighted up by the orient sun filled the val. 
levs of the Gurien and Drave, and the mountains rose 
above them into the bright blue sky. ‘The road is through 
forests of beech trees and spruce firs, and the mountains 
on the Italian side occasionally crested with snow in 
ascending : but it is in descending that these mountains 
open upon the view in their greatness. They present the 
noblest forms caleareous rocks can assume, and a great 
variety of colours; and they rise above beautifnl green 
breasted with 


“snow, and presenting their inaccessible summits to half 


the sky. 1 know no scene more sublime than this crest 
of the Carnean or Noric Alps ; and there are no streams 
more beautiful than the two that originate from it---the 
Sava and the Izouzo. 

“Sth. Villach.— Returned after a ride to a lake about 
two hours off. The road to the lakes below the Manhart 
(there are two) is very dangerous, but very picturesque ; 
and | have seldom seen a scene of more savage and pe- 
culiar wildness. ‘The lake is a clear blue shallow water, a 
sapphire set in silver, for the mountains are white ; and 


| the lake is called Weissanfels.”’ 





He reached Londen in October, still in very 
precarious health, and resolved to retire to the 
country for the remainder of his days. He could 
now only amuse himself with scientific pursuits, 
and he might, by this time, feel that he had 
already given up enough of life to London 
society. It was during this winter that Davy 
composed his well-known and popular work, 
“Salmonia.” We may dismiss this book with the 
single observation, that, after the perusal of his 
private journals, we think it conveys, if not an 
unfair, yet a depreciating notion of the powers 
of his mind and even of his literary attainments. 
The rough, free original sketches, made on the 
spot, are of greater value than the finished paint- 
ings in “ Salmonia.” 

In the following March, he again left England 
for a more genial, and, as it appears at this period, 
a more beloved country—for his favourite haunts 
in the Alpine regions of southern Austria. He 
was accompanind by Mr Tobin, a young medical 
friend. On the 22d May, he makes the following 
animated entry in his diary :— 

“ To my old haunt, Wurzen, which is sublime in the 
majesty of Alpine grandeur; the snowy peaks of the 
Noric Alps rising above thunder clouds, whilst spamg mm 
all its bloom and beauty blooms below ; its buds and 
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blossoms adorning the face of nature under a frowning 
canopy of dark clouds, like some Judith beauty of Italy 
a Transteverene brow and eye, and a mouth of Venus 
aad the Graces.” 

A week later, he writes to his brother :— 


“Thave made another visit to Laybach, and h,v 
«en some new and beautiful scenes, The valley of “he 
Save, with its cataracts and lakes, portcuterly struck 
me. I have seen nothing so beautiful in Europe. It 
cuits me better to while away my days in this solitary 
state of existence, in the contemplation of Nature, than 
to atternpt to enter into London seciety, where recollee- 
tions call up the idea of what I was, and the want of 
Ledily power teaches me what a shadow Tam. [ make 
notes im natural history, fish, and prepare for another 
edition of my ‘ Salmonia ;’ ride amongst the lakes and 
mountains ; and attach the loose fringe of hope as much 
as possible to my tattered garments. [Tam now going to 
jechl, where there are warm salt baths, to try if they 
will renovate the muscular power of my arm and leg.” 

But we are lingering far too long, fascinated 
hy the melancholy interest of this touching nar- 
rative. Suffice it, that, after lingering out the 
season at Laybach, or in that neighbourhood, in 
very weak and variable health, he went to Rome 
in November 1828. His letters to his brother, 
written in the month that follow, his disappuint- 
ment at not hearing from him at many of his 
stages, and his eager desire of more frequent 
communication, are strikingly indicative of strong, 
clinging fraternal affection, pouring forth its 
troubles in the confidence of the fullest and most 
tender sympathy. We find here an exceedingly 
interesting letter to his old friend, Mr Poole, in 
which is the following passage :— 

“ My dear friend, I shall never forget your kindness 
tome. You, with one other person, bave given me the 
little happiness I have enjoyed since my severe visita- 
tion. 

“ | fight against sickness and fate, believing I have 
still duties to perform, and that even my illness is con- 
nected In some way with my being made useful to my 
iellow-creatures, I have this conviction full on my mind, 
that intellectual beings spring from the same Infinite 
luteligence, and return to it again, but by different 
‘Ourses 3 like rivers born amidst the clouds of heaven, 
aud lost in the deep and cternal ocean---some in youth, 
rap land short-lived torrents ; sone ia manhood, power- 
uc aud copious rivers ; and some in age, by a winding 
and slow course, half lost in their career, and mahig 
their exit by many sandy and shallow mouths, . . 

[ write as if [ were a strong man, when I am like 
4 pendulum, as it were, swinging between death and 
Ul ¢.---God bless you, mis dear Povle ! 
** Your grateful and affectionate friend.” 


A month after his arrival in Rome, he writes to 
his brother-— 


_" My limbs continue weak; my digestive fune- 
wens L think improved, and my tongue has almost 
loot tts fur. Lbad hoped you might have paid me a 
Visit ; I now despair of this here ; vet, perhaps, in the 
spring you could come to me at Trieste, and see me in 
Il}y rua. [ would then shew you my kind littl: nurse, 
w “hom [ owe most of the little happiness I have en- 
Wed since my last illness. 1 shoot here a little, mount 
i) ponies, and employ myself a good deal in literary pur- 
*uits, I have finished the “ Dialogues,” and with one of 
them J am exceedingly pleased, You will find the se- 
cond edition of © Salmonia’ quite a new work, aad [ 
hope far better than the first. Walter Scott has written 
* review of the first edition, which 1 amjtold isfexceed- 
gly laudatory. 

‘ Poor Dr Wollaston has an attack of paralysis, and, 

ain sorry to hear, is without hopes. His severe and 
aces life bas uot preserved him, This complaint is 
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certainly becoming more common in England. 1 have 
heard of two or three other friends who have likewise suf- 
fered---spare, abstemious men ; James Macdonald is one 
of them. 

* } believe I toldyou I had closed all my drains, setona, 
and blisters. It is now four months, | have certainly, 
not been worse, and I have lived rather more freely ; 
but in every respect [ have continued extremely temper, 
ate, 

‘* Monsignor Spada is my chief companion here. That 
mest amiable man desires to be kindly remembered to 
you. The Guiccioli is likewise here; but 1 have noe 
seen her yet. Morichini and the professors of the Sapi- 
enza do all they can to assist me in wy electrical expe- 
riments.”” 

We do not find Dr Davy blaming his brother's 
medical treatment of himself, in closing all his 
‘drains and blisters,” nor intimating that this 
had any effect in hastening the subsequent severe 
and ultimately fatal attack. This took place, 
quite unexpectedly, watchful as the patient was 
of his varying symptoms, upon the 20th February. 
On the 23d, he Was sufficiently recovered to dic 
tate almost his last letter to his brother, who 
obtained leave to go to him immediately. But 
here Dr Davy may best speak for himself :— 

I shall not attempt to describe my feelings on receiv- 
ing the last letter I have given, making known to me so 
suddenly and unexpectedly the dangerous illness of a 
brother who had acted the part of a father to me; whem 
L regarded as a brother, a teacher, and most kind friend, 
aid to whom | necessarily owed very much of what | 
most valued in life. My anxiety naturally increased ‘he 
nearer | came to Rome. In vain | seught for fresh let- 
ters and additional information at Naples When | 
entered Rome, | knew not where to find him; for his 
address in that city was not sent. | in vain went from 
one hotel to another, making inquiries, without being 
able to hear anything of him. | fortunately recollected 
that his friend Morichini was a physician, and a resident 
in Rome. He was easily found; and presently | had « 
comlortable message from hun, that my brother that 
inerning Was rather better, accompaiued with a direction 
to his lodging; and, in a few minutes, | was by his bed- 
side. Never shall I forget the manuer in whieh le 
received me; the joy that lighted up bis pale and ema- 
viated countenance; his cheerful words and extreme 
kindness, and his endeavours to soothe a grieb which / 
had not the power of controlling, on fimdimg hi so il, 
or rather at hearing him speak as ff a dymg man who 
had only a few hours to live, and who wished te use 
every tnoment of such precious time. 

Even after this, Davy rallied astonishingly 
under the care of his brother, and was able to 
take daily airings with him in the beautiful 
environs of Rome. They were afterwards joined 
by Lady Davy from England ; and, in the begin- 
ning of May, they set out for Switzerland, 
concluding it best that the invalid should not 
encounter the heats of an Italian summer. They 
reached Geneva, by short stages, early on the 
2th. The invalid did not appear worse. In 
the course of the day, he rather abruptly heard 
of the death of an old friend, Dr Young of Cam. 
bridge ; be also accidentally struck bis elbow oa 
the sofa, which, in the shattered state of his 
nerves, produced universal tremour. 


About balf-past nine, he wished to be left alone, and I 
took my leave of Lim for the night, and for ewer om earth. 
His servant, who always slept im his room, called me 
about half-past two, saying “4 was taken very i, [ 


went t him immediately, He was then ip a state of 
insepaibility, bis respiration extremely slow aud convul, 
sive, and the pulse Luypereeptible, le 
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in a few minutes he expired. I thank God I was pre- 
sent to close his eyes! In death his countenance was 


composed and of its mildest expression, indicative of no | 


pain or suffering in the separation of the immortal from 
the mortal part. This fatal moment was about three 
A.M., on the 29th of May. 

He was buried at Geneva with all the public 
respect due to his eminent and illustrious cha- 
racter as a man and a philosopher. 

With a few fragments illustrative of the per- 
sonal character, and the genius and opinions 
of Sir Humphry Davy, we shall conclude this 
notice ; nor do we imagine, in glancing over the 
current literature of the present season, that we 
could introduce our readers to any one work of 
nearly equal attraction or value, whether tempo- 
rarily or permanently, than these Memoirs, Dr 
Davy hasnot alone fulfilled his duty to his brother's 
memory, but conferred a lasting benefit on man- 
kind, by unfolding the inmost mind, of a good 
as well as a great man, whose sentiments and aspi- 
rations were all in accordance with the most 
exalted hopes and interests of the human race. 

LETTER FROM DAVY TO COLERIDGE, 

This letter was obtained from Wordsworth ; 

it is supposed to have been written about 1802 


or 1803. 

“ My Dear CoLenipGe,---My mind is disturbed and 
my body harassed by many labours ; yet [ cannot suffer 
vou to depart, without endeavouring to express to you 
some of the unbroken and higher feelings of my spirit, 
which have you at once for their cause and object. 

* Years have passed away since we first met; and 
your presence, and recollections with regard to you, have 
afforded me continued sources of enjoyment. Some of 
the better feelings of my nature have been elevated by 
your converse; and thoughts which you have nursed 
have been to me an eternal source of consolation. 

“In whatever part of the world fyou are, you will 
often live with me, not as a fleeting idea, but as a recol- 
lection possessed of creative energy---as an imagination 
winged with fire, inspiriting and rejoicing. 

* You must not live much longer without giving to all 
men the proof of power, which those who know vou feel 
in admiration. Perhaps, at a distance from the applaud- 
ing and censuring murmurs of the world, you will be 
best able to execute those great works which are justly 
expected from you: you are to be the historian of the 
philosophy of feeling. Do not in any Way dissipate your 
noble nature! Do not give up your birthright ! 

i May you soon recover pertect health---the health 
of strength and happiness! May you soon return to us, 
confirmed in all the powers essential to the exertion of 


expect the time when your spirit, bursting through the 
clouds of ill health, will appear to all men, not as an 
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wines, the nectars and ambrosias of modern tables, wij} 
be all spoilt by a few drops of bitter extract; and a had 
temper has the same effect in life, which is made up, 10 
of great sacrifices or duties, but of little things, in which 
smiles and kindness, and small obligations given habity- 
ally, are what win and preserve the heart, and secur: 
comfort.” 
ABSENTEEISM. 

* To raise money in a country, and spend that money 
out of it, is like carrying off corn crops from a svil--.jt 
must soon become barren.” 

PROGRESS OF THE MIND. 

** It appears to me that the first process in an active 
and ingenious mind, when it begins to examine religious 
matters, is disbelief; the next, doubt; the last, belief, 
If we shew the existence of something above experience 
or reason in animals, and prove from geological considera. 
tions man to be a recently created animal, then instincts 
will be necessary for his early existence ; and, amongst 
these, religious instincts. Is it not probable that, in the 
colder planets, there is more intellectual life ? In _ pro. 
portion as our planet appears to have cooled, so in pro- 
portion has it been fitted for higher forms of animal life.” 

POLITICAL REFLECTIONS, WRITTEN IN 1816. 

* Had there been one philosopher in the P. C., the 
expedition to Walcheren would not have been under. 
taken. It required a miad as much inafogas . . , 
not to know that the fogs of that country were pestilen- 
tial at the season when the expedition was undertaken.” 

THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

* England does not produce gold and silver ; therefore, 
the productive labour which raised 500 millions must 
have been enormous. The national debt called forth all 
the energies of ingenuity and industry. The gold we 
sent abroad was purchased by labour; and we sent 
abroad an immense quantity of produce, not of corn or 
wine, but of manufactured articles---the produce of our 
clays, our ores, and our wool. I am sure there is gross 
ignorance on everything respecting this great question.” 

ADVENT OF THE RADICALS FORESEEN. 

* There is a cloud hanging over us, and persons are as 
much divided in opinion with respect to the causes, as to 
the consequences of it. Some regard it merely as a 
summer cloud, resulting from the sunshine of our peace ; 
others, as a winter cloud, depending upon the ehill of our 
taxation, Some expect it to be dissipated in a transient 
shower, and others hail it as the forerunner of a deluge 
which is to sweep away our harvest, and to destroy our 
habitations. In such a season, it is natural to look to 
the government, not only for information, but for com- 
fort; but the persons at the head of affairs seem as little 
able to afford the one as the other. They have indeed 
talked of the inconvenience resulting from a transition 
to peace from war, and the ‘ ignorant impatience’ of the 
people with regard to taxation ; but such opinions, vague, 
unsatisfactory, and insolent, do not dissipate doubts 


_ or awaken confidence. The peace they have given us 
genius! You were born for your country, and your | 
native land must be the scene of your activity. [ shall | 


may indeed be represented by an inverted and empty 
cornucopia, and the miserable are not likely to be soothed 
by being accused of impatience. To expect remedies 


from physicians who are ignorant of the nature of the 


uncertain and brilliant flame, but as a fair and perma- | 


nent light, fixed, though constantly in motion---as a sun 
which gives its fire, not only to its attendant planets, but 
which sends beams from all its parts into all worlds. 

** May blessings attend you, my dear friend! Do not 
forget me: we live for different ends, and with different 
habits and pursuits ; but our feelings with regard to each 


other have, I believe, never altered. They must con- | 
_ than sooth the public mind, it becomes the duty of 


tinue; they can have no natural death; and, I trust, 
they can never be destroyed by fortune, chance, or acci- 
ent.” 

OPINION ON THE MARRIAGE STATE. 

* Upon points of affection it is only for the parties 
themselves to form just opinions of what is really neces- 
sary to ensure the felicity of the marriage state. Riches 
appear to ine not at all necessary, but competence, I 
think, is; and, after this, more depends upon the temper 
of the individual than upon personal or even intellectual 
gircumstances, The finest spirits, the most exquisite 





disease they undertake to cure, is absurd. Nature, and 
a good constitution, might conquer the malady ; but 
it is not likely that natural means will be allowed ; and 
the constitution has been already tampered with, The 
patient, under such circumstances, is right to find other 
physicians, or to give up physic altogether. On an oe- 
casion when those who ought to direct the public opinion 
seem unable to influence it, and when they irritate rather 


private individuals to lend their aid. If the stranger who 
‘fell among thieves’ was not succoured by his own 
people and race, he could not refuse the aid of the Sa- 
maritan.” 


A DAY DREAM. 
“ ] had, on the 7th April, 1821, a very curious dream, 
which I shall detail :--- 
‘In the first part of the night, my dreams were rather 
disagreeable, as well as I can recollect. It must have 
been considerably after midnight, when I imagined my 
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wif ina place partially illuminated with a reddish hazy 
light ; within, it was dark and obscure ; but without, and 
opening upon the sky, very bright. I experienced a 
new kind of sensation, which It is Impossible to deseribe. 
It seemed as if I became diffused in the atmosphere, and 
had a general sense of baimy warmth. Floating a little 
while in the atmosphere, [ found that [ had wings. 
Slowly, and with some difficulty, I rose in the air; and 
cradually ascending above the cave or recess in which 
was the red light, LT found myself in the sky, amidst 
bright clouds and galaxies of light. It seemed as if I 
was altogether entering a new state of existence.  [, for 
«me time, reposed upon the highest of these galaxies, 
and saw as it were the immensity of space---svstems of 
eyns and worlds, forming a sort of abyss of light, into 
which I seemed doubtful whether I should plunge. At 
this moment, I seemed in communication with some intel- 
lizent being, to whom [ stated that I had always been 
of opinion that the spirit is eternal, and in a state of 
progression from one existence to another more perfect ; 
that I had just left a world where all was dark, cold, 
gross, and heavy; that I now knew what it was to have 
a purer and better existence, but that I hoped for some- 
thing still more perfect; that I was now in natural 
warmth, light, and ether ; and that I hoped to be, ulti- 
mately, in a world of intellectual light, where the causes 
of all things would be developed, and where the sources 
of pleasure would be unbounded knowledge. After this, 
my dream became confused ; my fields of light changed 
to a sort of Juminous wood filled with paths, and the 
bright vision degenerated into a common dream.” 

This real dream forms the foundation of the 
philosophic day-dream or vision of Philalethes, 
introduced in one of Sir Humphry’s works. It 
occurred during the delirium ef a severe fever 
which he had in one of his first winters in Lon- 
don, and which interrupted his lectures for seve- 
ral months; nor should we have noticed this 
vision save for the little trait of imagination, or 
of imaginative superstition, which follows. 

It occurred to my brother in the delirium of the fever- 
ish attack which he had, and which so nearly proved 
fatal to him, in the beginning of the winter of 1807, 
and, ashe imagined, related to and was the image of the 
young person who, twenty-one vears after, became his 
hind nurse ina remote part of Europe, and was of essen- 
iia in this capacity. 

PORTRAIT OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 

fe was of middle stature, about five feet seven inches 
hich: but appeared shorter, perhaps from the just pro- 
portions and svmmetry of his make.  Tlis hands and feet 

re stmiall, and his bones in general small; but his mus- 
cles we re eo nparativels large, especialls of the lower 
e\tretities, in consequence of which he was well adapted 
lor those exereises and sports of the field and river in 
Which hie delighted. Ife eould walk well, and bear fa- 
Ngue fora long time ; his arms and shoulders were, he 
used to savy Jess able than his legs ; vet their strength 
was perfectly adequate to the management of the salmon 
rod, and the laborious amusement of salmon fishing ; and 


' »? * 

Mere were few anglers who could throw the fiy further 
on the Water, or with greater steadiness and delicate pre- 
“sion; and he was quick in the use of his gun, and 
4mMonyst good shots a very tolerable one, especially nm 
that hind of shooting which requires an active hand and 
*)¢, # snipe shooting. His chest was well formed and 
rather aruple ,and his breathing y rfeetly gown, and he 
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‘as a good swimmer 3 yet, in early life, as noticed by 
nin ~ 1 . . * ° 7 . . o 
Muuself in his “ Researches,” his respiration was unu- 


Usuauy Papid---twenty-six in the minute, which is about 
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HUMPHRY DAVY, 26] 
six above the average; people in health generally making 
twenty respirations inthe minute. As he grew older, 
this quickness of breathing diminished ; and latterly | 
believe it was rather slower than usual. 

His neck was rather long and slender: his head was 
rather small, its surtace smooth and rounded, without any 
striking protuberance ; the occipital part was small, the 
forehead ample and elevated, and very beautifully rising, 
wide and gently arched. His face was oval, and rather 
small; but, owing to the expansion of forehead, not ap- 
parently so. His features were not perfectly regular ; 
the nose aquiline, and broad at it base ; the mouth rather 
large, the under lip prominent and full; the teeth not 
large, but irregular ; his eves were light hazel, and well 
formed ; his hair and eyebrows were also light browa ; 
the latter were seanty, the former abundant, and very 
fine and glossy, with atendeney tocurl, . 2... 
His skin was delicate, and his complexion fair, with a 
good deal of colour. His countenance was very expres- 
sive, and responsive to the feelings of lis mind ; and 
when these were agreeable, it was eminently pleasing, | 
might say beautiful, for his smile was so; and his eves 
were wonderfully bright, and seemed almost to emit a soft 
light when animated. His voiee was full-toned and melo- 
dious, With something in it which impressed his hearers, 
and made it remembered. 2. 2... It was particu- 
larly well adapted to express feeling, that kind which was 
predominant in him---the high and poetieal---and equally 
well adapted to convey tenderness and kindness. 

[am sorry | have not a portrait of him in his best 
davs in his angler’s attire. It was not unoriginal, and 
considerably picturesque---a white low-crowned hat with 
a broad brim; its under surface green, as a protection 
from the sun, garnished, after a few hours’ fishing, with 
various flies of which trial had been made, as was usually 
the case ; a jacket, cither grey or green, single-breasted, 
furnished with numerous large and small pockets for 
holding his angling gear; high boots, water-proof, for 
wading, or more commonly laced shoes ; and breeches 
and gaiters, with caps to the knees made of old hat, for 
the purpose of defenee in kneeling by the river sidk i 
when he wished to approach near without being seen by 
the fish: such was his attire, with rod in hand, and 
pannier on back, if not followed by a servant, as he com- 
monly was, carrying the latter and a landing net. In 
fishing, as well as in everything else which he undertook, 
he displaved extraordinary zeal and energy. [t was uot 
unusual for him to go two or three hundred miles for a 
day's fishing, and his perseverance was in the same pro- 
portion. [remember fishing with him from early dawn 
to twilight, in the river Awe in June, for salmon, with 
little interruption, without raising a fish. Passionately 
fond of the beauties of nature, which he felt as a poet 
and saw as a philosopher, probably the happiest hours 
of his life were spent by the river or lake side, or on the 
mountain moor, 

He was convivial in his habits, and curious in the 
qualities of meats and wines; yet in the latter he was 
was temperate, He preferred the lighter kinds, the 
French, and very rarely indeed committed any excess in 
their use. Drunkenness he considered a disyusting con- 
dition, and T never saw himin it. If [recollect rightly, 
he told me he had been only once drunk, and that was 
when a very young man. 

In dress he was rather careless, especially latterly ; 
consulting more health and comfort than fashion and 
appearance, Before the present undress of ventlemen 
came into vogue, after the termination of the war, short 
breeches, black silk stockings, a blue coat, and a white 
waistcoat, and white neckcloth---the common costume 
of the time---was his usual attire; but he retained it no 
longer than it was common. 


EPITAPH ON A CHILD.—BY LOUISA ANNE TWAMLEY. 


SHEED ye no envious tear 

For buds of promise that unblown do die, 
And, cull’d from this dim sphere, 

oom, in angelic holiness, on high. 

Brief is the longest life, 

And dimly shadowed e’en the purest soul ; 
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Then joy ye that the strife 

Was spared to him, who yet hath won the goal. 
Pray, but no longer weep, 

And let bright Hope the place of Sorrow take, 
That, after your last sleep, 

Blest, as this sinless child, ye may awake. 
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ETYMOLOGY VERSIFIED. 


A TORY. 


‘€ Tory—A word first used to signify those Irish common robbers and murderers who stood outlawed for robbery or murder.”— Harley's 
Dictionary , conticmed the other day by O'Connell, who, when asked, at a puuiic ineeung, the meaning of Tory, gave the same deunition. 


In Erin's Isle, in days of yore, 

Whene'er a rogue, to crime given o’er, 
Began to rob to win his bread, 

Or cracked poor Pat's defenceless head, 

All honest folks (so runs the story) 
Straightway dubb’d the man a ** Tory “’ 
But ne'er foresaw the appellation 

Would gain such general application 3 

Or would extend from thieves in retail, 

To those who pockets pick’d by wholesale ; 
Or public murcerers 1a luce, 

As well as tho-e of humble I brood. 

Yet, when our present royal race, 

On Ireland's throne had ta’en their place, 
It chanced that wily statess.en drew 

So much trom Irish rogues their cue— 
Became so close their imitators, 

In all (her acts as legislators. 

And when the power of law they held, 
Unlieereed criminals so excel l’d— 

That Pat cried, © Here’s a botheration, 
When thieves and murd’rers rule the nation— 
Saint Patrick | what will next come o’er us, 


» $9 99 


When now we've got for judges, * Tortirs ! 


Our statesmen seemed quite well aware, 
The nickname fitted to a hair 

And with fresh zeal their course pursued, 
No doubt, to shew their gratitude, 

To cleanse poor Pat from Popery’s stain, 
And bring him back to truth again, 
Bishops by dozens they sent o'er, 

And deans and prebends by the score, 

The rev’resd men, thinking it vain 

To try their mission to explain, 
Convinced, that, to convert a mob, 

They'd need more patience than had Job— 
Told Paddy, bluntly, “twas decreed 

That torthwith he should change lis creed. 
Pat thought their method of conversion 
Savoured a little of coercion ¢; 
And, being stubbornly inclined, 

Like other men, to have hos mind, 

He told them flat, that hed much rather 
Stick by his Roman Catholic Father. 


FLORENCE 
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Our heroes, though a little puzzled, 
Resolved not thus to be bamboozled ; 

And, if friend Paddy would not hear 

Their sermons, still they’d have his gear— 
Well pleased their trade of sins to cure 
Ifad turned a reg*lir sinecure, 

Not deeming it at all a low thing, 

To draw their pay for dving nothing, 
Since Paddy's soul they tound so hard, 

His lite they didn’t much regard ; 

So, when their claims he cailed unfair, 
Accounts they squared en mi/i/aire. 

Their text was, ** Pay or you'll be shot ;° 
So, if they could’nt get a groat, 

They quickly through the debter sent 

A bill, by way of argument ; 

And thus, with most unmatch'd effrontery, 
By murder bal inced tithes, per con/ra. 

Pot saw how valid was their claim 

To the good familiar nickname, 

And still he swears, “ ’Tis quite notorious, 
These bishops are nought else but ¢ Tories !'” 


3ut Pat has now crown strong enough, 

To shew he’s made of proper stuffs 

He's drawn the fings, and prune! the pinions, 
Or Tory rulers and their minions : 

So now thes] never venture more) 

To pilfer Paddy's truyal store, - 

Or levy tithes in Trish gore. j 


Of late, the knaves have made profession, 
They're zealous foes to all oppression, 

And friends to all that’s fair and candid 5 
Abhorring wrong as never inan did. 

But Pat his learnt, by sad experience, 

Their words and deeds ave usuch at variance ; 
The wolish paws he sees with loathing, 
Beneath t cir counterfeit sheep's clothing 5 
And paints, in hues as true as ‘Titian’s, 
Their character as politicians 3 

«Asserting, with indignant passion, 

That every “ Tory’? ’s an assassin 5 

Anu still invariably believing, 

That every “ Tory” ’s prone to thieving. S. 


O'BRIEN. 


AN IRIsH TALE. 


Continued Jrom the 


Ar the close of our last chapter, it was nar- 
rated, that, in about two months after the memo- 
rable St Patrick’s-Day Ball, at Portmullina, 
Squire Joyce had been suddenly arrested upona 
charge of high treason; and that the nuptial 
benediction having heen pronounced even in pre- 
sence of the King’s messengers, Florence, by a 
singular stretch of indulgence, was permitted to 
accompany her husband to Dublin, to spend her 
honeymoon in @ prison, if this farther grace were 
vouchsafed, 

The intermediate period had heen one of in- 
creasing anxiety to Florence and her friends 


The country was now on the verge of the deepest 


February Number, 


horrors of that cruel civil war which was already 
desolating Ireland. Intelligence of the arrest of 
the conspirators at Oliver Bond’s in Dublin had 
reached Portmullina two or three days before the 
Conciliation Ball, and had been the main motive 
in leading Fiorence to sucvest that Joha Joyce, 
who wus strongly as suspected of being suspicious, | 
hould attend the fete, and shew himself among 
the well-affected. Though party spirit was daily 
becoming more apparent in Portmiullina, it was 
far trom having attained the rancorous activity 
which it had reached in many other quarter 
There was great apxicty, even among the Pro- 
testant paity, about the fate of Lord kdward 
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Fitzzerald, who had escaped by an accident at 
the general arrests; and horror and pity were 
felt for a long time, especially among the women, 
at the recital of those deeds of cold-blooded 
atrocity, and demoniac cruelty which were daily 
perpetrated inthe disturbed parts of the kingdom. 
But those better feelings were quenched at length; 
and the wanton and brutal barbarities of the 
Orange yeomanry,and the fierce retaliation of the 
infuriated Catholic peasantry, at lengthcompelled 
every thinking or feeling being to take one side 
or another, and excited but too many tothe frenzy 
of blind revenge. 

The state of the kingdom may be described in 
onesentence. Sir Ralph Abercrombie, the brave, 
the wise, the loyal, who had been sent over to 
repel the foreign invader, and quell incipient 
in-urrection, had looked into the true condition 
of the country, attempted measures of justice 
andeonciliation; but found oppression and cruelty, 
anda determinationto drive the people intoinsur- 
section, the darling policy of the dominant fac- 
tion; and had thrown up his command in disgust. 
The soul of Abercrombie “ refused to come into 
theirsecrets—his honour to be united unto them.” 
He withdrew from the pollution and disgrace of 
having his name and fame mixed up with the 
foulest period of Irish history; and Lake, a fitter 
instrument, had appeared where Abercrombie 
would not tarry. 

In several districts, martial law had been pro- 
claimed ; and tales of rapine, of torture inflicted, 
of arrests upon suspicion, of the plunderand burn- 
ing of chapels and houses, and of cold-blooded 
murders and wholesale butcheries, perpetrated 
by the native yeomanry, the Yagers, and those 
marauding British corps, who, in the language of 
Abercrombie’s Order, “ were formidable to every 
one but the enemy,” were become the common 
gossip, and tea-table talk of every town and 
village within the now distracted and desolated 
island, 


“Thanks to Providence, our own corner is 
pecceful yet!” said our old friend, Mrs Rooney, 
on the evening following the ball, when Dr Fitz- 
Maurice appeared at her tea-table, and detailed 
the latest news and rumours from Dublin and 
the disturbed counties. Florence, love, will 
you see if Judy have finished them tea-cakes ?” 
And Florence, whose ears had devoured the 
public intelligence of the priest till they tingled, 
obeyed in silence, quite aware of the object of 
her friend, to whom the impending marriage of 
the Squire, or the most trifling arrangement 
fonnected with it, was an affair of far higher 
“Acernment than the peace or war of all Eu- 
ray i 

“Sure | wish, then, your Reverence would ask 
me something,” said the smiling, sly old lady. 

: I need not, Madam,” returned the equally 
en ‘Your happy tell-tale 


ivened ecclesiastic. 


face explains it all. God bless them together !” 

“Amen, amen! And glory to Him! But sure 
quire told it you himself? Indeed Judy, 
, . —— the garret window when he left the 
vOlse. saw him take the way of Temple Row, 
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if it was not yourself sent him to us this same 
morning betimes ?” 

A slight degree of the admirable tactirity 
which distinguished Dr Fitzmaurice where his 
friends were concerned, might have been em- 
ployed in the service of the lovers; but, after the 
events of the foregoing night, explanation was 
scarcely needed between those whose affections 
had been interwoven from childhood. 

Prudery had never been numbered among the 
faults of Florence. Herexcess of pride had rather 
pointed to theverge of the opposite extreme. She 
had ever dared to seem all that she dared to Fe, if 
not somewhat more, Her engagement was a fixed 
thing, from the first hour that Joyce had solicited, 
and readily obtained, an interviewonthe morning 
followingtheball. The period, the minor arrange- 
ments, Florence, without hesitation, left to that 
council-board of friends and ancient allies to 
which she was soon summoned back. 

Neither her matron friend nor her nurse 
had, for one moment, doubted that the mar- 
riage must now take place with all convenient 
speed ; and Judy had already volunteered to 
assume command in having the “ Ould Casle’ 
put in order for her lady, the covers taken 
off the damask furniture, and a new breed of 
poultry introduced into the yard; while Mrs 
Rooney went so far as the dressing of the gar- 
dens and walks of the demesne, the clearing of 
the fish-pond, and resuscitating the ancient family 
carriage. 

The priest would not have been sorry to see 
the solitary Catholic carriage of the district 
awrain at his chapel door on Sundays, though 
discretion reined in his ambition; and with little 
difficulty he came into the plans of the lovers. 
They were simple and rational; and yet, in 
the state of society then, and even still, such 
us required no ordinary degree of courage and 
fortitude. The only alternative which Florence 
could perceive, or would allow to exist, was 
either to delay the marriage until time or chance 
had repaired the fortunes of one or both ; or, at 
once to assume astyle of life suited to their real 
circumstances, however unsuitable to the rank 
the former generations of generous and gigantic 
Joyces had held in the country. 

“ If we choose to marry for our own happi- 
ness, and the fulfilment of our duties,” said Flo. 
rence, earnestly, and in answer to her friend's 
inquiries, ‘ you, my dear ma’am, may fix the 
day for me; but if, for the eyes and tongues of 
the little circle around us, and the ears of those 
not much farther off, which we call The World, 
then I cannot say how much longer we must 
remain spinster and single man.” 

“ Nay, the Lord forbid, Miss Flory, darlin 


jewel,” said the coaxing nurse, who stood behind 


her lady’s chair. “ There was too long waiting 
already, and little luck of it; and if his Rive- 
rence, there where he sits, would takea fool s advice 
for oncet—and that’s my own—he would write 
the bishop for the leave before the bed-quilt 
went over his shoulders,” 

« JT second Judy’s motion with all my heart,” 
xX? 
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cried Mrs Rooney, “ if it be that the bishop's 
license is needed.” 

‘Sure, would you have a Joyce and herself 
married like a common couple, and not a bishop 
have his hand in it?” cried Judith, indignantly. 

“Twould be the first of the name anyway. 
And marry for love, jewel, and don’t be waiting: 
—sure, what else would atrue Irish girl marry 
for? Squire Joyce never needed the comfort 
and advice of a true wife more than now, that 
them Protestant thieves—bad scran to them !— 
and the army are rationing and robbing him 
every day he rises; and Father Mike and the 
rubbles on the other side stirring him to the 
black mischief.” 

“| quite agree with Judith,” said the priest ; 
‘a4 man who marries in these broken times gives 
a pledge to society of his peaceful intentions— 
if it be permitted us much longer to suffer in 
peace. ‘Things look blacker and blacker every 
day.” And he proceeded to relate some fresh 
atrocities which had occurred in a neighbouring 
County, given up to military law, which made 
the bloud of Florence curdle back to her heart, 
and her eyes glow with scathing fires. 

“© T no longer blame those we call conspira- 
tors,” Florence at length exclaimed. ‘ The man 
who can tamely sit by while such foul wrong is 
done to the homes, the hearths, aid the religion 
of his native land, is unworthy of the name 
of Irishman. We are driven to this; let the 
consequences be on themselves! I no longer 
blame the conspirators. Oh, no !—if these com- 
binations are honestly formed, wisely conducted— 
if they be sincerely and disinterestedly directed 
to happy issues for our beloved country—my 
whole heart, my every prayer goes with their 
objects. I shall admire, love, venerate John 
Joyce for being, if he has not yet been, one of 
those patriotic conspirators.” 

‘ Hush, Florence, you again are wild,” 
priest ; ‘‘ nothing must drive Irishmen to league 
with those blood-stained Republicans—that 
hellish Directory.” Dr Fitzmaurice, though “sus- 
pected” as an Irish Catholic priest, was, in fact, 
an enthusiastic La Vendean; and it was, in 
his eves, not the lightest crime of the Irish 
government that its Machiavellian and perfidious 
policy had driven so many Irishmen to welcome 
the alliance of Republican France. ‘* Under 
this infernal system,” he continued, “ my poor 
countrymen are like the ignorant and unfortu- 
nate wretches in former times accused of witch- 
craft, who were at last driven to invoke the 
Devil's aid in really perpetrating the crimes of 
which they were f falsely accused.” 

“ 1] wish to pace myself, that the Squire and 
my child, were safe beyant in England, or at the 
Bath,” sald Mrs Rooney, ‘‘and out of this, in them 
brittle times ; and the young hearts safe, what- 
ever happens the ould grey heads. That Father 
Mike was ever a mighty schemer, in his way, 
and as like to bring folks into trouble as to clear 
them. 
or five thousand pike-hades, was it, Judy ?—hid | 
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drilling the rubbles in the bay by moonlight, Iike 
rabbits in a warren, so plenty are they’—_ 
Florence laughed.—‘' You may laugh, dearest—_ 
and sore is the heart says it—but I sometimes 4, 
wish you and the Squire were out of the king. 
dom, until the wind falls of itself, and the storm 
blows over.” 

‘“ Not with my good-will—never, never,” re. 
turned Florence, firmly. “ Here is the appointed 
place—at least of our men. A time may come— 
a day may bring it forth—when it shall be },j, 
duty to himself, his country, and the devoted 
people who still fondly consider him their natu. 
ral head, to become so in reality. No, I could 
swear that he never will leave Ireland in trouble. 
I should despise him if he did, even upon my 
own entreaty. 

“| fear me he is not like to think of it,” 
sighed Mrs Rooney. “ Quiet as Jack ever 
seemed, he has a high spirit of his own—anid so 
many hot-blood boys about him, looking up to 
him as a leader—as, sure, good right they had.” 

‘And wherefure not, Mrs Rooney, ma’an?’ 
cried the bolder Judith, who still lingered jn 
serving the “tay-table.” ‘Sure they will drive 
ourselves, the faymales, let alone the buys, to 
put away our wheels and knitting-needles, and 
shoulder one of Father Mike's pikes—the dirty 
spies! if they use us after the fashion of the 
Kildare and Wexford miserable craturs. What 
does your Riverence, now, saving this presence, 
think we should do?” 

His Reverence knew not what to think, save 
what monsters those men must be who can 
rashly hazard, and, still worse, wilfully foment a 
civil war, in which religious intolerance and 
insolent and ignorant bigotry, add their ran- 
cours to the ordinary elements of an envenumed 
strife. If his understanding took a wider range 
than that of the fervid Judith, she was fully 
vetter versed in the horrible tales of the period, 
which now formed the sole and absorbing topic 
of conversation in every circle, from the 
highest to the most humble—those relations of 
the times of Free Quarters still remembered 


traditionally in Ireland, and often narrated by 
the wandering mendicants to the shuddering 


If it be true that he has five hundred— | 


circles drawn round the cabin hearth ; and not 
without strong effect. Anecdotes of the Scottish 
Fencible Cavalry, and of the Petticoat Scotch, (the 
Highlanders, ) Sir Watkin’s Lambs, (the Ancient 
Britons,) Lord Jocelyn’s For-hunters, and Tom 
the Devil, are well remembered to this day by old 


_ people ; and curses are muttered both loud and 


deep, while their cruel exploits are recounted. 
This period is remembered in Ireland, as in 
Scotland the country people recall the bringing 
in of the Highland Host, to subdue and ravage 
the Covenanters ; or as the cold-blooded cruel- 
ties of Claverhouse, and the ferocious brutality 
of the Scoto-Muscovite, Dalziel. The half-hang- 
ings, piquettings, boiling-pitch caps, and tortures 
to obtain evidence, are recollected in the one cour- 
try, like the thumb-screws, the bootikins, and the 


Lauderdale-rack of the other ; most 


but—alas ! 


in the Squire's hazyard in the mountain, and | unlike!—in Ireland, little has been done to efface 
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those burning remembrances from the hearts of 
the indignant people. The lover of peace and 
the friend of humanity must shudder, in reflect- 
ing upon deeds of which “ Protestant Ascendancy” 
was once the watchword, and to see the Demon of 
Discord arising again, under the new name of 
« Protestant Associations’’—a phanix from the 
scarce extinguished ashes of the Orange faction. 
When we call to mind the wholesale executions, 
under military law, in Leinster and Ulster, the 
ferocious Massacres at Carnew and Dunlavin, 
and the equally cruel retaliatory murders in too 


many places, is it possible to look without appre- | 


hension, even upon the first feeble attempts to 
re-organize that detestable system against which 
so much crime and misery are chargeable? 

We have wandered, for a moment, from our 
private and domestic narrative. 

Gloomy as was the aspect of public affairs— 
disastrous and alarming as were the tidings and 
wild rumours which every day flew over the 
country—and deeply as their feelings were en- 
gaged in the cause of their suffering land—there 


was, even at this dark time, much of joy and sun- | 
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his preference vibrated to the one, and some - 


times to the other. He fancied that he under- 
stood the characters and feelings of both; and 
yet it had come upon him with surprise, that 
Florence was perhaps the most impassioned 
lover of the strange, perplexing pair. But, now, 
all was plain; they were henceforth insepara- 
bly united in his affections; and his heart 
reverted to its strong original bias. Nor was 
John Joyce jealous of the preference which all 
the world gave, where it was most due, to his own 
Florence. 

The daily improvement visible in the Squire’s 


habits, his spirits, his intellect—nay, in his per- 


shine in the hearts of Florence O’Brien and her | 


afianced lover. 
flected upon their narrow, but strongly attached 
circle ; and they now only waited the period of 
restored public tranquillity, to unite their fates. 
Mrs Rooney and Judith had, for full three weeks, 
banished their romantic visions of a new era of 
glory and brilliancy dawning upon the illustri- 
ous house of Castle Joyce. The new-married 
pair were, by their own resolution, to find a 
happy if an humble home in Dame's Court, the 
abode of Florence’s childhood, and the place in 
which her lover had spent many of the happiest 
days of nis early youth, 
unexpensive additions and repairs as might ren- 
der ic a comfortable and even elegant, though 
unostentatious dwelling-place. But, although 
Squire Joyee, in eagerly superintending and 
liu-tening on the new improvements in chamber, 
garden, and lawn, often declared that he now 
erred not a rush ever to cross the threshold of 
(.-tle Joyee, though his estates were free to- 
morrow, he, poor man as he was, proudly refused 
to sell, or let on lease, his deserted paternal 
mansion, for the accommodation of the troops. 
lhe denial was scored up against him, with 
other less marked deeds of rebellion. 

Fiorence was delighted to find that this 
patriotic, if rash rejection, had been his own 
*pontaneous impulse—his own promptly decided 
resolution, without consulting either friend or 
priest; and that the native elasticity of his 
luind was at Jength forcing off that unnatural 
Moral depression, under which his understand- 
ing had been trammelled and crushed, In the 


avowed possession of her affections, he had risen 
in his own esteem, and gained confidence in him- 
and, with growing self-respect, increasing 
Mental power, 

Next to his flock and his country, those two 
young people were, to Dr Fitzmaurice, the dear- 
Sometimes his heart or 


Seif, 


bet interest on earth. 


—— 


It was undergoing such | 


Their happiness was warmly re- | 














son and manners—were subjects of watchful and 
delighted interest to this excellent friend ; who, 
as soon as the happiness of Joyce was ascertained, 
had become anxious for what was far more diffi- 
cult to securye—the felicity of Florence. She, he 
feared, was not formed for degrees of domestic 
happiness, but to be greatly wretched or su- 
premely blest ; and, much as he had longed for 
the alliance, he sometimes wished that the pro- 
bationary period of courtship might be extended, 
until the old habits were fully eradicated, and 
the new ones better confirmed. They appeared so 
already ; yet it seemed strange that, as the faith 
of Florence in her lover waxed stronger, that of 
the anxious priest wavered the more. 

It was now late in the month of April, and Flo- 
rence, in that daily intercourse with her intended 
husband which their known engagements and 
the innocently free usages of her native province 
sanctioned, enjoyed the most delicious spring of 
her whole existence. She was united to her 


lover, not alone by passion and its thousand 


delightful illusions, but by the intimacies, asso- 
ciations, and habitudes of her entire life; by 
what resembled the freedom, ease, and cordial- 
ity of family ties, as well as by love and affec- 
tion. Their histories and lives had been closely 
blended. Their attachments were for the same 
individuals, their admiration for the same scenes, 
their hopes and desires placed upun the same 
ubjects. 

“What a heaven of happiness is at this mo- 
ment enshrined in the bosoms of these young 
creatures!” said the priest one day, half in soli- 
loquy and half to Mrs Rooney, as he stood at 
her window gazing upon them, as they returned 
from their daily ramble round the bay, and to 
Florence's young garden at Dame's Court. 
Though evidently delighted, nay, absorbed with 
each other, they both looked up brightly and 
smilingly as Florence kissed her hand to him 
—her venerated friend. 

“What pity, Major Bertie, that lovers could 
not be translated without tasting of marriage!” 
This sounded very like heresy to the Major and 
Mrs Rooney ; and the latter, though a good Ca- 


| tholic as to the celibacy of the clergy, would have 










protested at once against such unnatural doc- 
trine, had not Florence and Mr Joyce entered 
the room. 

“You will break your heart, Florence dear, 
to learn the Major leaves the kingdom,” said 
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Mrs Rooney, as Florence cordially shovk hands 
with the gentleman named. 

“ Every good man leaves the kingdom,” cried 
Florence, startled by this information ; “ yet I 
hope it is not so?” 

“Tam indeed come to request the honour of 
your commands for England.” 

“ For England! and at this time! Oh, must 
we then indeed at last call it war!” exclaimed 
Florence, clasping ber hands in sorrow as she 
sank on her chair. 

‘So soon as my regiment reaches its new des- 
tination, I shall benefit by the leave of absence I 
have obtained. In this country, I foresee service 
to which I have no vocation. We have repelled 
the French troops, or the elements did so for 
us; and there are British officers enow in Ire- 
land to repress the wretched insurgent peasantry 
without my help—and sume who may have bet- 
ter will to the work.—I follow Abercrombie.” 

“ The good genius of Ireland has indeed for a 
time forsaken her,’ said Florence, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears. ‘* Your regiment leaves the 
town too?’ Are we then to be left to the unmi- 
tigated mercies of General Lake, the Yayers, 
and, oh! worse than all, our own native yeo- 
manry 7" 

« Some of your loyal or super-loyal magistrates, 
Fair Florence, do my brother officers and myself 
the honour, it seems, to suspect that we are half 
traitors, from the very little we have ventured to 
do, and to counsel, in restraining their fury, or 
in shewing some greater semblance of humanity 
tu their insulted and exasperated Catholic coun- 
uryuien than suits their policy. Be it so, Certain 





ailitary functionaries too 
vales out of school, One thing [must say, and in 
this circle may freely :—Be you cautious, sir’— 
and be turned to Joyee—* evil, malignant eves 
are upon you ;—for your own suke—for the sake 
of one dearer still——but I have said enough— 
you are a marked man.” 

‘“ | hope it may not be quite so bad,” said 
the priest, while blood and spirit mounted into 
the cheeks and glowed in the eyes of Florence, 
as she instinctively rose and grasped the hand of 
Joyee—and as poor Mrs Rooney beeame ashy 
‘No gentleman has conducted himself 
better, or with truer joyalty,” continued Fitz- 
maurice, * in those trying times,” 

‘<1 know it,” returned Major Bertie. ‘“ But 
is good conduct always a guarantee of personal 
security in your country, sir?” He turned to 
Florence :—** Were it not for one consideration 
—that I know, and feel you ought to refuse me— 
I] shouid have prayed Mrs Rooney, and you, Flo- 


pale, 


rence, to place yourselves under my solitary winy 


in Wiltshire, till this gale lull. But, if ever you 
or yours, dear Florence, shall want the poor 
refuge I can afford” ~ He looked to Joyce, 





while Florence pressed the hand she tovk be- 
tween both her own. This was no ordin airy leave- 
taking ; her eyes brimmed and overflowed, as | 
this sensible, open-hearted, and honourable Eng- 
lish soldier, whom her heart had ever revolted 
frum thinking of as the enemy of her country, | 


| 


FLORENCE 





but I am telling | 





O'BRIEN, 


pressed a father’s kiss upon her lips, and ba. 
God bless her! 

The first words spoken after he had gone 
away, accompanied by Joyce, were addressed by 
Florence to the priest. 

‘* Even this English gentleman, you perceive, 
sir, feels that this is not the time for Joyce to 
seek mere personal safety by deserting his post, 
Where there is no hope, there may still he 
duty. If half the intelligence we receive be true 
—if Lake's truops and the yeomen are to be ici 
loose upon us” She paused from the appal. 
ling contemplation. 

‘‘ Say it out, Florence,” cried the priest. ‘ Now 
the time Aus come, when it is his duty to raise to 
our oppressed people the rallving-ery of a young 
Vencean hero in a kindred cause.” 

‘“ Si javance suivez-moi; si je recule tucz 
moi; sije meur, vengez-moi 1” 

The eyes of Florence sparkled in sympathy 
with the enthusiasm of the priest. Had she ex- 
amined her own political opinions, there might 
have been found at this time a wide distinction 
from those he entertained ; but they were united 





by a common and ardent love for their own 


suffering land. 

‘* Hush, my dear Sir!” said Mrs Rooney, 
somewhat alarmed, and only aware that the 
priest had been speaking treason in French, 
since he had addressed Florence, who was no 
classic scholar. “ Remember, Judkin Fitzgerald* 
doves not understand the French lingo, and fancies 
it all treason at present,” 

‘© Nay,” putin Judith, who had entered witha 
basket of turf, or on some such errand, to deliver 
herself of a budget of newest news— as Father 
Mike says, rogue and rubble though he be called 
—saving your Riverence’s presence—but he is 
only a friar—and, as Father Mike says, ‘ Judy, 
honey, trasone and rasone always agreed, barring 
at, (nay, he’s a ‘cute rogue, Ill warrant him,) 
and now they agree to that fec, too, ma am. 
‘Now, there you go, Mike Fangan,’ says Il—for 


knowing him from a thricky slip of a boy about 
Castle Joyce, about my own age, I have less re- 
spect—‘ there you go. Did ever you hear his 
Riverence from the altar—and that is Dr Fitz- 
maurice, your elders and betters—tache them 
creeds ? Did you not hear him with your own two 
long ears, last Sunday morning, from the altar 
itself, lay his holy commands on the ruined cra- 
turs of ten-acre men, to give the murdering 
army the rations, and the oats, and hay, and 
yuns, and butter, and fowls, and whatever it 
plased them to forach, quietly ; and to render to 
Cesar the things which are Cwsar’s?’ § Huaich! 
Mistress Judith, says he again—bould rogue— 
‘give Cwsar his due—give the Devil his duc! 
Resist the Devil, and that is his due. And you 
may tell Docthor Fitzmaurice, with my respects, 
ma'am, that this is good modern Irish divinity.” 





® Mrs Rooney probably made this observation in allu- 
sion to the High Sheritf of a southern Irish county, who 
made a yentieman be flogyed about this time, because 9 
complimentary note, written in a language “ his Honour” 
did not undérstaud, was fouud in his pocket 
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His Reverence looked a good deal annoyed, 
while Florence, half amused by such character- 
istic signs of the times, inquired—** What next, 
Judith 7—I know you have not yet come to the 
yoint.” 

«Whatnext, jewel? Why, that the rapparee— 
caving your Kiverence’s presence—(but no more 
than myself yeu never liked him)—has stuck 
his breviary in his cassock pouch, shouldered a 
pike, and wf and across the country tu Castle- 
har, at the hade of Larry Ryan and a lot of 
more buys, to get their Frinch lesson, or to hold 
a statiun, maybe, in the mountains, and confess 
the army.” And Judith nodded sagaciously. 

«Q the villain!” exclaimed Mrs Rooney. 
«Gone off to join the rubbles, Vil warrant—and 
carried off Squire Jack's own boy.” 

“ Huiach! rubbles, Mrs Rooney, ma’am!” cried 
Judith, half sullenly, and resenting the degrad- 
ing epithet from the lips of another, which she 
still occasionally employed herself. “Is it your- 
self said it? ‘Phen, in troth, it did not become 
a gentlewoman to use them bad names for poor 
countrymen in trouble.” 

“Bad names, indeed, Judy Gallagher! Bad 
manners, woman!" cried the insulted lady. 
“Sure, ain I not at liberty, on my own flure, to 
say my cousin, Squire Joyee, knows uv more of 
Father Mike’s rubble tricks than the hour he 
was christened, Och, Florence, darling jewel, 
what iy to come of all this? That villain has 
brought the army and the government upon Jack, 
And Mrs Rooney had 
recourse to her handkerchief, while Florence and 
the priest exchanged grave earnest looks. 

“This new tolly of Father Mike's is infinitely 
perplexing,” suid the latter—‘‘ and to have 
seduced Mr Joyee’s servant! Still I hope the 
Hitherto 


. ” 
as sure as I sit here. 


best. dolun is strong in innocence, 
he has tuken no active step.” 

‘1 his was the very passiveness which Judith 
Neither 
Squire nor priest had, in their estimation, half 
eutitled themselves tu the honour ot bemy ** BUS 


Gallagher and her YOssips rescnted. 


pected,” or to the giory of martyrdom, 

Another week elapsed—Florences military 
friends and theircorps had been replaced by troops 
liore conzenial to the evil feelings of the dis- 
trict. Signs of future disturbance were afforded 
bY the sullen acqulescelce or clamorous discon. 
tent With which tie country people submitted to 
the Military contributions ievied upyn them, 
he iarmers and peasants grumbled to see their 
horses and cattle carried off, and the bread 
“hatched trom the mouths of their children, io 
Nourish their enemies ; and their ill-advised 
resistance was met by summary and severe punish- 
Ment. Lowards the north-west, the communica- 
hon with Portmullina was stil open ; and every 
day, lutelliyence, whether false or true, wa- re- 
felved from that quarter about the crucity of the 
“ery, and the brilliant success, increasing num- 
and frequcnt triumphs of the insurgents. 
“ome inexplicable means, Father Mike was 


bers, 
; 

By 

aule 


to transmit bulletins to Portmullina, con. 
balun as many les as if they hud been issucd 
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by a Generalissimo, and epistles, alternately rous- 
ing and upbraiding, to the love-entranced supine 
Squire, who ought long before this to have de. 
clared himself. They produced no effect. Father 
Mike’s influence had decayed, as Florence ex- 
erted her happier influence. And his had long 
been only that of habit—the power of an ener- 
getic animal over a far more powerful mind, 
sunk into torpidity to all the ordinary inter- 
ests of life. Squire Joyce was not now to be 
instigated to arms by his quondam spiritual 
director and factotum ; but it was impossible to 
resist the tears and supplications of the people 
around, who implored him to protect them from 
the exactions, amounting to plunder, of the pre 
datory bands of soldiery, and from the seizure of 
their arms. His remonstrances at the English 
head-quarters scarcely met with civility. lo 
expostulate with the native party, he knew was 
madness, 

Yet another week wore away ; and Joyee and 
Florence, shunning the town altocether, endea- 
voured to avoid giving or looking offence. At 
evening fall, the priest still stole towards the only 
house in which he durst now give vent to his 
bv this time, the communication with 
Dublin, before uncertain, was quite broken up. 
Wicklow and Wexford were in the hands of the 
rebels, with much of the intermediate country. 


feelings. 


And every mile of the road was rendered inse- 
cure to the “ inemy’—the name which Sirs 
Rooney herself had uncousciously adopted (rom 
Judith to designate the king's troops and the 
yeomanry. Phe only communication between the 
capital and the British head-quarters was by 
sea—roundabout and tedious. 

The lovely month of May was gradually 
advancing ; and nowhere within the british co. 
minions is this sweetest, softest, Most joyous 
of the months, more charming than in the 
Ire 


So 


1 oF 


ha 


valleys and sheltered bays of the so 
land, Deep in the lucid twilichts of this enchant- 
ing season, and lony atter the “ young May Moon 
Was beaming” upon their path, Fiorence was often 
straying with her lover and the priest, each alike 
now pining, yearning for tidings from Dulin, 
of the fate of the conspirators, of Fitzgerald, 
the state of the insurrection in Ulster and 
Leinster, and the prospects of pacification. 

It was in one of those customary saunters, re- 
turning from Dame’s Court, to the supper which 
Judith nightly cooked, and seasoned with horrors 
and the victories over the ‘* inemy,” which <he 
had picked up in course of the day, that a lad, 
seen hastily running across a field, leapt the furze 
fence and stood before them. Ile was instanUy 
recoynised as the brother of Larry Kyan, 

“ Fly, your Honour! There is a Castle war- 
rant against you, come roundabout by water, ‘Tlie 
army are after you! Mother of Glory! ‘They 
areonus! Tam tov late to save you. Oh, Miss 
Florence! And I run for the bare life for your 
sake; but take across the field, Squire; you 
may be saved yet. There are boats in the bay. 
I follow you.” 


Florence slid her haud from the arm on which 
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202 FLORENCE O'BRIEN, 


she leant, and found it clasped in that of Joyce, 
The trampling of horses’ hoofs was heard on the 
stillair. Her heart beat fast andthick. ‘ Good 
Heaven, is it then come to this! But, oh, fly 
dearest, since it must be so!” 

«Florence, I will not fly. In deed I am blame- 
less; and, if free thought is become a crime in 
Ireland, I have lived long enough. But tell me 
your wishes, dearest ; I shall do all I can.” 

“To share your fate, whatever it may be: that 
is the only wish I can form—the only idea my 
mind takes in at this moment.” 

As Joyce clasped her in silence to his bosom, 
the sound of the horses’ feet came faster and 
nearer. ‘ Follow me, my children,” cried the 
priest, striking off the path. ‘“ We can reach 
the town and my chapel by the back way ; es:ape 
is hopelessinthisbeleaguered part of the country, 
were it even desirable. Whatever fortune may 
have in store fur you of good or of evil, you will 
best meet it together.” 

“You will marry us to-night?” exclaimed Joyce 
in transport, as they all sheltered behind the 
thick copse on the roadside. “ And you, Flor- 
ence—love—dearest ?” 

His voice involuntarily sank to the thrilling 
Jow tones of the most passionate entreaty, and 
by the pressure of his hand against her side, 
Florence gave emphatic consent. 

In a place where almost every one was upon 
the alert to send or lead military parties astray, 
it is not surprising that the civil functionaries 
and their escort were detained and baffled for a 
time, about the outskirts of the town, and in their 
farther search ; but when they had been seen 
taking the way to Dame's Court, all was given 





up by the few persons who were aware of the 
nature of their errand. 

As they pushed on, the concealed party could 
hear their conversation, and see their sabres and 
helmets flash in the fading twilight. 

Avoiding the bridge, not a moment was lost 
by our friends in gaining a part of the river, 
nearly opposite to where the priest’s garden 
sloped down to its steep bank and _ little 
ceremony was used in seizing a small salmon- 
boat, in which they were, at some risk 
from the strong current, conveyed across, by 
the active lad who had attached himself to 
their service. They gained admittance to the 
garden, and thence, through the priest's private 
door, into the chapel. In less than ten minutes, 
lights were kindled in the chapel, the priest in 
his vestments, and Florence— 

Pale but intrepid—sad but unsubdued! 
was standing a bride before the altar, with 
no bridal decoration nor insignia, save the 
floods of hair, which she had hastily undone, 
to veil the blushing modesty that was not 
confusion. The ceremony had not commenced, 
when noise and tumult were heard about the 
front entrance to the chapel, where the horsemen 
were already drawn up, and whence impetuouscom- 
mands Were issued to open the door. ‘his mandate 
the priest was mot disposed to heed, until he had 
discharged his sacred function; but a bullet, 





sent through a window, whizzing past, struck op 
the altar- piece. 

“We must give way to those sacrilegioy, 
ruffians,’ cried Fitzmaurice, profoundly shocked 
in his most sacred feelings, as he looked 
upon the outraged symbols of his faith. © Ley 
me parley with them,” cried Joyce, feeling 
that he had no right to expose his friend and 
the sanctuary of religion to outrage and insult. 
but determined that he would not leave the 
chapel until he was indissolubly united ¢, 
Florence. He spoke to those without from a 
gallery window, demanding to know which was 
their leader; and the king’s messenger rode 
forward, “I am, I presume, the person you 
seek,” said he; “and I am quite ready to sur. 
render myself to lawful authority. Here, there 
is no intention to elude or resist you. [am 
engaged in one of the most solemn offices of life, 
for the fulfilment of which IT crave your inéul- 
gence for a brief quarter of an hour. Surround 
the chapel, if you please, There is no one pre. 
sent init, save myself, an aged ecclesiastiec, a lad ,, 
and two female domestics. And J caution vou, 
in all friendliness, not to alarm the town’s people, 
if you would convey me off sately: TP give you 
my word of honour quietly to go along with you, 
in the space of time I] have signified.” There 
was considerable demurring among the party, 
and difference of opinion ; but, at last, it was 
intimated that, if the * gentlemen” charged with 
the execution of the warrant were admitted, 
with two or three troopers, the party would for- 
bear the extremity of forcing the door, and 
patiently wait without, the length of time speci- 
fed. ‘‘Give the prisoner no time to collogue 
with the d——d priest,’ cried the ruffian who 
appeared to be the inferior functionary. “ He 
will get time enough to confess yet, before he is 
hung. Blarney and botheration! I have seen 
fifty fellows strapped within the last month, and 
less fuss about it ; knock up the door, men !" 

‘* Silence, sir,” said the military officer. “ Do 
you seek to raise the town’ Do you wish 4 
rescue ©" And after afew moment’s farther con- 
sultation, it was intimated to Joyce, that, as his 
character as a gentleman was well known to the 
inilitary officer commanding the escort, he should 
have his own terms, provided the messengers and 
himself were at once admitted into the chapel. 
This compromise was gladly accepted by the 
priest and the agitated bride; and the bolts 
being withdrawn, the three armed officials were 
let in. 

“Caught in the priest’s dark rat-trap, by 
the powers!” cried the fellow who had formerly 
spoken; “ what would Major Sirr say to such 
discipline, and this piece of humbug altogether?” 

* Keep silence, and your post by the door, 
sir,” suid the English cfficer, sternly ; “1 am 
responsible for the safety of your prisoner. 
And he advanced towards the altar, and in the 
stronger body of light at once recognised Florence, 
the Beauty of Portmulina, and the betrothed 
of the prisoner. 

Without a word, save commanding silence 
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with the dignity of bearing which might have 
become a Cardinal celebrating the nuptials of 
yrinces, Fitzmaurice fulfilled his solemn office ; 
and, that concluded, and the priest’s rank laid 
aside, again and again he bestowed his paternal 
benediction upon the young pair, who also re- 
ceived the warm congratulations of the English- 
man, as soon as he had shaken off his astonish- 
ment at what appeared like a dream. 

« [need not tell you, sir, that, if you wish to 
carry Mr Joyce safely through this country, this 
lady, his wife, must accompany him,” said the 
priest. With her by his side, you are all safe; 
otherwise, credit me, your party, were it doubly 
stronger, Will never cross the Blackwater. With 
the slightest suspicion that Mr Joyce, a gentle- 
man well-beloved over all the province, is your 
prisoner, his safety and your lives are not worth 
apin’sfee. The disarming is not yet altogether 
completed in our neighbourhood, With his lady 
it will readily be believed they are travelling for 
their own pleasure under a military escort—a 
thing quite common at present.” 

The English officer curled his lip at the im- 
agined danger, though not altogether insensible 
tu it, aud glanced to the perplexed messenger. 

“ You surely cannot, gentlemen, tear me from 
my bride, even at the altar,” cried Joyce. 

The Englishman was moved. He looked at 
the beautiful Florence, now clinging to her hus- 
band, her bloodless lips murmuring an indistinct 
entreaty. 

‘| suppose your ears are of some value to 
you, gentlemen,” said the officer, leading the 
principal man apart, “ whatever your lives may 
be. My party leaves you at the next station. 
So fav you are safe ; and a fresh conduct will be 
granted you: but I do believe, after all, this 
lady's presence is a better guarantee for your 
safety to the coast (for I conclude you must go 
to Dublin by water) than a troop.” 

“ If you think so, sir,” said the man, “ the 
safety of the prisoner, and his Exceliency’s ser- 
Vice must be our law.” The officer again curled 
his lip, but suppressed the sarcasm which rose 
toit. ‘*1 tell you what, sir,” he added, firmly— 
“T shall throw no responsibility upon you that I 
do not share, I take it upon me to permit Mrs 
Joyee to accompany her husband to the head 
quarters of this province ; and, once there, let 
Stewart, or Moore, or whoever it be, either for- 
ward her or send her back.” 

lle turned aside to Joyce who had heard 
this proposition, whispering, “* Don’t thank me— 
that were dangerous. With every inclination to 
lake matters agreeable to you, I can do no 
hore ; but, upon my word, I believe that our 
gentlemen will find I have brought them into a 
“rape, and that it will be much less embarrass- 
te to send on Mrs Joyce to Dublin by sea along 
With you, than afford her an escort back to this.” 
Joyee looked his grateful thanks ; and Florence 
retired for an instant with the priest, tu pre- 
pare for her hasty journey, during which time 
‘ie Warrant was formally executed and the 
Peoner manacled, 


AN IRISH TALE. 
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Dr Fitzmaurice placed her in silence in the 
dark carriage at the chapel door. Her husband 
was already seated there, and she involuntarily 
recoiled on perceiving who was his companion. 
A slight exertion of self-command stifled this 
feeling. ‘The man was only doing his duty. 

It required a much stronger effort of self-control 
to stifle the shriek of horror which half burst forth, 
when Florence started from the cold, yet corrod- 
ing touch of her husband's fetters. ‘ The iron 
entered her soul!” but the emotion was evan- 
escent; and, smiling at her own weakness, she 
silently clasped the imprisoned hands the more 
fundly within her own, The word was given 
tu the horsemen, the carriage moved on, and for 
the next dark hour, Joyce could only guess of 
the feelings of his bride, by the warm tears that 
trickled down the cheek pressed to hers, and 
by the Jong-lingering first kiss that rested 
there. 

How true it is, that “ the mind is its own 
place,” makes its own happiness! While those 
of his friends to whom the news of the arrest 
was by this time communicated, were filled with 
alarm, pity, and indignation, he was breathing 
in rapture, and secretly naming this as the 
happiest day and hour of his lite—for it had 
given him Florence! He was a prisoner, but 
she was by his side. His hands were fettered, 
but they were locked in hers; and as often 
through the night while changing horses, or 
stopping for consultation or refreshments, their 
companion left them for a few seconds to them- 
selves, the gushings of her passionate revelations 
and questivnings— 

‘* Those full confidings of the past”— 
were mingled with his caresses, as again and 
again he breathed, ‘* My own—at last my own !” 

It was scarcely possible for Florence to recall 
him from the intuxicating dream of rapture at- 
tending the accomplishment of a life-long hope, 
or tu fix his attention upon his own critical 
situation. 

As day dawned, and the sun rose proudly in 
a bright May morn, Florence gazed yearningly 
back, when the carriage, and its military escort, 
gallupped over those northward heights, from 
which, though many miles away, she had been 
told the mountains around the bay of Portmul 
lina might still be seen. But even then, Joyce 
could only look upon her; asif the past and future, 
and every external thing, were alike furgotten. 

Their companion now left them, to travel 
outside. One sad thought haunted the mind 
of Florence —one painful mystery remained 
to be cleared, and then all would be now 
and for ever entire, unbroken confidence. She 
had already, in the past weeks, tuld all her 
hopes—for they scarcely reached expectations 
—from the reported settlement of her deceased 
uncle in Russia, and the service Major Bertie 
had rendered her, by means of his diplomatic 
connexivns in St Petersburgh. That was a very 
simple affair; and, without any fortune what- 
ever accruing to her, if Juyce were fortunate 
enough to procure the agency of his own estates 
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—nhv very ambitious desiie—wiew vice setuied 


tLORENCE O'BRIEN. 


And, ali! dearest Florence, is not that in. |: 


at Dames Court, by activity, good management, | to me at ue moment it is everything,” replied 


and perseverance, they might, in the course of 


long—but whereture not happy years —retrieve | 


the worst consequences of lis tather’s extrava- 
gance, and his own misconduct. ‘Tne ordinary 
interests of life were thus perfectly unregarded ; 
there was no tear whatever of their beimy rich 
enough fur happiness. But there were deeper 
Carles. 

‘“ Tell me one thing,’ Florence said, 
one that has acquired the blessed right to your 
fullest contidence—tell me if this horrible ar- 
rest be wholly without shadow of cause—ii you 
have in nu way veen imixed up in the intrigues 


** as tou 


of Michael Fangan 7” 

Joyce suiemniy protested that he had not— 
that, in his burning indignation, he had of late 
often been ready to league himself with those 
who were called couspirators ; but that doubts 
vf the purity or of the disinterestedness of their 
motives, the counsels of Dr Vitzmaurice, who 
detested the Freuch Republicans, and his affec- 
tion for herself, had held him back—until now 
that attairs had assumed the hideous aspect which 
made it the duty of every patriotic Irisiiman to 
come forward.” 


“Phen, dear Jack,’ said Florence, cheerfully, 


“] shall try to piace faith in the consolation ir 


Fitzmaurice gave me at parting, and cheri-h the 
hope that your arrest is but a part of the panic. 
spreading system pursued at this moment, to 
reconcile British alarmists to the dreadtui state 
vf this countiy. Unturtunately, in relation to 
jreland, all tue British are alarmists ; but 
Wien @ panic is no lunger needed, you will be 


puvr 


bet at liberty. 
“J trust it will be so, 
half su preciots to nie as huw, 


dearest: life wus never 


lad of 
vut of the way of 


‘And I am aimost so selfish as to be xz 
this arrest, 
hari tor a few months, though tu a prisun, it | 
share it. It the shall 
tu our quarter, how could you have remained 
heutlral [—and, ludecd, indecd, Jach—tou say all 
—1 tear that, asa wile, L might not have proved 
qlile su ined 
owl 


sluice lt takes youu 


May Misurrection spread 


as 1 have sumetimes imap 


fur poor lreland ! 


heroic 
And yet, 
dear dang—on which | ain gazing !—dearer tor 
ily Wroliys and sufierilys—oh, What would | not 
peril.” 


ysell, our 


the truth, and the whole 
said Joyce, anxiously >; ‘ but 


Which you Must be pre- 


‘tL have told you 
truth, 
Liuere is one 
pared, 


Fierence, 

Uhing lor 
A have no doubt Whatever that kather 
dike bas used ny Lalne ln many of lis projects 
the better to 


:— ald you know how eagerly evidence 


aud Ulalsaclivls, serve his secret 
pultpures 
Is suuglit, aud how obtained, at this time, apallist 
vbuvXxivuUs Ldividuals,” 

Lhecheeh of biorence blenched. ‘This was a 
View of the matter which she had not taken. 

Then betrayed "she exclaimed 
bitterdy, Wringing the tettered hands of her 
* Aud | lave hu 


we ale 


hhusbaua, Lupe—nu consvula- 


tivu, save that, iu ile anu death, we are ubited.” 


Joyce, in a tone of affectionate reproach, “ jp 
tu-day and yesterday are compressed the hay) 
ness of a thousand years—and now let fate do its 
worst upon me.” 

A long pause followed, ere Florence breathed 
in his ear—‘* But one question more :—on 
dark morning of my father’s death, 
band present with me?” 

Florence, I was !—You have long suspected 
it. If it were wrong, forgive me—it was unin. 
tended. My servant hastily awoke me—from— 
may Itellit?—intemperate sleep; and informed 
me of that fatal quarrel of our fathers. Half dis. 
tracted, 1 rowed across the bay—to witness— 
O Florence, it 1 had loved you before with the 
madness of a passionate boy, from that hour | 
worshipped you ; you were my life, my death, 
my tate :—my imagination was haunted by night 
and by day with one sole absorbing idea :— Lut 
net your haughty coldness, not your girlish scora 
vf my pretensions, Was ever half so exquisitely 
tormenting, as seeing, inmy unhappy times, that, 
While despising, you perhaps loved me a little, 
and very tenderly pitied me,” 

Fjorence answered only with her tears and 
softest caresses, and murmured confessions of 
her many faults. ‘* And now,’ continued he, 
‘“ how | wish that you, Florence, could love me 
but half as well as ldo you! 


the 
Was my hus. 


'__not that I deserve 
but that you might feel how blest it is, call. 
Do you lot envy 
me, dearest ©” And he smiled upon her. 
‘Why envy the felicity in which I fully share? 
And now it is not only who loves best, but 
who shall love best the longest,” returned fio. 


ing you mine, to iove so well. 


rence, 
intermingled with long reveries 
py, the married 
skirts of Brigadier-General Moore’s camp, beivre 
t.ey were aware; and Florence 
that here perhaps she might be separated from 
her husband. ‘bhere was no misery to be com. 
pared with that. Yet Florence strong 
reliance upon the well-known character of tis 
brave and humane commander, with whom sie 
had the advantage of being personally 
ed, as he liad lately passed some days at Porte 
miullina upon # tour of inspection, With several 
of the aides-de-camp, and the younger knglish 
vflicers of the corps now in camp, she was “still 
better acquainted ; as, during the winter and 
early they had been quartered in her 
hbourhood, and ‘the bail’s gay partners. 
That the public service would) be in anyway 
compromised to accommodate her or her husband, 
Fiorence neither wished nor hoped ; 
furmed strong expectations that those pleasant 
and pallant gentlemen, who had passed so many 
hours in their society would feelinterest in their 
fortunes, and grant the kindness upon which 
she teit that her very lite hung— not to separate 
her trom her husband in the erisis of his fate. 
In their rapid nocturnal journey, they bad heard 
a@ rulnuur tut Coruwaiiis Lad reached the caiup, 


And with such rapturous broken jargon, 
‘silent and hap- 


lovers had reached the out- 


remembered 


placed 


l acqualll- 


sprinyp, 
neiy 


yet she 
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and that the forces were concentrating to this 
point. Florence, when this intelligence was 
ascertained to be fact, would not permit herself 
in the disheartening belief that increased power 
would give any English commander the inclina- 
tion to refuse so natural a prayer as hers, 

They were now upon the verge of the camp, the 
white tents of which and piles of arms were seen 
on the hill-side, glittering in the morning sun. 
The bivonac fire-smokes were rising in still, clear 
air; while the English troops, the German hus- 
sars, aud plaided Scots, scattered in picturesque 
groups, dressed the horses and prepared their 
morning meal; and the stirring music of the 
reveillé, burst from fife and bugle-horn, and 
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PHE FRENCH PEOPLE's RECOLLECTIONS.—THE SAILORS GRAVE, “4! 


awoke all the echoes of the mountain. It was an 
inspiring scene; yet bitter was the feeling with 
which Joyce exclaimed—‘ Good God, my Flo- 
rence! and is this we look upon the camp of the 
enemies of our country !” 

The officer commanding the escort now took 


the lead, and gave the pass-word, They were 


| 


admitted within the lines ; and permission was 
given to Mrs Florence Joyce, of Castle Joyee, to 
be conducted to the tent of Lord Cornwallis. 

‘If he have a heart he cannot deny me !" 
her passionate exclamation, in taking leave for a 
short half-hour of her husband, who felt at the 
moment as if he were again desolate, 


( To be contin ued. ) 


was 





THE FRENCH PEOPLE'S RECOLLECTIONS,* 


THEY'LL tell his fame for many a day beneath the vil- | 


lige oak— 

In fifty years no other tale will cheer the cottage folk. 

Then, gathered round some aged dame, the hamlet will be 
seen— 

“Now, grandame, while away the night with tales of 
what has been. 

What though they say he ruined us we yet his name 
revere $ 

So let us hear of him, grandame, of him pray let us hear.”’ 


* Friends, through our village once he went, and kings 
behind him led ; 

But many years are gone since then—’twas just when I 
was wed, 

On toot he climbs the hillock where, to see him pass, I 
stay— 

His dress it is a little hat, and riding-coat of gerv. 

I felt confused so near him, but he nodded—* How d’ye 
do?’” 

“And did he speak to you, grandame r—and did he 


a 


speak to you: 
“A twelvemonth passed, and I, poor girl, at Paris 
chanced to be, 
And saw him go to Notre Dame with his peers of high 
deyree, 


Then joytul was every heart—all gloried in his state— 


All cried. *Oh, pleasant days are these! Heaven still pro- | 


tects his fate.’ 
A son had blessed his marriage bed, and kindly was his 
OS 
‘ , ° - ° ¢ Me 
‘What joy for you the while, grandame ?—what joy 
for you the while ?” 


* “ Les Souvenirs du Peupie.”.-- Be kanGer, 








“ But when the cruel foreigners were ravaging our plain, 

All danger braving, he alone the warfare did maintain. 

One evening, just like this, 1 heard a knocking at the 
door— 

I opened—Heavens, it was he!—He came with escort 
poor 5 

He sat him down where now I sit, exclaiming, * Ah, 
What war !"” 

** He sat where you now are, grandame !—he sit where 
you now are !” 


“ He asked for fuod—in haste I served my brown bread 
and sour wine ; 
He dried his clothes, and soon the fire made him to sleep 


incline. 

He woke, and, seeing that I wept, * Be of good cheer,” he 
said— 

‘Soon shall the wrongs of injured France, at Paris be 
repaid.” 


He left, and, as a treasure then, his glass I stored away.” 
“ And have you it to-day, grandame ?—oh, have you it 
to-day 7” 


“°Tis here. Buteven at that hour the hero’s fall drew 
nigh— 

He whom a Pope had crowned, was doomed on desert 
isle to die. 

Long time no one believed the tale ; they said, ‘ He'll soon 
appear— 

He'll come by sea again, tomake each foreign nation fear.” 

Uh, when they taught us we were wrong, how deep was 
my distress !” 

* Your love kind Heaven will bless, grandame—your 
love kind Heaven will bless.” 

w.* 








THE SAILOR’S GRAVE, 
BY A YOUNG LADY. 


On! far from his native land he died, 

do youth's sweet opening day— 

E’en as the flower, in summer pride, 
Is torn from earth away. 

Far from his home's bright sunny bowers, 
Ou the dark stormy main, 

He languish'd through long, long weary hours 
kor that dear home again. 

For lonely the dying sailor lay, 
Unucheered by one kind tone; 

The joyous light ot hope’s cheering ray 
With health’s bright hours had flown. 

No mother was hear to soothe his head 
And catch his parting sighs 

SUangers stuod by the loved one’s bed, 

Aud closed his dying eyes. 


They gave him unto the stormy deep— 
‘The young, the loved, the brave! 

And the dark billows, with sudden sweep, 
Closed o'er the Sailor's Grave ! 

His father rests “neath yon marble tomb, 
Where the sad willow weeps; 

And where the red roses brightly bloom 
His fair young sister sleeps! 

The flowers around ‘heir graves now cling, 
Planted by love's fond care ; 

Holy aud sweet are the thoughts they bring 
Of the lov'd sleepers there. 

But, alas! o’er hum no friend may weep, 
Nor flower brightly wave ; 

Alas, for him! tor the stormy deep 
Js the Young Sailoi’s Grave! 
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TAIT’S LITERARY BULLETIN FOR APRIL. 


AS our space grows more and more precious, we must 
be content to comprehend as many new works as possi- 
ble within very narrow bounds, The most valuable and 
interesting book of the last month, is Dr John Davy’'s 
Life of his brother, Sir Humphry Davy, for which we 
reter to the body of the Magazine.—The Civil War in 
Portugal is just such a narrative as military men have of 
late given the world of theit own campaigning observa- 
tions and experiences, and pleasant enough reading withal. 
So is the Buckwiods of Canada; for it is written by a 
lady, who las set a stout heart to a steep hill, in en- 
countering Life in the wilds ; and who, by spirit, activity, 
and good humour, }as surmounted her difficulties, or 
converted them into pleasantries.—The Bar Sinister is a 
not unpleasant novel; but what strange fase nation, deli- 
cute cases du possess tor tragedians and vulgar novel 
writers ! 

Everybody assures us that The Deroted is Lady 
Charlotte Bury’s best romance; and ** what all the world 
siys must be true”? We rarely presume to contest opin- 
ions with that venerabie person, ALL THE WORLD, 
about the current novels— The Devoted is the bestot them 
—or we might be tempted in the present instance.— We 
have received another novel, which scaice merits to be 
named in decent society. It is called the Youny Impus- 
tor, but should be called the Young Monster.— Memoirs 
Written 
by himself. By himself, forsooth ! And what from 
himself could be expected, but the trashy life of a 


of Don Manuel de Goloy, Prince of the Pc ace. 


There are 
even doubts of the authenticity of this affair.—In the 
same paragraph, we may dispatch The Twelve Months’ 
Campaign wih Zumalacarregui, lately ushered in with 


thoroughly worthless and degraded man ¥ 


a long-winded and vehement puff preliminary by the 
Quarter/y Review, and published in due course by Mr 
Murray. This won'tdo. The editor should be warned 
against such compromises of the Quarter/y. A crack 
article on gastronomy and saroir vivre, may be tolerated 
now and then fur the sake of the smaller Squires and the 
country parsons, though the Clu/ men about town should 
sneeze at them as below par; but the sayings and doings 
of Captain Henningsen of Don Carlos’s Lancers, will 
neither take in town vor country—neither with the rural, 
nor the flash vulgar of these realms. We thought the 
Tones had given up Don Carlos. In Parliamentary 
Guule Books, we have a variety. When composing some 
of them, the authors ought to 1:emember that they are 
not heralds. Let them be sure to tell the world all shine 
the measures, the pledges, and votes of the different mem. 
bers, and never heed what matrimonial alliances they 
may have contracted, or if they have the honour of having 
a lord, a baronet, or a rich commoner, tor their uncle or 
cousin-german, unless, along with this, they can give us 
their sayings and doings. Facts, also, and not opinions, 
ought to be the object of such directories to the House 
of Commons. Errors have crept into them all. Par- 
liamentary Almanacks are still too rec acc 
and too numerous to be good. an 

Origuial Essays seem the production of a smart light- 
reviing lad, who has not yet got beyond that age of 
literary innocency, when Mr Edward Bulwer is fancied 
the greatest philosopher, Nimrod the first wit, and Miss 
Landon the most brilliant poet in the world. 

A round dozen volumes 


of verse lie upon our 
table; and must wait our true deliverance for a 





few more weeks. The public may, we fear, hay, 
been more summary in already making out the mit. 
timus of two-thirds of them.—From a laly name 
Esther Copely, whether matron or spinster we cannot 
say, we have got a popular [Tistory of Slavery, and f 
its Alolition, which we recommend to public attention as 
a judicious and right-spirited compilation.—Saunders & 
Otley have reprinted a handsome volume of coilected ang 
original verse, entitled The Bookof F'lacers,by Mrs Hale. 
The engravings of groups of flowers are not numerous, 
but they are splendidly coloured. The authoress, we 
fancy, Wwe recognise as a talented lady of Boston, in the 
United States. The book is not very well adapted to Eng. 
land, we should hope, because it is quite possible to find 
many better indigenous books of the same kind.—The 
same publishers have published Songs of the Alhambra 
and «f Granada, by Lydia Smith ; a volume of trang. 
lations and imitations of the Spanish national ballads, 
many of which are exceedingly spirited and gracefyl, 
There are also a good many original pieces in the volume, 
which, however, scarcely equal the imitations.— Here 
next comes Mr Fairbairn’s Political Economy of Rail. 
roids, a work containing the boldest conceptions and 
most ma_nificent ideas we have ever encountered, since 
we first read the Arabian Nights, or about Peter Wilkins’ 
flying men and women. The work is a great curiosity, 

Knight's Pictorial Bible bids fair to prove a hu, 
as it must be a desirable acquisition to many a family, 
We have just seen Part I. The work is proposed to be 
finished in about twenty two-shilling parts, forming three 
handsome volumes. The /evt is in large clear type ; the 
notes ample and useful ; and, where they are not original, 
collected from Dr Clarke, Horne, and the most eminent 
commentators; but the pictorial illustrations are the 
giand feature. They are numeious, well-selected, and 
classic; chosen from the best paintings upon sacred sub. 
jects by the great masters 5 and executed with rematkable 
spirit and neatness of finish, The wood engravings, 
from Abraham and the Three Angels, by Alevander 
Veronese ; Hagar and Ishmael sent away, by Le Sereur; 
Noah Offering Sacrifices, by Poussin ; and some of the 
wild and dreary Jandscapes of Palestine, would do honour 
to any work. 

A crowd of ephemeral productions has sprung up like 
March daffudillies—Boz is a collection of sketches of 
the aspects of middle life, in aud about London— 
The Zin Trumpet we have not read, satisfied with 
the opinion of our contemporary, the Specta/or, that it 
would be a very clever book, save ‘* for its lack of truth 
and matter’—rather serious defects. . , . One or 
two more Salt- Water books have appeared, not nearly up 
to the first high-tide mark of * Peter Simple” and “Tom 
Cringle.” The reading public is evidently beginning to 
be heartily sick of the scent of bilge water, and of the 
“ancient and fish-likesmeils” which have lately overpower- 
ed delicate literature.—Among the minor tomes, 7i/t has 
published, in a very neat, snuff-box size, a selection of 
the gems and flowers of American verse. The native 
warblers of America, by the way, seem all Mocking- 
Birds. There may be a few notes “ nightingale ;” but 
what a deal of rubbish |—Besides the Trials of Muir and 
Gerrald, that of an excellent man, and true patriot, 
William Skirving, has been added to the Glasgow col- 
lection of the interesting trials of the Scottish Political 
Maityrs of the end of the last century. We still medi- 
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mend, in the meantime, to the attention of every friend of 


liberty. — The History of Upperand Lower Canada forms 
the first volume of a neatand revised edition of Martin's 
History of the British Colonies ; andis named The British 
Cronial Library. It contains a beantiful map of Bri- 
tish America. The single volume will, we think, be 
jmportant to many persons, who may not care about 
the entire series, as an admirable account of the Canadas, 
historical and statistical.—The most pleasant, instructive, 
and entertaining book for youngsters which has appeared 
for some time, is the celebrated Peter Parley’s Tales of 


tate 3 lengthened notice of this work, which we com- 
| 
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the Sea. His Tales are no fictions. The wood-engray. 
ings of this little book are charming, and “all alive. 
To scholars and thorough readers, the most interesting 
book we have to notice aslately published, is an Epitomeof 
Neibuhr's History of Rome. Utappears at Oxford, from 
the pen of Travers Twiss, Esq., Fel/ow of University 
College. It is at once a condensation of Neibuhr, and a 
re-translation of him into the vernecular, from the transla. 
tionsof the entire work by Hare and Thirlwall. Mr Twiss 
appears an ardent, but not a bigoted admirer of his great 
original. His doudts are respectful —his conjectures in- 
genious, His work is likely to attract the attention of 
the reviews ; so, on our part, this intimation is enough, 








POLITICAL 


THE PARLIAMENT. 

THE attention of the House of Commons, during the 
month, has been principally occupied with Trish affairs. 
The Irish Municipal Retorm Bill was introduced on the 
1Gth February; but the debate did not take place till the 
second reading, Which was on the 29th of that month. 
The opening speech of Mr O'Loghlin, the Attorney. 
General for Ireland, was filled with instances of the 
existence of the grossest corruption and venality on the 
part of the corporators. There are, in all, seventy-one 
corporations in Ireland, in towns containing 900,000 
inhabitants; but there are only 13,000) corporators, 
8000 of whom are in four burghs, leaving only 5000 
forthe remaining sixty-seven. Although the laws exciud- 
ing Roman Catholics from corporations were repealed in 
}793, yet such is the exclusive policy of these bodies, that 
only about 200 Catholics, out of the whole population, 
have been admitted into them since that period. The 
grossest mismanagement, and, indeed, embezzlement of the 
corporation funds, has taken place. In Dublin, between 
£200,000 and £300,000 have been totally unaccounted for. 
That corporation had a solicitor, to whom they gave a 
handsome salary, though one of his bills amounted to 
£4000 ; a cook with £100 a-year; and also a salaried 
apothecary. In Drogheda, the corporators divided among 
themselves a rental ef £12,000, and let property worth 
£14737 for £3265. Of £33,406, received for tolis from 
1800 to 1031, only £8000 had been accounted for. In 
order to secure the political influence of great families, the 
corpulation property was conveyed to them without ade. 
quate consideration. The corporation of Carrickfergus 
leased 183 acres of public land to Lord Blaney, for ninety- 
hine years, ata rent of £30, calling it in the lease eighteen | 
acres or thereabouts. In Mayo, property worth £820 a- | 
year had been conveyed to Lord Mayo tor £21: 15: 60f | 
rent, without any fine being paid. In Cashel, upwards | 
o! £20,000 had been lost to the borough, and gained by 
the Pennefathers, by a series of disgraceful transactions 
with that family; yet, in this town, the inhabitants could 
not obtain a supply of water, though the expense would 
have been only £2000. Many instances of the gross per- 
version of justice, occasioned by the present system, were 
also pointed out. 

The leading provisions of the bill are, that, in Dublin, | 
Cork, Beitast, Limerick, Kilkenny, Galway, and Water. | 
lord, a new municipal constituency is to be created, con- 
sisting of the residents in houses worth £10 a-year and 
upwards; and in the remaining towns, a rent of £5 a. 
year is to confer the qualification. In the second larger 
towns no one is to act as councillor who has not £1000, 
after deducting debts; in the other towns, £500 is the 
su) required. The persons highest on the poll are to be 
aldermen, without any separate election. One-third of 
the councillors are to go out of office every year, and one- 
half of the aldermen every third year. A Commission of | 
the Peace is to be granted to such towns as the Lord 
Lieutenant thinks proper to select; in the other towns, the | 
Mayor will be the only magistrate. 

Sir Robert Peel admitted that the Irish corporations 
Were too corrupt to be preserved, and thought it impos- 
sible ‘to amend them; nor should he advise a partial 
Modification, for the purpose of prepping up a system 
which was radically bad. He would not cousent, in the | 
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present state of Treland, to the substitution of other cor. 
porate bodies. He proposed that a Board of Commis. 
sioners, nominated by the Crown, should take charge of 
all the property of the corporations; that the existing 
rights to tolls and property --rezard being had to the 
claims of those who advanced money on them —shou'd 
be abolished, and that the governinent of the municipali. 
ties should be carried on under the several local acts 
which had been obtained from time to time. 

Mr Spring Rice made a most effective speec! in answer 
to the “ destructive” proposal of Sir Robert Peel, and 
miintained that the only real objection to the bill was 
that the people of Ireland were to be trusted with the 
management of their local concerns, notwithstanding the 
present disproportionof numbers between the Catholicsand 
Protestants. Lord Stanley, who now boldly professes, on 
all occasions, the Tory creed, avowed his determination 
to support the destructive plan of his leader, admitting, 
at the same time, that he was influenced in his opinions 
on the subject by religious grounds. No division, how- 
ever, took place on the second reading. The trial of 
strength was delayed till the 19th of March, when, on 
the motion that the Speaker leave the chair (in order 
that the bill might be committed) being made, a motion, 
embodying Sir R. Peel's proposition, was broug!it forward 
by Lord Francis Egerton. After a devate of two days, 
the House divided, and the Tories, in their new character 
of Destructives, were defeated by 64—there ; ppearing tor 
the motion, 2443—against it, 307. 

The proceedings of the Orange faction have also been 
under the consideration of the House, and Orangeism 
received a blow, trom which it will not seon recover. Mr 
Hume opened the debate on the 23d February ; and, in 
the course of his speech, read a number of letters from 
Colonel Fairman, Lord Kenyon, and others, which une. 
quivocally shewed that a conspiracy has been in existence 
tor some years fur setting aside the Princess Victoria and 
placing the Duke of Cumberland on the throne. tle con. 
cluded with moving an address to the King for the removal 
of every Orangeman, and every member of Riband Lodges, 


_ or other secret associations, from the army, the navy, the 


courts of justice, and every branch of the public service. 
Sir W. Molesworth, in seconding Mr Hume's motion, 
proved clearly the illegality of Orange Lodges, and dex- 
terously turned the provisions of the act of SU, Geo. ILI. 
c. 79—which was passed at the instigation of Castlereagh, 
for the purpose of oppressing the people—against the 


- Tory association. He proposed that the Duke of Cuim- 


berland, Lord Kenyon, Lord Chandos, and the Bishop of 
Salisbury, should be tried for the misdemeanour. He 
shewed that many members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, by being members both of the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and of the English Grand Lodge, had been guilty 


| of a transportable offence ; and he concluded by implor- 


ing the House, now that they had the Orangemen in their 
power, to seal their doom and crush their chiefs. 

Lord John Russell repudiated the notion of seizing the 
present opportunity to crush the bitter enemies of govern- 
ment. With respect to the illegality of Orange assucia- 


_ tions, he admitted that many able lawyers coincided in 
opinion with Sir W. Moleswerth ; but he found, on con. 


sulting the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General, that 


the point was oue of considerable difficulty. He contended 
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that removing all Orangemen from office would he a harsh 
proceeding, and not calculated to attain the object in view ; 
and he, therefore, moved as an amendment, an address to 
the Crown, that his Majesty would take measures for the 
effectual discouragement of Orange Lodges, and generally 
of all political societies excluding persons of a different 
religious faith, using secret signs or symbols, and acting 
by means of associated branches. Mr Hume having 
withdrawn his motion, and a motion of Colonel Verner 
to omit the words “ Orange Lodges,” having been nega- 
tived, Lord John Russell’s amendment was carried with- 
out a division. 

The consolidation of the Stamp Acts was brought before 
the House, by Mr Spring Rice, on the 15th March. 
There are at present 150 statutes, reaching from the time 
of Charles II. to the present day, and forming a farrago 
of legislation which it is impossible to wade through. 
These 150 statutes are to be repealed, and the whole pro- 
visions as to stamps consolidated into one statute, which, 
however, will contain no fewer than 330 sections. Mr 
Rice alluded to the motion of Cobbett for equalizing the 
stamp duties, and admitted that the stamp duties were 


‘ unfair, in as far as regarded the humbler classes. He 


gave instances where the duty sunk from L.5 per cent. 
on small "transactions, to 5s. per cent. on large. On 
a bond for £250, the duty was £4 per cent.; on those 
above £5000, it was 5s. 4d. per cent. ; and on bonds above 
£12,500, it was reduced to 2s. 4d. per cent. Instead of 
this injustice, he proposed a uniform rate. On convey- 
ances, that rate would be £1 per cent. On inventories of 
personal estates, the duty was not, as at present, to be 
raised on the gross, but on the net amount of the estate. 
The duty on indentures, bills of lading, charter parties, 
and leases, was to be lowered ; that on insurances of farm 
stocking, abolished. The present duty on newspapers, 
which is 44, with 20 per cent. discount, is to be reduced 
to 1d. net ; that amount of duty being retained as a com- 
pensation for the carriage of papers free of postage. A 
very small ad valorem tax on the first issue of joint stock 
shares is to be imposed. The same relative propor- 
tion of taxation between Britain and Ireland, as at pre- 
sent exists, is to be maintained, (except in the case of the 
newspaper duties.) so that Ireland will receive the full 
benefit of all the reductions. Mr Spring Rice took no 
notice of the gross injustice, which has so often been ani- 
madverted on, of taxing the succession to personal estates, 
while that to land and heritage of al] kinds is left per- 
fectly free ; so that there is no doubt that this disgrace to 
our legislation is still to be maintained. 

The rapacity of our landholders wassingularly displayed 
in an attempt made by them on the 15th March. Not 
content with the undisputed monopoly of the home mar- 
ket, as far as regards corn, and the exclusion of almost all 
sorts of food, by heavy duties, they contemplate still 
further attacks on the industrious classes, for their own 
benefit. Mr Handley made a motion to repeal the duty 
on soap, and raise that on foreign tallow from £3 : 4s. 
te L.10 perton. By this means, he stated, that an addi- 
tional revenue of L.320,000 would be realized; for there 
are still some of our legislators who are, or affect to be, 
ignorant that in the arithmetic of the customs, two and 
two do not always make four. Mr Poulett Thomson, 
in opposing the motion, said that the consumption of 
tallow in this country was 155,000 tons, of which 55,000 
was foreign tallow imported. The soap duty, after 
deducting drawbacks, was L.736,000. The amount of 
tallow consumed in soap wes 25,000 tons; the total 
amount of soap charged, « us 67,000 tuna, and the calcu- 
lation was that 1] cw* of tallow was used to every toa of 
soap. The amount used in candles was 115.000 tons ; 
and by machine-y, hides, and other purposes, 15,000 tons. 
From these ata, Mr Poulett Thomson shewed that a 


amount #f at least L.350,000. Mr Warburton pointedly 
reprowated the iniquity of the scheme, by which the agri- 
cul arists attempted to tax the rest of the community for 
their exclusive benefit. Mr Spring Rice said that the 
<ffect of the proposed measure would be, not to raise the 
price of foreign tallow only, but of all tallow; and to 
take 2s. or Js. out of the pockets of the people, and return 
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only Is. into the revenue. It had been said that th, 
measure would act as a remission of rent to the extent of 
10 per cent. to the occupiers of land.~ Either the ocey. 
piers of land were entitled to that abatement or not, [¢ 
they were entitled to it, this would be so much in the 
landlord’s pockets; and, if not, the landlord would ge¢ 
it; so that the whole effect of the measure would be to 
add to the rental of certain landlords. Althouzh Sir R. 
Peel spoke against the measure, yet it was with some 
difficulty that the landlords—a class which never regards 
any interest but its own—were defeated; the numbers 
being for the motion, 125—against it, 195—majority for 
Ministers, 70. 

It is difficult to conceive a more barefaced attempt 
than the above, to raise rents at the expense of the usefu] 
classes. The country not producing enough of tallow for 
its own consumpt, it is in the power of the aristocracy to 
raise that produced on their own estates very materially, 
It is not merely the corn tax of which the public should 
complain. There are many others which, in principle at 
least, are equally obnoxious. To take the preceding ex. 
ample. There can hardly be a doubt, that, were it not 
for the tax of £3: 4s. per tou on tallow imported, the 
home tallow would sell for so much less. The tax, there. 
fore, puts in the pockets of the aristocracy £320,000 per 
annum, being the amount of the additional price occa. 
sioned by the exaction of the tax. Mr Handley, in his 
reply, admitted that his object was the relief of the agri. 
culturist ; so he saw plainly the effect of the tax; and he 
wished to put £700,000 more into the landowners’ pockets; 
making, in all, one million per annum on the single arti- 
cle of tallow! 

There is nothing, however, too insignificant for them 
in the way of plunder. They are not content with tax. 
ing foreign food, but they must have every tax which they 
themselves pay removed. Tories, as they almost univer. 
sally are, they will not allow themselves to be taxed for 
the support of a Tory government even. The income tax, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the Ministry of the day, 
was repealed by them; they have been relieved from the 
tax on husbandry horses, bailiffs, shepherds’ dogs; 
and, more lately, on insurance against fire. The house. 
duty was never paid by their tenantry. In presenting a 
petition from Cromarty, Mr Stewart M‘Kenzie complained 
of the tax upon agricultural seeds, viz. clover, tares, and 
lintseed. The duty on the first is 20s. per cwt., which 
produces £56,000 a-year; and the Ministry are urged to 
give up this also to the landowners. Verily, it is difficult 
to say where their demands are to stop. Thecant about 
agricultural distress will only impose on fools. The 
rental of the United Kingdom exceeds forty millions, and 
to talk of giving relief to the rack-rented tenantry, by 
such expedients as those proposed, is downright mockery. 
Reduction of rents is the only cure for the distress. 

The navy estimates, this year, are L.254,000 more than 
last. This has been rendered necessary by an addition of 
5000 men to the navy. The total number at present 
employed, is 33,700, including 9000 marines and 2000 
boys. The land force of the United Kingdom and Colonies 
has been fixed at 81,390. Mr Hume moved a reduction, 
to the extent of 5000 men, on the ground that, in 1822, 
the army consisted of only 68,800 men, and no sufficient 
grounds had been given for its subsequent increase; but 
the amendment was rejected by 136 to 43. £3,776,413 
was then granted for the pay of the land forces; an 
amendment, proposed by Sir William Molesworth, to 
place the Foot Guards on the same footing as the troops 
of the line, having been thrown out by 217 to 46. 

The second report of the ecclesiastical commissioners 
has been presented to both Houses. It is not proposed to 
reduce the revenues of the bishopricks to an absolute 


é | equality, but to remove the gross inequalities now preva- 
deficiency m the revenue would be occasioned to the | 


lent. The present estimated annual value of the see of 
Canterbury is £17,000, which it is proposed to reduce to 
£15,000; the bishoprick of Durham, from’ L.17,800 to 
1.8000 ; of Winchester, from L.10,700 to L.7,200, &c. 





ENGLAND. 
THAMES TUXNEL.—The works have been resumed, 
and a new shield, which cost 1.7000, and weighs 150 





Cir 















tons, has been pushed forward several feet. There is now 
every prospect that the work will he completed. Last 
year 27,000 persons had visited the Tunnel, and the sau 
received was L.1487. 
NewsPAPERS.—At a meeting of 150 of the principal 
newsvenders, held at the Crown and Anchor, it was 
to insist upon the circulation of newspapers post- 
age free, the expense being paid for by a stamp. 
The Report of the Carlow Inquiry Committee unani- 
mously and completely exculpates Mr O'Connell from 


Bank OF ENGLAND.—At a meeting of the proprie- 
tors, held on 17th March, the usual half yearly dividend 
of 4 per cent. was declared. The amount of the * rest’’ 


was [..2,734,542, and besides providing for the dividend | 


out of the profits of the half year, an addition of 1..25,000 
had been made to the “ rest,”? and L.15.000 ‘written off 
on account of Fauntleroy’s debt. The average assets and 
liabilities of the bank, from 15th December 1835 to 8th 
March 1836, inclusive, is 








Liabilities. Assets. 
Circulation, L.37,739,000 Securities, L.29,806,000 
Deposits, 16,966,000 ~—_ Bullion, 7,701,000 
L.34,705,000 L.37,507,000 


Cost OF THE LAw.—The Commission of Inquiry has 
unanimously returned a verdict finding Lady Kirkwall 
of unsound mind. The cost of the inquiry has been 200 
guineas a-day. The leading counsel received with their 
briefs 100 guineas each, and twenty guineas a-day ; and 
the junior sixty guineas with their briefs, and ten guineas 
a-day. Serjeant Wilde required 1000 guineas to act as 
counsel, but this was considered too much. 

The sale of unstamped newspapers is still on the in- 
crease, though there have been 729 prosecutions since 
183). 

LornD STOWELL’S personal property is sworn to be 
under £250,000. 

The investigation into the Orange System has already 
been attended with beneficial effects. The Duke of Cum- 
berland being too great a personage to send to Botany 
Bay, it was impossible to keep the Dorchester labourers 
longer there, they having been transported for precisely 
ihe same offence as that committed by the Orangemen, 
viz. being members of a secret association. We cannot 
help thinking that the Ministry make a very awkward 
hgure in this matter. It is now admitted, that it is very 
doubtful how far such associations are illegal, though this 
doubt never appeared to have occurred until his Hano- 
verian Majesty’s conduct came to be considered. 
remark of Lond John Rassell is unworthy of regard— 
“That the men at Dorchester were prosecuted by the 
local magistrates, not by the government ; and the only 
question for the government to consider was, whether the 
punishment of men who had been found guilty, should 
be remitted.” Surely it was the duty of the government to 
investigate, whether the act with which the labourers 
were charged waa criminal or not. This is now a mat- 
ter of doubt; and it thus appears that the grossest injus- 
tice has been done to these poor men. We hope that they 
will be advised, and enabled, on their return to England, 
‘0 prosecute the local authorities by whom they were 
punished, for false imprisonment ; and we cannot hesitate 
i Supposing, that, after what has taken place, a jury will 
give them the benefit of the doubts now necessarily en- 
‘tained, as to the legality of the sentence pronounced 


against them. 
the } 
factory Operative in England, as compared with other 
Countries, are as follows :— 

Hours per week. Wages per week. 








England, iY Lis. 
America, 8, , 78 10s, 
France, . gy 72 to 84 5s. 8d. 
Prussia, ros 72 to 90 5s. Bd. 
~Witzerland, 78 to 84 4s. 5d. 
Ps yrol, . . 72 to 80 4s. 
ls . 72 4s. 6d. 
Bonn on the Rhine, . U4 2s. Gd. 
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SCOTLAND. 
The Election at Glasgow has, of course, been decided 


in favour of Lord William Bentinck. The numbers 
were :— 
Lord William Bentinck, . ° - 1995 
Mr Mills, fs ‘ ” 2 ‘ 903 
Majority, ‘ 1092 


His Lordship did not visit Glasgow, being elected in his 


_ absence; and the return he made, was to be also absent 
the charges against him. This is a sad blow to the Tories. 





-_ he i 


P ‘Ices OF LaBour.—lIt appears from the Report of | 
actory Commission, thatthe labour and wages of the | 





} 
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from his duty at the division, in the House of Commons, 
on the Irish Municipal Bill. This comes of having a 
Lord for a representative. 

PAIsLEY.—By the junction of the Tories with a part 
of the Whigs, Mr Aytoun has been defeated. The nam. 
bers, at the close of the poll, were :— 





Mr Archibald Hastie, e ° 680 
Mr James Aytoun, . ° 529 
Majority, . 151 


TRIGONOMETRICAL SuRVEY.—We learn, from the 
accouyts from Ireland, that this survey is going on with 
great rapidity. We hope that it will soon be finished, 
and then we may expec: that the survey of Scotland will 
be recommenced, which, long ere now, would have been 
completed, had the Scottish members been as attentive to 
the interests of their country as the Irish have always 
been. It is about twenty years since the engineers were 
withdrawn from Scotland to survey Ireland. 

CLERICAL POLITENESS.—At a meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh, on the 24th February, a long discus- 
sion took place regarding the report of a committee, 
which, among other things, recommended that Presby- 
teries should be empowered to settle ministers in churches 
without receiving a bond for payment of their stipends. 
Mr M’Farlane of Stockbridge chapel, Dr Somerville of 
Currie, and Mr Runciman, opposed the report; where- 
upon Mr Cunningham, the person who is at present 
under prosecution at the instante of the proprietors of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, as mentioned in a late 
number, spoke in favour of the report. “ He concluded 
that in this way alone was Christianity to spread over 
the land; and they who should oppose it, would rather 
deserve to be classed with the synagogue of Satan than 
the Church of God.” “ His reverend friend, Mr M’Far- 
lane, had had recourse to sneers on the subject, and talked 
of the expectations of his (Mr Cunningham’s) friends— 
that showers of gold were to descend from the mere build- 
ing of chapels; but, like all sneerers, he had, for the sake 
of a sneer, grossly misrepresented the truth, and had 
cast candour and fairness altogether aside.” Mr Cun- 
ningham being called to order, Mr M’Farlane said— 
“That there were some men whose tongues were no 
scandal.” Dr Muir rose and “ put it to Mr Cunningham 
whether, on his knees in secret, and in the presence of 
his God, he could justify to himself the language he had 
now been using.”” MrCunningham said, “That he believed 
that in every debate, and in every action, he committed 
sin; and while he coald not see the special propriety of 
making such a pointed application to him on the present 
occasion, he desired to accept the rebuke in the spirit 
in which it was given, and te avoid all occasion of it in 
future.” It is in this manner that the discussions of the 
Established clergy of Modern Athens are carried on. 
Comment is useless). Mr Cunningham was one of the 
supporters of O'Sullivan, when, in the course of his 
“tramp,” he visited Edinburgh. 

The North United Secession Congregation, Perth, have 
voted the following sums from their funds ;—L.5) to the 
Mission Fund; L.15 tothe Perthshire Bible Society ; 


and 1.10 tothe Perth Christian Institution Society. 


The prosecution against the Rev. Mr Cunningham, for 
his attack on the Encyclopedia Britannica, bas been 
withdrawn; the reverend gentleman having made a satis- 
factory explanation. 





IRELAND. 
The Tories have been defeated in the Registration 
Sessions for Dublin. At the close, 309 Liberals and 





| 212 Tories had been enrolled. 
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THE ORANGE LopcE of Trinity College, Dublin, has 
met, and resolved, “ That no legal or moral force should 
be conceded to the recent determination of the King and 
House of Commons to discourage the Orange Institu- 
tion.” The Orangemen seem, therefore, determined to 
drive matters to extremities. 


Tre Dusiuiw E.ection ComMITTEE still continues | 


its sittings. On the 18th March, Mr O'Connell had a 
majority of 98, and Mr Ruthven of 46, over the peti- 


tionere. The scrutiny is carried on at an expense of | 


1.100 a-day to the parties. It has already cost Mr 
O'Connell L.12,000, and the petitioners L.14,000. We 
have here an indisputable instance of the necessity of 
raising a joint purse to resist the attacks of the Tory 
Aristocracy, to whom—enriched as they are with the 
plunder of twenty-four millions of people—money is 
comparatively of little consequence. 





THE CONTINENT. 

FRANCE.—What between the prosecutions of the press 
and the trials of conspirators, Jouis Philippe has no 
rest. No sooner are Fieschi and his accomplices beheaded, 
than preparations are made for the trial of the prisoners 
who conspired to assassinate Louis Philippe in June 1835, 
on his road to Neuilly. Twelve men, including Boireau, 
who was tried along with Fieschi, and one woman, are 
to be tried. While these preparations are going on, the 
discovery of arms and ammunition, secretly deposited in 
a house in the Rue de VOursine, at Paris. has again 
created alarm in the mind of the despot. Many persons 
have been arrested and examined. 

Spain.—The accounts from the north of Spain repre- 
sent both parties as suffering severely. Cordova shews 
great jealousy of the British Auxiliary Force ; their pay 
is greatly in arrear, and they are destitute of a proper 
supply of clothing or provisions. They are, consequently, 
rapidly dwindling away by sickness, desertion, and death. 
The most horrible atrocities are committed by the Spanish 
chieftains on both sides. 


to be shot in revenge for some cruelties committed by 
the latter. Matters have come to such a state, that, for 
the sake of humanity, the interference of France and 
England, to put an end to the butcheries daily committed, 
is loudly called for. 

PoLAND.—Four hundred Polish refugees have been ex- 
pelled from the free city of Cracow, by the orders of the 
robber powers, who have not hesitated to occupy this inde- 
pendent territory with their troops. We have not yet 
learned under what pretence this outrage is committed ; 
the cause of it is said to be, that the Poles only want 
anu opportunity to make another effort to throw off the 
yoke of the barbarian despot. 





TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 
Low as the price of corn at this moment is in Britain, 
the monopoly of food enjoyed by the landholders is 
slowly but surely laying the foundation of the most disas- 


trous consequences to our manufactures and commerce. | 


Stimulated by cheap food, and the consequently low 


our exports, that of cotton manufactures is by far the most 
considerable; yet this branch of industry is increasing 
at a greater ratio in France than in England. In 
1812, the quantity of cotton wool consumed in France 

















General Nogueras, in the | 
Queen's service, acting, it is said, with Mina’s sanction, | 
has caused the aged mother of Cabrera, a rebel chieftain, | 
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was 25,191.189 pounds; in 1826 it was 83,993,219, 
or 310 per cent. During the same period, the increase 
in England was from 61,215.024, to 162,889,112 pounds, 
or 270 per cent. In Germany, Switzerland, and the 
Tyrel, coarse cotton Fabrics are produced at a lower 
rate than they can be exported from England. In 1808 
the whole cotton spun in the United States of America 
did not exceed 10 bales; in 1835 it had reached 216.832 
bales. The increase of consumption in America, fiom 
1828 to 1833, inclusive, was 65 per cent ; in England 
during the same period, it was 40 per cent only. Con. 
trary to the general notion, less is paid for a certain 
quantity of work in America than in this country. A¢. 
cording to Mr Kirkman Finlay’s statement in 1833 
the price for spinning a given quantity of yarn in the 
United States, was 4s. ; in Glasgow, 42 11d; being a differ. 
ence of 22 per cent against Glasgow. The price of card. 
ing was 6s. 74d. in America, 7s. 1} in Glasgow; and 
the total charge of dressing and weaving may be set 
down in England at ls. 244. and in America at 
104 per piece. We cannot, therefore, wonder that the 
Americans are gradually driving us from the most pro. 
fitable markets; and we need not hesitate to predict, 
that unless food is allowed to the industrious classes of 
this country on equally cheap terms as to foreigner:, 
our manufacturing and commercial superiority will secon 
be historical; and then our landowners may find. too 
late, that their rent-rolls are not increased by the starva- 
tion of the people. 

The accounts fror. the manufacturing districts con- 
tinue favourable. A small advance in wages has taken 
place in several places both in England and Scotland. 
Trade in Paisley was never ia a more prosperous state. 
There has been so great an influx of additional hands, 
that houses can with difficulty be found for their accom- 
modation. The price of iron still continues to rise. 





AGRICULTURE. 

We find that we were quite correct, when we sup- 
posed that prices of grain had reached their lowest limits 
in the beginning of January. The general average of 
wheat has since risen 8s. 5d. per quarter, and other 
grain has risen 2s. The fiars of the Scottish counties 
have now been struck, and in none of them has wheat 
reached 40s. per quarter. We shall give the fiars of 
two counties, 


Haddingtonshire. Edinburghshire. 
First. Second. Third. First. Second. 
Wheat, 39s. 2d. 36s.7d. 32s. 9d. 33s. 6d. 32s, OL 
Barley, 31s. 6d. 29s. 2d. 26s. 5d. 27s. 5d. 25s. 6d. 
Oats, 22s. 7d. 21s.0d. 198. 6d. 20s. 0d. 18s, 0d. 


The fiars of Haddingtonshire are always higher than 
those of any other county. This arises not only from 
the superiority and finer quality of the grain produced 
in that county, but from its superior dressing for the 
market, the dividing the grain into three qualities, and 
from the practice, nowhere else followed, of adding 2 
per cent. to the fiar prices. Wheat has not been so low 
in East Lothian for 50 years. In 1786, the highest fiars 
were 19s, 5d. the boll, very nearly the same as half a 


| quarter, but there is not the slightest doubt that the 
wages, foreign manufactures are rapidly supplanting those | 
of this country in the most important markets. Of all | 


grain then produced was of very inferior quality to that 
now grown. In 1822, the highest fiars for wheat were 
21s. 8d. per boll. Low, however, as prices are, they are 


_ still high as compared with those on the Continent. 


The price of the best wheat at Hamburgh, at present, |S 
20s. 2d.; at Amsterdam, 28s, 3d. per imperial quarter. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ The ambitious and melancholy marriage of Mungo Glasgow, Esq., a plain, wealthy, and worthy citizen 
bewitched, with the Lady Wilhelmina Bentrunck, a noble dame of the porcelain clay, and the sad things that came 
thereof, to the said Mungo and his family,” are deferred for the present, as we do not like, until enforced, to intel- 


meddle with the quarrels of married folka 


Several poetical contributions are aiso deferred, which are intended to appear. 





Peter Brown, Printer, 19, St James’ Square Edinburgh. 
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